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FOREWORD 


print, the influence of a life upon other lives,—footprints 

of the sage, the teacher, the leader. As a child I heard 
that it was wise to follow in Shaka’s* footsteps which had been 
cut in stone on sacred Mt. Hiei, near our Kyoto home. My 
childish eyes, too, were familiar with footprints. They were all 
about me. Sacred ones cast in imperishable form at temple or 
shrine; common ones daily seen on the face of the land in the 
dust or mud of the unpaved streets. Life in Japan displayed 
them so “he that runs may read.” Here the tiny bars made by 
clogs in the snow; there along a pathway the dainty tracks of 
birds’ feet; yonder the sandaled tracks of disappearing pilgrims 
toiling up to a hillside shrine, the odd mitten-shaped imprints 
of rickshaw runners’ socks, or the half-moon rings of children’s 
clogs. And weaving in and out among them, cart-wheel tracks 
and occasionally the then very modern shoe prints. What pic- 
tures, what stories were here presented for passers-by to read! 

It is through the gateway of memory that I have passed, in 
writing this narrative of my father’s life in Japan. Much of it 
is So interwoven with the stories he used to tell and my childhood 
memories, that to set down the one without the other seems im- 
possible. Familiar as I was with the events, they had been as 
detached fragments drifting like clouds across my memory until 
on a pilgrimage I later made to Japan they pieced themselves 
together in that vigorous colorful] pattern of life that was his, and 
which, picked out against the background of my travel, I was 
to appreciate as never before. Aided then by the fragmentary 
records and letters he left, and from the recollections of his friends 


TT: Orient reverences footsteps. ‘They symbolize the im- 


1 Buddha. 
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and their comments on him and his work, I have in these pages 
endeavored to follow his footsteps through those early scenes. 

John Cutting Berry, M.D., went to the Land of the Mikados 
in 1872, scarcely twenty years after Commodore Perry’s ships 
sailed into Yedo Bay and opened a closed empire to the world. 
One of the first physicians to go to that land—his life starting 
there at the age of twenty-five in the early part of the Meiji 
Restoration—he spanned the era of Modern Japan, filling his 
ninety years to the brim with varied activities, and continuing 
his interest and influence in behalf of Japan to the day of his 
death. It was a service the Japanese people never forgot. In 
veneration they held his memory, sending him frequent messages 
and touching tributes, and conferring upon him honors to glad- 
den his later years. 

It is the hope of saving some of the footprints which his life 
made there before the sands of time entirely obliterate them 
which has prompted this effort of mine. 

K. F. B. 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Note: Japanese words are pronounced without accenting the syllables. 
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Life is like unto a long journey with a heavy load. 
Let thy steps be slow and steady that thou stumble not. 


From the precepts of the Shogun Iyeyasu Tokugawa. 
Translated by Prof. K. Wadagaki. 


A man should establish 
His name among men, 
That always they'll hear it, 
And honor it greatly 
And speak it again. 

By Otomo Yakamochi 


From The Manyoshu—8th Century, 
Arranged by Frank P. Rand 


A tiger leaves his skin behind— 
The samurai, his name. 
Old Fapanese Proverb 
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BOYHOOD AND JOURNEY TO JAPAN 


Old stencil design of “horseless iron carriage” (first 
train) by a Japanese artist. 
(See page 34) 


I 


Where Sky Meets Sea 


men scull in and out among their bamboo fishweirs. Along 

the strip of beach sampans are unloading their catch. 
Thatched farmhouses set between ancient pines dot the road 
as it dips and curves hereabouts to meet the shore of the Inland 
Sea. From little paper-screened doorways potted chrysanthe- 
mums, catching the glint of the sun, flash forth the red and gold 
of their “sunrise” flowerlets, as the figure of a horseman rides 
along. His outrunner or betto shouts, “ Hai! Hai!” ... 

A carter, drawing a load of rice-filled straw sacks, pauses in 
wonder and pulls over to one side. An old man in front of a 
little shop displaying straw coats, straw hats, and straw sandals 
looks up from the bucket of cuttlefish he is cleaning and puts his 
hand to his eyes better to see that nine-day wonder, the pale- 
faced foreigner. Inside, a group squats about the kitchen “ fire 
box,” while the ascending smoke blackens the rafters and the 
images on the god-shelf. The sound of the horse’s hoofs inter- 
rupts their boisterous laughter. The old Obaa-san, her face 
smoke-dried and wrinkled, hobbles to the doorway, then beckons | 
to the others. ‘“ Hasten. See!” says the grandmother. “ It is 
he of the strange Yasokyo [Jesus-Way] sect, the man with the 
sorcerer’s power to restore life.” Peasants by the roadside bow 
their heads low to the ground in deep obeisance. Children 
squatting on a square of matting ringed about with tiny clogs 
stop their game of bean bags to shout—“ Ketojin! Ketopin! ” 
(Hairy One). A mother hushes her child, hiding in fright be- 
hind her long kimono sleeve, and points to the retreating horse. 
“ Eh—Eh bochan! Fear not the evil eye. It is the kindly Amer- 
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S UNSHINE is breaking through soft clouds of mist. Boat- 
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ican, the Bearded One—him they call Berry Sensei, the Wise 
Healer, who passes into town.” A strange scene this and one 
far removed from the broad sweep of beach, the spruce-fringed 
coves and rocky pastures of the American doctor’s boyhood. 

John Cutting Berry, of old New England stock which traced 
its French and English ancestry back to the days of William 
the Conqueror, came naturally by that spirit of adventure which 
took him to a distant land and a life in such contrast to his 
own. His father, Stephen Decatur Berry, was a master mariner 
and captain of a ship in the European trade in the early *40’s, 
when Maine sent forth her white-winged clipper ships to ride 
the Seven Seas and bring back, along with strange cargoes in 
their holds, conch shells from the South Sea Islands, sandalwood 
from the East Indies, ivories and rare porcelains from the China 
trade,—curious objects which found their way into the well-to-do 
captains homes of Sagadahoc County and were to become fa- 
miliar sights to his childhood eyes. 

Japan was as yet a land of mystery still closed to the outside 
world of trade when Captain Stephen (whose career was early 
cut short by cholera) sailed his vessels from the shipyard of his 
older half-brother, General Joseph Berry, a man of means over at 
Georgetown. But for a seasick stomach, said John, he would 
have followed the sea, as his father and grandfather had done 
before him. In John this heritage found its expression in the 
romance and venturesome life of the mission pioneer. And in 
the building of a nation he had a vital and active part. For he 
was to display, as time went on, those traits of character recurrent 
in the genealogical records of his forbears, of “ forcefuiness, 
physical and intellectual courage, and ability to teach and lead.” 

Hard as was his boyhood, he could not have had a better prep- 
aration for a pioneer physician’s life in a foreign country, where 
at every turn there was a challenge to his ingenuity to make the 
best of what he found, than necessity forced upon him on a 
Maine seacoast farm. Bare footsteps, indeed, were his first ones, 
as he played on the sands of Small Point Beach. Here, in 1847, 
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in a little white house nestled in the shadow of Morse’s Moun- 
tain on the edge of the sand dunes, he was born. This isolated 
farm, noted for its salt marsh hay and its fine cranberry bog, was 
situated near the mouth of the Kennebec river, in the township 
of Phippsburg, only a couple of miles, as the crow flies, from old 
Fort Popham, whose ruined fortifications, overlooking the river, 
mark that historic first settlement made by George Popham in 
1607. Here, where rocky headlands meet the sea, the boy loved 
to listen to the crashing waves; or, at low tide, to the distant 
“moaning of the bar” at the mouth of the river, the memory 
of which made him so fond of Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar. 

Here, while chasing tiny sandpeeps around the beach, he 
would lift his eyes to a distant sail. Or at Cy’s store listen of an 
evening to some swaggering sailor spin a yarn. Or with Bish 
and ’Od dig for buried treasure back of the seawall. But, best 
of all, his heart would thrill to the rhythmic drumbeat of ham- 
mers on the blocks up the river, announcing a launching and 
a new clipper ship sliding down the ways into the Kennebec, 
soon to be bound for “ furrin parts.” Aye, from childhood a 
vision of far places was in his eyes, and salt was in his blood. 

With his own father’s death, when he was four years old, he 
and his mother led a varied and shifting life, boarding with 
friends and relatives at one farm or another—she taking in sew- 
ing, and he doing chores for his “ keep.” 

There came a day when he proudly trudged to the district 
school across the marsh, with his first pair of boots slung around 
his neck. From the clam flats he had literally dug them. For he 
bought them with the first savings of his clam money. And 
barefoot again, he walked to save his shoes, stopping back of the 
red schoolhouse in the old pine grove to put them on before 
entering. In spite of the mile he had to walk to school, he won a 
prize for best attendance and another for excellent penmanship— © 
an accomplishment which stood him in good stead in later years. 

The countryside loved ‘‘ Johnny,” and he loved it. He was gay, 
full of fun and energy, ready to do his part. In his small Flying 
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Rat he sailed about the coves and shores of Casco Bay, fishing, 
clamming and lobstering. Sometimes for sport he gaffed lobsters 
by torchlight or speared for eels through the ice. On shore he 
pitched hay, cleaned and sold fish, chopped wood. Eagerly he 
attended the three months of country school. 

Sometimes he and his cousin, Steve Small, would fire the old. 
brick oven at Great-uncle Christopher’s, and when Great-aunt 
Jane had pulled out the juicy squash or mince pies, each boy 
could have as pay his choice of one. A whole pie to eat! In our 
Japan home our childish mouths would water enviously at the 
thought. Our own dessert fare of soybean pasties, rice cakes, 
persimmons, tangerines, or figs seemed flat in comparison. 

We could see, too, as he described them, the shelf over the 
great open fireplace where Uncle Christopher kept his two-book 
“library ’——the Bible and the dictionary; the glasses on his 
nose, as he bent over the Bible from which he read a chapter 
aloud every night; and Aunt Jane at her spinning wheel, helping © 
him over the “ begats,” and pronouncing long names for him. 
Old Uncle Christopher had no “ book larnin’,” but he did have 
a heart big enough to take the fatherless boy into the old home- 
stead—a historic landmark and full of tales dating back to 
Revolutionary times, when Uncle Christopher’s father, Samuel, 
cleared the land and built the house. Those were the days they 
had great clamming parties, like “quilting bees,” obtained 
salt by evaporating sea water in huge pans, and rowing the 
twenty-five miles to Portland, they would exchange salt and 
clams for winter supplies. Clad in our gay-colored kimono 
wrappers at bedtime, we children listened fascinated to his stories 
of life in the 150-year-old New England home, where they 
sheared the sheep, spun the wool, wove the cloth and made it up 
into garments. He was proud of the fact that his four great- 
grandfathers were in the Revolutionary War. 

Those were difficult days for Johnny. He worked hard, turn- 
ing his hand to anything by which he could eke out a living 
for his mother and himself. At fourteen he was working on 
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the coast survey. The following year, work was so slack that he 
went fishing with “Cap’n Zach” down at the Harbor, in his 
two-masted schooner, The Romp. “ By gorry, there ain’t a man « 
here could ’a’ done a mite better,” roared the cap’n, as alone one 
day in the teeth of a gale, her for’s’] gone, Johnny brought The 
Romp in to a difficult anchorage. | 

His life was schooled to dangers, to meet emergencies. It was 
in the little Flying Rat that he took another chance and won a 
race. A fresh breeze blowing, some young fishermen, loafing 
around between catches on the Grand Banks, challenged him to 
race them to the Harbor. “ All right,” the boy said, and heay- 
ing a rock to old Grandsir Holbrook sitting on the wharf, he told 
him to come aboard for ballast. They were off at a good clip 
down the bay, Grandsir shifting his weight back and forth to 
ballast the frail craft as it careened to the wind. But it was 
soon evident that the Flying Rat was outclassed. In fact, Wash’ 
Perkins, one of the fishermen, calling out to Johnny, ‘“‘ You 
landlubber,” was even then waving a rope-end tauntingly. 

But he was not so easily beaten. Not always did spread 
of sail and length of keel win a race, said he. A landlubber in- 
deed! And just “ mebbe ” he knew his ’long-shore ledges, bars, 
and mussel beds better than those “deep-sea” lads. He and 
his little Rat, skimming about the bay, had come to know every 
inch of that particular and much indented coast line. He made 
a short leg, then a long one, fetching his boat neatly into a blind 
inlet which at flood tide divided the point from the mainland by 
a narrow gut, making an island of the “ p’int,” to round which 
the other boats then were heading to make harbor. The tide 
was ebbing fast. Could he get through the gut? If he couldn’t 
he’d be hung up on the mussel bar for hours and be the laughing- 
stock of the place! Just a chance and he took it. Calculating 
to a nicety the draught of his light craft, he eased the boat 
through the gut, yelling to Grandsir to shift his ballast “ for’ard ” 
then aft as the keel, then the rudder, caught, hung precariously, 
then scraped crunchingly over the ledge into deeper water—and 
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safety! What a salvo of delighted cheers greeted him as the 
‘old salts’? on shore, excitedly chewing their quids, watched 
him make the wharf by minutes while the young fishermen were 
still gaily rounding the “ p’int.” ‘ He trimmed ye, by cricky! 
He wuz too smart fer ye,” yelled Grandsir gleefully to the others 
as he proudly described Johnny’s prowess to those about him. 

Our “hero” was a grand story-teller. We children loved 
nothing better than to settle ourselves about the open fire and 
hear him spin a yarn. To us, used to seeing docile Japanese 
cattle as beasts of burden led about by a nose ring, his encounter 
with a maddened bull, which he finally shot, was one to curdle 
the blood! And we laughed delightedly as he told how “ OP 
Bill Lord,’ a rough character at Birch Point, chewed and 
chewed one day on what he thought was a piece of chicken only 
to find it the dishrag “ OP Liz” had accidentally dropped in 
the stew! And of the “ wild goin’s on” from sundown to sunup, 
in fact the “hull clock round,” according to the neighbors, at 
“OP Bill’s ” dance saloon, which, finally, to the astonishment of 
all, he converted into a “ meetin’ house.” And where after his 
own conversion he testified, “ ’m now ez clean ez a scraped pig,” 
and became as vigorous a promoter of his religion as of his 
licker ” business. 

We children admired our “hero’s”’ versatility—the wide 
variety of jobs he undertook to earn money. He was “an op- 
portunist,” he said once. Whatever came along, he pitched in 
and did with a vim. Some thirty kinds of jobs he had tried his 
hand at to make a living between the age of twelve and twenty- 
one: from knitting fishnets, shearing sheep, driving oxen, to be- 
ing a waiter at a hotel, helper in a sawmill, stable boy, clerk in 
an oyster saloon, apprentice in a dental office, subagent for an 
insurance company, assistant at dancing and singing classes, 
teacher in a country school, and agent for books and hand-sewing 
machines. 

In this last job one summer he nearly lost his life—another 
adventure that caused us, surrounded by our mountain-girt 
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home in Japan, to shudder. He had been laboring for more 
than a year against the handicap of ill health. So he hired 
a small sailboat from old Uncle Christopher. And with his 
hand-sewing machines, at that time new on the market, he 
went up and down the coast taking and delivering orders. One 
day, while sailing from Boothbay Harbor on his way around 
Seguin Island, a strong wind was blowing and roared into a gale. 
He was nearly washed overboard, but hung on. “ And only by 
the eyelids, my hearties! *’ he declared. We children gaped, eyes 
popping at this. He struck a head tide and a swift current at 
the mouth of the Kennebec. Combers, towering high, rolled up 
behind the little craft, threatening to swamp it. He could not 
bail the boat, as one hand held the sheet and the other the tiller. 
_ He finally managed to throw an oar out over the stern, dragging 
it so as to cut across and break the crest of oncoming waves. 
Suddenly the angry waters parted, revealing the snarling teeth 
of hidden ledges just ahead! Instantly he bore hard down on 
the tiller. The boat swerved, careened, and all but crashed on 
the rocks! A close call! His strength nearly spent, he finally 
managed to maneuver his craft into a sheltered cove for the 
night. The next day he finished delivering his machines. Small 
wonder that he was a hero to us children! 

That winter, with the help of his sewing-machine money, he 
was able to attend Monmouth Academy. 

fo, 
% 


A Yankee Doctor’s Schooling 


As one reviews the events of John’s boyhood it is of interest 
to recall the steps, one by one, that led him to that distant island 
empire. There was the urge of the sea and the love of adventure 
in his blood. Added to that was his thirst for knowledge. And 
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now there was born within him the spirit of service for his fellow 
man. During his teens he was influenced by a preacher at a 
country revival. This led him to join the church. He became 
interested in religion, faithfully attended the services the little 
Small Point church afforded, took up subscriptions for the itin- 
erant minister, tended the church fires, gathered the wood. 

It was when he was sharing a room at one time with ’Od 
Lowell, a friend of his who was serving an apprenticeship with 
a physician in Brunswick (physicians took apprentice students 
in those days as lawyers did), that he seriously began to wonder 
what kind of a job to take up as his life work. His mother was 
now married again. His stepfather, unfriendly, given to fits of 
violence and harsh toward him, he was more than ever on his 
own. There was a longing, an urge within him, to lead a dif- 
ferent life from the rough one that had been his and that of 
those about him. The small fishing community had little of 
inspiration for a boy. He was too much subject to seasickness 
to follow the sea as his father had done. He was not educated 
enough to teach, nor had he the ability that he felt necessary 
for preaching. One day his apprentice friend persuaded him 
to try “ doctoring.”” The practical, humanitarian, scientific com- 
bination, without the long expense incident to a college educa- 
tion, appealed to him. Always handy with his tools, he might, 
he said, have become a carpenter had not an opportunity of 
working and studying as an apprentice for a year with Dr. 
Andrew Fuller, of Bath, been opened to him. 

Then came a term of medical study at Bowdoin College. His 
studies were frequently interrupted by the necessity of earning 
enough money to proceed. After eighteen months’ interneship 
at the United States Marine Hospital in Portland, he, at the 
advice of Dr. Fuller, entered Jefferson Medical College at Phila- 
delphia, rated the best school in those days. From there, at 
the age of twenty-four, he was graduated with honor in 1871. 
During his medical course he came under the instruction of 
such professors as Dr. W. W. Keen, Dr. Oliver P. Rex, and Dr. 
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S. Weir Mitchell, well-known novelist and physician. Their 
keen interest in the young man developed into a lifelong friend- 
ship. 

Eager to gain all the instruction he could, he borrowed money, 
taking an extra course outside Jefferson, in the Philadelphia 
School of Anatomy. He was once troubled about an approach- 
ing examination for which he felt ill prepared. But, said his 
kindly professor, ‘‘ Your face, my boy, will carry you through! ” 

Then meant only to cheer him, this remark was indicative of 
what happened throughout his life. His personality, the earnest- 
ness of his character, inspired confidence amongst those with 
' whom he came in contact, even the Oriental people among 
whom he cast his lot. In his early days this quality was en- 
hanced by a long beard, a vogue of the times, which greatly 
impressed the Japanese. A relatively smooth-faced people, they 
venerated a bearded or bewhiskered face as denoting a sage or 
scholar. “ Sensei Sama ”—Honorable Wise One—became his 
title. 

During his student days, in fact all his life, he was a great 
admirer of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, a lecturer at that time 
at Harvard College. We children used to be vastly entertained 
by his dramatic recital of stories about the great Holmes. One 
will illustrate the method of medical instruction at that time. 
Medical schools were not graded. The custom was for a pro- 
fessor to give the same lectures year after year. Medical stu- 
dents attended one institution for its set of lectures, going to 
another the following year for another set, and so on. Lectures, 
given in the flowing well-rounded literary style of the day, were 
often dull. To keep his students awake, Holmes, for one, would 
intersperse his with stories which sparkled with wit and humor. 
Indolent students were frequently obliged to repeat a year. 
Holmes had a way of tugging at his collar when he was about 
to tell a story. A boy in the class tipped the others off to this 
mannerism one day and suggested that they loudly applaud the 
professor before, rather than after, the story. This they did. 
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The old gentleman, startled a moment, soon regained his com- 
posure and said, “‘ Gentlemen, I perceive that you have heard 
this story before, but I fancy that I can tell it a little better! ” 

John used to quote from his favorite poem of Dr. Holmes, 
The After-Dinner Pill, in referring to his graduation: 


“Months grew to years, 
At last he counted three, 
And Rip Van Winkle 
Found himself M. D. 


* Illustrious title! 
In a gilded frame, 
He set the sheepskin 
With his Latin name.” 


He was lucky in stepping into the shoes of his old friend *Od 
Lowell, now a doctor at Cape Elizabeth, near Portland, who had 
to leave his practice for several months. And another friend 
leaving town loaned him his horse and buggy. “ Just Johnny’s 
luck,” his old companions said enviously. So it came about that 
the young doctor hung out his Shingle and profited by nine 
months of practice before his marriage. 


His application, its acceptance, and finally his appointment as 
physician to the young Japan Mission, recently started by the 
old and historic American Board of Boston,* came that winter. 
He was married in the spring to Maria E. Gove of Bath. John 
had met pretty, brown-eyed “ little Ria Gove,” “ properly chap- 
eroned,” of course, at the parsonage, when he had been work- 
ing as apprentice to Dr. Fuller. She, too, felt the lure of 
distant places. Bath was a shipping city. Familiar to her was 
the sound of buzzing saws and the hammers on the blocks. The 
big Sewall shipyard, known up and down the river and far be- 
yond, hummed with activity. From it sailed forth ships cap- 
tained and manned by friends and neighbors. Hardly a home 


1 American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
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but had its Canton ware, its India shawls, its quaint curios and 
its sea lore. Even her father, Hartley Gove, a merchant, was 
carried by the mad gold rush to Australia, and after deeds of 
strange adventure, which left him stranded in Panama, was 
robbed of the chest of gold he had so hardly won. John’s 
courtship, however, had been “rough sailing.” “I am not at 
all sure,” Ria had written in reply to his “ very, very surprising 
note” asking to call, “that the result of a further acquaintance 
would be agreeable to your wishes. Still,” she naively added, 
“if with no more encouragement than this you care to call, I 
shall be happy to see you.” Had it not been for the staunch 
support of Maria’s pastor, that famous old Maine divine of 
Winter Street Church, Dr. John O. Fiske, who had taken a 
fatherly interest in the country lad, it might have gone hard with 
him. For little Ria was buttressed about with redoubtable 
brothers and sisters, many of them. She was the youngest of 
ten and they did not look with favor on the match. 

Who was this farm-bred lad, so bold despite his M.D. as to 
seek the hand of a Gove? And her mother a Hill, and her 
mother before her a McCobb, the wife of Judge Mark Langdon 
Hill, a name to conjure with in those parts! What seagoing 
vessel plying in and out of the Kennebec from near and distant 
ports did not know that great white mansion of Judge Hill’s, set 
on its sightly knoll overlooking the river at Phippsburg Center— 
a landmark for miles around? And the judge, a man of parts 
and possessions, a trustee of Bowdoin College, a United States 
Congressman and himself well known throughout county and 
state. Did not even Maine histories record the fact that when 
General Lafayette visited Portland, the City Fathers, unable to 
find an equipage suitable to offer him, had approached the old 
judge for his elegant barouche and span? And was there a 
child around, certainly not a Hill or a Gove, who was not aware 
of the fact that the Hill coach had carried Lafayette? 

It was small wonder that Maria’s relatives had looked askance 
at the “ aspiring ”’ lad, with his visionary ideas of taking “ little 
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Ria” off to that “ heathenish land”! And Ria herself, fresh 
from Abbot Female Seminary, had her qualms “ because John 
couldn’t spell!” To be sure, his “love letters’ were models 
of beautiful handwriting—an accomplishment embellished with 
all the flourishes of that day, and of which the young doctor was 
justly proud—a handwriting which, because of its uniform legi- 
bility, had, he felt, won him his appointment to the Marine Hos- 
pital at Portland over other applicants. Good writing was an 
asset to a medico in those typewriterless times, when drugs and 
their Latin names had to be carefully written down. But ordi- 
nary spelling! Young John, however, was a fine upstanding 
lad, with a winning way, and with the old parson on his side it 
was not many moons before he had swept down family prejudice 
and little Ria into his arms. 

But the wedding early that April of 1872 was a sad one. 
The farewells of friends and relatives were tearful. One mother 
was losing her youngest, her “ baby’; the other, her only son. 
They felt that John and Maria, so young to be starting for the 
ends of the earth, would never be seen again. A voyage to the 
distant East and back again—well, perhaps! But for life!— 
that tore at the heartstrings. And what a step indeed for them 
to take! | 

There was no rapid travel between nations of the world, no 
fast news communications for creating an “ international con- 
sciousness,” to help them in that momentous decision to embark 
on such an unknown field of life work. They knew little or 
nothing of that ancient land of the Shoguns, with its strange 
religions and philosophies; little of its centuries of civilization 
and culture—she with her year at the Female Seminary and he 
with his meagre self-earned education. But to them, despite 
their youth and lack of knowledge, it was a simple matter, for 
they had one compelling thing—faith. ‘The command, “ Go 
ye into all the world,” meant a summons from on high. And 
they obeyed. After receiving the blessing pronounced upon 
them by their lifelong friend and pastor, Dr. Fiske, who had 
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married them, they left immediately on that long and eventful 
wedding journey. 

The bridal couple stopped in Boston to receive their com- 
mission and to buy equipment for their home in the unknown 
land. ‘They took in Niagara Falls in true honeymoon style. 
Then they boarded the train for the overland trip on that much 
talked-of new route to the West Coast, the Union Pacific Rail- 
way. Still travelling in the pathway of the sun, they took ship 
and sailed out through the Golden Gate. 

What a voyage that was, with its stench of dead bodies! For 
Chinese were being transported in coffins in the ship’s hold from 
California to the graves of their ancestors. The S.S. America 
was only a 4500-ton boat, a small rolling tub, but one of the 
first and “‘ very modern ” side-wheelers to cross the Pacific. At 
that time Japanese ships ‘were only junks, seldom venturing be- 
yond home waters. Scarcely a dozen years before had the first 
Japanese-manned ship (a sailing vessel purchased from the 
Dutch and christened the Karin-maru) carried its first Japanese 
envoys of good will to America. And here were John and his 
bride being propelled by “ wheels” to Japan across the vast 
Pacific! ‘Their shipmates were pioneers like themselves—am- 
bassadors of friendship and good will to lands they knew nothing 
about, advance guards of modern civilization to Japan, China, 
India, and the South Sea Islands. A month of long tedious 
days they passed rolling in the trough of the seas, the little 
steamer pitching and falling to the ocean swell or tossing about, 
like the tub it was, in the path of a storm. 

A breath of paradise came to them from palm-fringed 
Hawaiian shores, which briefly broke their journey. Then, 
weeks later, they had their first fair sight of those isles of Nippon, 
bathed in soft mist, appearing in very truth like the mystic 
green crystal drops which, congealing to a thousand islands, fell 
from Izanagi’s legendary spear after it was thrust into the sea 
from the Bridge of Heaven. As if to cheer their weary hearts 
there appeared Mt. Fuji’s face, which shone on them from a 
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parting in the clouds in one of those rare smiles of hers that 
brings good luck. That peerless face John and Maria were soon 
to see daily all about them—delicately painted on the fan the 
Nipponese uses, on the folding screen in his home, and in the 
bottom of his rice bowl. 


Part II 
SOJOURN IN JAPAN 
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Old Time Physician. 
—From sketch by Hokusai. 


KOBE 


Dawn of a New Day 


HE city of Kobe is built on gentle slopes overlooking the 
harbor, which makes into a bay of Japan’s incompar- 
ably lovely Inland Sea. Craggy little islands resem- 

bling green buoys dot its surface as all manner of seagoing craft, 
travelling east and west, weave their way in and out of this 
charming water highway. Foreign buildings mingling with 
native dwellings now terrace the city’s hillsides. From here 
indeed can the present Emperor Hirohito view to advantage the 
naval maneuvers of his very modern fleet and reflect on the 
rapid change which has taken place in Japan’s shipbuilding 
since her junks first beheld those vessels of Commodore Perry’s 
squadron, manned by “hairy foreigners who by some magic 
could tame volcanoes and condense their flaming power within 
their ships, controlling them at will.” * Here now ride the ships 
of all nations at anchor. Largest and busiest port * in the Far 
East in point of trade, this crossroads of the Pacific, abustle with 
life, gives little resemblance to that small coast town of some 
ten thousand inhabitants nestled in the foothills to which John 
Cutting Berry, with his bride and his newly acquired M.D.,° 
came as first resident physician to the young Japan Mission in 
1872. | : 

The young Emperor Mutsuhito, grandfather of the present 

1From The Mikado’s Empire, by William E. Griffis, Harper & Brothers, 
publishers. 


2 Now 1,000,000 inhabitants. 
8 Third medical missionary to Japan, and first of any length of residence. 
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ruler, was on the throne at that time. It was the beginning of 
the reign of Meiji—Era of Enlightenment—that long beneficent 
reign which spanned the young doctor’s years of sojourn in 
Japan. Little did he, the country-bred lad from Maine, dream 
that by the end of that era he would receive a decoration be- 
stowed at the hands of this same emperor as one of the last acts 
of his life. Scarcely five years before the American’s arrival, 
Mutsuhito, the one hundred and twenty-second Mikado, a boy 
of only fifteen, had ascended the throne of his ancestors to inau- 
gurate, after seven hundred years of feudalism—two hundred 
and fifty of it closed to the outside world—a new government 
and a new day for Japan. 

Keiki, the last Shogun of the great Tokugawa clan then ruling 
the land, had surrendered his power in 1868 to the newly rein- 
stated young Mikado and to the new government established 
after the revolution—one of the most memorable incidents of 
world history. For such a sacrifice has seldom been made by 
any ruler, as that which was done by this all-powerful Shogun 
for the best interests of his country. With this act the Shogunate 
fell; the ruling daimyos owing allegiance to their sovereign 
Shogun were replaced by prefectural governors responsible to 
the Emperor and the new Central Government. The samurai, 
or fighting retainers of these feudal clans, were ordered to lay 
down their swords by the band of young patriots who had rein- 
stated the Emperor—patriots who, after Commodore Perry’s 
memorable visit, realized that a united front under a central 
government was essential to cope with any foreign aggressors. 

Commodore Perry (in 1854) had won political Japan from 
seclusion, and Townsend Harris, the first United States Minis- 
ter, had opened her ports (in 1859) to commercial trade, secur- 
ing for foreigners permission to reside in certain treaty ports. 
Far-reaching changes were indeed taking place in this Land of 
a Million Swords, but they were not to be accomplished in a 
day. The land was still in the throes of readjustment when the 
young doctor arrived. ‘There were disgruntled clans unsym- 
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pathetic with the young and struggling government; and the 
sword * of many a swashbuckling and irreconcilable samurai hot- 
head, no longer held in leash by his feudal lord, was ever ready 
to leap out at the hated ketojin (“hairy foreigner”) and make 
trouble for the authorities. Conditions were not only unsettled 
but at times unsafe. 

John saw about him, still posted in the land, the Edicts 
against Christianity stating that belief in the evil Christian 
sect was a crime—a result of the overzealous propaganda of cer- 
tain Jesuit missionaries in the sixteenth century, who were sus- 
pected of making their enterprise a cloak for bringing the Jap- 
anese people under the domination of a foreign potentate. 
Finally determined to rid the country of foreign influence, the 
Shogun Iyeyasu in 1624 expelled all foreigners and closed Japan 
to the outside world. 

Before, and even after the Restoration of 1868 the people 
observed the custom on festival days of “ picture trampling,” 
in which they were ordered by officials to trample on a pic- 
ture of Christ on the Cross. Those who refused to do this were 
arrested and cast into prison. 

To the youthful American, eager to give of his best, this 
young nation emerging from the mist of ancient ideas and cus- 
toms, whose roots even went back to the dawn of time, was ever 
an inspiration and a challenge. Because his early knowledge of 
civic matters was fostered in the town meetings and corner-store 
forums of far-off Maine, he watched with interest the develop- 
ments taking place around him. 

One of the ear!y acts of the young Meiji Emperor had been 
to invite the formerly despised and hated foreign representatives 
in the country to the Imperial City, where he himself received 
them in audience, an act of great condescension, according to 
Japanese canons of etiquette. Thereafter, an imperial decree 
announced His Majesty’s determination to cement amicable re- 
lations with foreign nations, and that the once hated “ barba- 


4 Both long and short swords were abolished in 1876. 
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rian ” was to be treated with courtesy and welcomed as a “ guest 
within the gates.” 

A few months after thé arrival of the Doctor, as John in the 
dignity of his long beard was now called by his associates, there 
was enacted another important event in the history of the young 
government. In a setting of Oriental splendor there was intro- 
duced a product of the West, namely, that thing of magic, “a 
horseless iron carriage.” A short distance it was from Tokyo to 
Yokohama, but made memorable by being the first train journey 
undertaken by the person of a Mikado, so long a figure kept in 
seclusion. Surrounded by nature’s glory on a rare October day 
and by the pomp and circumstance of his court, the Emperor 
Mutsuhito and his retinue, gorgeously attired in flowing cere- 
monial robes, appeared before twenty thousand spectators and 
_ Stepped into the train. It was a great moment when a Mikado, 
for the first time in twelve centuries, presented himself unveiled 
among his subjects and declared the first railroad in Japan 
opened! All this, however, paled before the act of the Mikado 
in receiving, for the first time personally, four of his subjects in 
the plain garb of merchants, the lowest social class, who, in the 
presence of traditional divinity, read an address of congratula- 
tion. A significant moment indeed, when national reformation 
thus broke away from centuries of feudalism.* 

The young Central Government was gradually perfecting its 
organization. Patterned in the main after a parliamentary form 
of government, it added a privy council more powerful than the 
cabinet in advising the Emperor, and a military arm respon- 
sible only to His Majesty. 

Realizing the handicap of Japan’s arrested civilization, the 
government eagerly held out its hands for what the Western 
world could give and with remarkable energy was now setting 
itself to the task of educating the country in Western ideas, In 
general, the work of instruction was divided amongst representa- 


5 Condensed extract from William E. Griffis’ The Mikado’s Empire, 
Harper & Brothers, publishers. 
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tives from the foreign nations. Construction of railroads, tele- 
graph lines and lighthouses was begun and a Western-style army 
and navy started. Also the beginnings of local government, 
agricultural reforms, and an educational system. In fact, the 
year 1872, the year of the Doctor’s arrival, was memorable in 
the annals of Japan as a year of great progress. The imperial 
mint in Osaka was opened and a new coinage was introduced; 
the calendar of the Western world was adopted, and the post 
office organized, runners being employed by means of relays to 
cover one hundred and twenty-five miles a day. 

In accordance with an early proclamation ° by the Emperor: 
“Seek ye knowledge far and wide in the world,” the famous 
Iwakura Embassy had recently been sent forth to travel in 
search of that knowledge, and to investigate conditions in the 
hope of hastening revision of those unequal treaties that had 
been imposed upon Japan. Then, in February, 1873, an im- 
perial proclamation withdrew the Edicts against Christianity 
which for more than two hundred and fifty years had been 
posted in every town. ‘This momentous act opened the way 
for religious liberty, which became general when treaty revisions 
with foreign powers were later consummated. After removal of 
the Edicts, it was permissible to teach Christianity openly. A 
commentator of that time stated that “the fear and hatred of 
Christianity was such as perhaps had never been known before 
in so large a nation, and would probably never again be repro- 
duced in the history of the world.” Up to 1872, according to 
Griffis, so great had been the opposition that there were only 
about ten Protestant Christians. 

Superstition, prejudice and the tradition of centuries were 
strong, and progress was necessarily slow, even after the treaties ‘ 
made it possible for a few scattered foreigners to reside in treaty 
ports. It was shortly before the Doctor’s arrival that the first 


6 One of the five articles of the imperial oath made by the Emperior Meiji 
in March, 1868. 
71859. 
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Protestant Japanese church was started in Yokohama. It was 
called the Church of Christ in Japan. There was as yet no 
translation of the Bible in Japanese; only a beginning had been 
made on portions of the Scriptures. The first Japanese-English 
dictionary, rightly called “‘ the Golden Key which opened East 
to West,” had been gotten out five years earlier by that first 
pioneer American physician, Dr. James C. Hepburn. It was 
Hepburn whom the young Doctor succeeded, doing for Kobe — 
and central Japan what the former had started in the region of 
Yokohama before he retired to take up literary work. 


2 


Old-Time Medicine 


In the field of medicine there were also changes, questionings 
about the new, and much prejudice rife among the people. 
Native physicians realized their needs more than did the people. 
They felt their knowledge was too limited to be efficacious and 
that there was much to learn from Western science. They had 
been bred in the Chinese school of medicine, which had been 
influenced by early Japanese tradition. Doctors were trained 
in the knowledge of powders made from herbs, bones, roots, and 
the bark of trees; of acupuncture, skin disease, and bone com- 
plaints. They had, too, some understanding of smallpox. Also, 
the beneficial use of massage and medicinal hot springs was 
known from ancient times, and even the use of monkeys to test 
out the efficacy of medicinal herbs for the human system. 
Monkeys had been used for crude attempts at dissection, a 
practice antedating the Western scientific use of them and 
handed down from an early period before the Christian era. 

But at the same time soup made of tiger bones was consid- 
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ered a sure cure for cowardice, eating the pulsating heart of an 
eel for anemia, and so on. Also, Japanese ideas of healing were 
influenced by Buddhism, introduced through China in the sixth 
century. A court official who fell ill prayed to Buddha for relief 
and recovered. ‘This led to the use of prayers and charms 
against disease. Buddhist teaching emphasized the theory that 
human suffering arose from discord of the spirits of the “ four 
elements ”—fire, wind, earth, and water, of which it was thought 
the body was composed. Mingled with this was the old idea 
that treatment of disease required the exorcism of evil spirits, 
and the practice of medicine was at least partly a religious rite 
and the priest a religious healer. 

With the coming of the Jesuit missionary, Francis Xavier, in 
1549, a hospital was established in connection with his mission. 
Later, to favor the medical side of the work, land was set aside 
in the ancient capital of Kyoto by the friendly Shogun for the 
growing of medicinal herbs and other plants, which, favored by 
the climate, added a rich store of varieties to the empire. Two 
medical priests connected with the small church established here, 
first conducted a dispensary for the poor. The native system of 
medicine now showed some Western influence from contacts 
with traders. 

Medical science received a setback, however, when later, be- 
cause of the political intrigues which enraged the Shogun, the 
Jesuits, Portuguese, and other foreigners were banished from 
Japan’s shores. But through the Dutch, who were permitted 
trade only at the port of Nagasaki, there was contact with Eu- 
ropean physicians travelling for the Dutch East India Company. 
While Christianity and all religious books were under govern- 
ment ban, this did not apply to medical works, and some knowl- 
edge was gained by a few Japanese students through Dutch 
books. But the native or Chinese school of medicine universally 
practiced in the land, fearing loss of prestige, had resisted from 
time to time these occasional explorations into the field of 
Western science, so that they were carried on at times secretly, 
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at times with encouragement, or again under the ban of the 
authorities. Finally, the Chinese school, being influential at 
court, secured the promulgation of an edict from the government 
prohibiting all practice of Western medicine for internal disease 
on the ground that a European was different from an Asiatic 
and that medicine used for one was not suitable for the other! 
This put a stop to further practice and further translation of 
European medical books. 

Medical science in Japan, oddly enough, was one of the first 
to profit by Commodore Perry’s arrival. Fearing an invasion 
of foreign forces and a sanguinary conflict, Japanese leaders felt 
it a necessity in their preparation for defense to familiarize their 
physicians with the treatment of the “barbarians” strange 
gunshot wounds, and a translation of a treatise on this subject 
was accordingly made. Although the conflict fortunately never 
came to pass, the impetus thus aroused strengthened latent in- 
terest in Western medicine, and opposition by the government 
and the native system lost strength. Dutch, German, English, 
and American teachers were sought. In 1857, the first govern- 
ment hospital was started in the “ open port” city of Nagasaki, 
in charge of Dr. Van Meedervoort, a Dutch physician, and after 
the restoration of the Mikado, one was established in Tokyo, in 
charge of Dr. Willis, an English naval surgeon. The latter was 
started shortly before the arrival of the young American doctor 
at Kobe. Up to this time there was very little knowledge of 
anatomy, chemistry, and surgery, while of modern bacteriology 
the Japanese were wholly ignorant. 

Ignorance in health matters was so great and the new gov- 
ernment’s desire to improve so earnest that statistics in a London 
medical journal of that day stated that Japan during the ’70’s 
showed a higher percentage of progress in preventive medicine 
than any other nation. When the government, in 1875, three 
years after the Doctor’s coming, promulgated an edict that new 
licenses for the practice of medicine would hereafter be issued 
only to those who could pass an examination in Western medical 
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_ science, all possible means were employed to acquire this neces- 

sary knowledge. Some young men went to America and Eu- 
rope. But the great majority, of necessity, availed themselves of 

opportunities becoming accessible in Japan, and were, hence, 

especially receptive to a foreign physician’s arrival. The Doctor 
soon found himself called on from every side by Japanese eager 
for instruction. 


3 
O Land of Lantern and of Fan 


But what a fairyland he and his bride had come to—this 
Land of the Gods, with its charming countryside a veritable 
garden for immortals, its hillsides abloom with flowers and cleft 
by cascading waterfalls; its spacious temple grounds, its minia- 
ture garden plots. And what a strange people this, who called 
themselves descendants of the gods through their Emperor, 
who traced descent back to the great sun goddess herself. How 
strange, too, their worship of many gods; their temples filled 
with countless idols, their groves sheltering images of saint or 
sage; their ancestor worship, their nature cults! All so bewilder- 
ing to these two young New Englanders, with their austere and 
simple faith in the one true God. 

What queer customs on every hand! The natives with their 
ceremonious bowing to the level of their knees, halting foot traf- 
fic. ‘Their little paper-shell houses with heavily tiled roofs, their 
odd costumes and pickaback babies! The shaved eyebrows and 
blackened teeth of the married women. The haughty bearing 
of the two-sworded samurai stalking by on wooden clogs, the 
little fans tucked in the belt, the seminudity of the coolies, who, 
with bodies elaborately tattooed, ran in short trunks or clad only 
in loincloths. The strange characters in bold brush strokes 
splashed upon signs and paper lanterns, the lacquered and richly 
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adorned palanquins of the noblemen, and the funny jinrikishas, 
those absurd little “ man-pulled,’ two-wheeled wagonettes, 
which, sprung from that first American baby carriage * recon- 
structed to carry a crippled lady missionary, had recently come 
into general use. 

How amusing to ride about in these miniature vehicles, with 
their runners uttering sharp cries to warn people out of the way. 
Hai! Hai! Packhorses prance, children scatter, old people 
hurry. The right of way is the rickshaw’s when the runners 
shout. The wagonettes fitted “little Ria” perfectly. But to 
the Doctor’s stalwart frame they were a problem. It was some 
time before he could balance himself properly. He feared to 
lean back comfortably against the seat lest he lift the little run- 
ner off the ground, or forward lest he and the shafts be thrown 
to earth. It was indeed “ upsetting ” when a friend and he once 
stepped rather clumsily into a double rickshaw, and, losing their 
balance, went over backwards! 

But their fun was soon overshadowed by more serious affairs. 
There was so much for them to learn and understand. Cen- 
turies of Eastern tradition and custom so different from theirs! 
_ Ideas entirely opposite from their own—a people who to them 
read backwards, talked backwards, whose very thought proc- 
esses seemed to work backwards. And so much at once de- 
manding their attention and pressing on them to be done even 
before they had a chance to learn the language. The care of the 
sick for John, what to eat and how to tell the cook-san for Maria. 

On their arrival the young couple, ill and exhausted from 
their difficult voyage, had immediately been taken under the 
care of “Pa and Ma” Greene, earlier arrivals who had had 
“experience.” ‘Iwo other couples the year before and the 


8 Made by a Japanese for a Baptist missionary in 1871, it was said to be 
the origin of the jinrikisha in Japan, whence its name. Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, however, claims the discovery of the first ‘‘ man- pulled ” two- 
wheeled wagonette (later adopting the Japanese name), which was designed 
and made in 1846 by a carriage maker (Draper) for a missionary returning 
to Africa. This he took back with him, starting the idea there. With vary- 
ing modifications, rickshaws are found throughout the Orient. 
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Doctor and his wife the fourth, made up that first station of 
the new Japan Mission of the American Board. 

It was late spring, a day in May, which, after their two 
months’ wedding journey, found them looking for a little home 
of their own. Stately irises were flaunting their imperial colors 
of purple and white, as if to give them a royal welcome. Feath- 
ery bamboo had for some time been sending up its takenoko, 
tender baby shoots, from the ground to cluster round the parent 
stem. Little birds were nesting. On a slope overlooking the 
bay the young couple set up housekeeping in a little bungalow— 
their home during those first five busy and happy years of their 
married life. To it John brought his new-bought furniture 
shipped out from Boston, which, delayed in its passage around 
the Horn, had just arrived. Here Maria set up the little old- 
fashioned walnut desk that was her mother’s, placed rocking 
chairs about, arranged crocheted “ tidies,’ hung up chromos 
and embroidered mottoes on the wall—alli reminders of her far- 
away New England home. 

The Doctor and his wife were the envy of their neighbors in 
this land of straw mats when they received a present of strips 
of Brussels carpeting. Maa! Maa!—What luxury! Carpeting 
was hard to procure in those days in a country which produced 
no wool. Material so costly was until recently bought only by 
wealthy Japanese at exclusive importers’ stores at so much a 
square inch for making purses and tobacco pouches. This ma- 
terial caused the astonishment of the first Goodwill Envoys to 
the United States a few years earlier, when they saw “ whole 
rooms in San Francisco laid to it, and moreover on this costly 
fabric people walking in the shoes in which they had come from 
the street!” ° 

Homesick in this land so strange to them, they seemed at 
first to have but two things in common with it—love of the sea 
and of the gnarled pines. But they grew to love the mellow, 
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sweet tolling of the temple bells, which came to take the place 
in Maria’s heart of the bright ringing of the Winter Street 
Church bells of a Sunday morning. And the melancholy note of 
the blind flute player, with his bamboo cane tapping his way 
about the lantern-lit streets, and the clack, clack-clack of the 
night watchman beating his wooden blocks sounded now for her 
the evening curfew. Often they would stroll together along the 
bund or water front and watch the sunset over the bay and the 
fishermen sculling their sampans, homeward bound. 

Sometimes of an afternoon they would climb winding foot- 
paths to the hillside shrine. Walking beneath red toriz, memorial 
gateways erected to bygone saints, and up stone steps bordered 
by ancient stone lanterns, they would watch worshippers kneel, 
clap their hands in prayer, and cast some zeni (coppers) or a 
few grains of rice into the wooden coffers of the temple. Or 
branching off, they would follow another path higher up which 
led to a waterfall, where, in the tea house quaintly perched on 
an overhanging crag, they would sip tea from tiny round cups 
and practice a word or two of this “ queer ” language on their 
smiling tea hostess, such as, “ Ohayo ” (good morning) or “ Kirei 
desu. né?”—* Pretty, is it not?—as in friendly fashion they 
pointed to the wind-blown spray. 

Among important events to the Doctor and his wife during 
their first lonely months in that strange land was the arrival of 
the American mail. After such a surge of homesickness that 
it seemed as if they could not wait any longer, at last the en- 
velopes with the familiar handwriting came! With what eager 
joy were they opened, read and reread! Beside the quaint little 
daguerreotype of her mother on the old walnut desk—that dear 
face looking out from its sweet lace cap set off with the white 
fichu about her neck—Maria would sit down in the old rocker, 
tears running down her face, and laugh and cry over the letter. 
That “letter from home,” with its faint and delicate pen lines 
in her mother’s fine hand—the writing crisscrossing the pages — 
both ways and making a sort of checkerboard pattern in the 
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manner of the day. And John in his armchair by the table, his 
mother’s letter in his hands, with its news of neighbors and farm 
crops, daisy-starred meadows, chickens, and cows. Cows! 
Would that he had a good milch cow in this milkless land! 

Yes, one of their first problems was milk, for the canned 
variety was not what it is today. And the few Japanese cows 
were beasts of burden, not milch cows. The Doctor was soon 
introduced to an intrepid American neighbor’s method of pro- 
curing milk. Mr. D. had arrived a few months earlier and 
wished to display his prowess. Where he had gotten hold of his 
forlorn specimen of cow no one knew. He had stalled this 
apology in his self-made “ barn,” constructed from his Amer- 
ican furniture crates. The Doctor, an interested spectator, 
watched operations. Mr. D. tied each hind foot to a stake in 
the ground, then the tail to a hook on the wall. Another rope 
strung up the cow’s nose by its ring. The calf was already tied 
by a half hitch around a post. The stage now set for action, 
Mr. D. unloosed the calf, keeping hold of one end of the rope 
about the post. When the calf sucked greedily, Mr. D. pulled 
on the rope, fastening back the calf, and milked rapidly while 
the cow was letting down its milk presumably to the calf. Soon 
the flow stopped. She wasn’t fooled long. On with the calf 
again! Suck, suck! Another pull on the rope! More and 
faster milking! After an hour’s arduous work, mirabile dictu, 
a cupful of milk! What a hearty laugh the Doctor, reared on 
a farm and an expert milker, had over this performance! 

The Doctor decided to try goat’s milk. He remembered that 
°Od Lowell, his old friend back home, had been successful in 
raising goats. So he sent to Shanghai for two, a billy and a 
nanny. After devious journeyings, the pair arrived. But they 
proved to be a milkless variety. Moreover, they soon caused 
strained international relations. ‘The nanny ate the tops off a 
Japanese merchant’s turnip bed; they both devoured the green 
growing plot of lawn grass that a certain Mr. G. had been 
carefully nurturing from shoots he had brought with him from 
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the Hawaiian Islands, shoots which carefully planted in tin cans 
had all but perished during the long voyage. To ruin such 
precious grass was a crime, for the native kind was a scrubby 
Australian variety. Then, alas, the much heralded Chinese 
goats became entangled with an Englishman’s bulldog, bringing 
a decided finale to the Doctor’s vision of fresh milk. And Mr. — 
D.’s “ calf-pumping ” method obtained for some time, until milch 
cows could be imported. 

Another problem and a growing one to the Doctor were the 
“queer” personalities which strayed into the mission field, 
causing trouble. Mr. J. called himself a mystic. He had ideas. 
His ideas sometimes ran away with him. He built a house. It 
ran away with the slender building fund set aside for the little 
Mission Station. The house grew bigger and bigger. It was 
airy for a warm climate but impossible to heat. On its com- 
pletion, Mr. J. decided he must keep in contact with the natural 
electric forces of the earth. He made a large hole in the first 
floor, boarding in the sides to the ground. Here he sat. His 
bare feet touching mother earth made the contact, while, with 
his mind thus attuned, he wrote at a desk constructed across the 
opening! 


&? 


4 


Language Difficulties 


One of the great difficulties the young couple had to tackle 
was the language—one of the hardest in the world, because, in 
addition, Chinese characters must be learned. Then there was 
the Japanese written form, the scholarly language, differing from 
the spoken, and the dialects of various districts. ‘There were no 
real personal pronouns, no articles, no prepositions, and no such 
distinction of sex or number as in English. With the difficulties 
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also of pronunciation and inflection arising from indistinct ar- 
ticulation—as Japanese hardly separate their lips when talking— 
and too, with sentence construction the reverse of what we are 
accustomed to, it was a problem indeed. Then there were dis- 
tinctions arising from the comparative ranks of speaker and 
hearer, and the mistakes of the foreigner in using an honorable 
word for himself and a humble one for the guest. Some idea 
of the perplexities of the Doctor and his wife may be judged 
from a glimpse at one of their lessons.*° 

They are sitting with a little book covered with queer charac- 
ters, from whose pages moving slowly up and down and from 
right to left, if they can but remember it, they laboriously try to 
read. The old sensei, their teacher, sits in stiff silk-clad dignity 
squat on the floor. Now comes the halting “ conversation 
period.” The young Americans begin bravely, “ The boy eats 
meshi.” “No,” replies the teacher. “In mentioning a child’s 
rice say, ‘The boy eats mama.’” ‘They try again. “Do you 
like meshi?” But the sensez prompts them, saying it is courtesy 
in speaking to another person about eating rice to say gozen. 
Having absorbed this, they proceed with “ ‘The shopkeeper sells 
gozen.” ‘The sensei however informs them that the use of meshi 
and gozen are only for cooked rice, that komé is the word for un- 
boiled rice. Bewildered, they continue: “ Komé grows in paddy 
fields.” But once more they are politely halted with the words: 
““ Growing rice, Honorable Ones, is called iné.” Helplessly the 
pupils again appeal to the teacher: “ Tell us, dozo, when to use | 
wa and when to say ga.” And the teacher, himself with little 
systematic knowledge of how to teach his own language, with no 
idea of rules and withal too courteous to point out his pupil’s 
errors, was soon imitating his very blunders in order to make 
himself better understood to the foreigner. This was also true 
of the servants, so that soon each foreigner had about him a 
little group speaking a dialect of his own invention. 

The Doctor threw his Yankee energy into the task. Eager 
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to learn with speed, as so much medical work was pressing, he 
was impatient with his teacher because he wouldn’t teach him 
the more quickly learned vernacular. His teacher felt that, 
according to Japanese ideas, it was beneath the dignity of so 
eminent a man as Berry Sensei to converse in the simpler, com- 
mon language, anyway. Once he asked his teacher to listen 
carefully to an address he was to make before a group as- 
sembled at one of his dispensary services and to note the mis- 
takes which he felt sure he had made. Said his teacher after- 
wards humbly: “ You spoke so wisely, Honorable One, and said 
so many things I did not know, it would be invidious of me to 
correct your language! ”’ 

In those days so many new foreign articles found their way 
into Japan, such as garasu (glass), rampu (lamp), stobu 
(stove), that the Japanese had no words in their language to 
describe them. Ludicrous situations resulted. At the water 
front one day the Doctor overheard an Englishman who was 
receiving a tank of gas arguing with the Japanese customs official 
about the duty. Asked what was in the tank, the Englishman 
‘replied, “ Kazé,” giving the only equivalent he could think of. 
“ Kazé!” (wind) ejaculated the official, nonplussed. ‘“ You 
mean kazé—fuii—like that?” The official blew into the air. 
“No! No!” the Englishman shook his head. “ Kazé! Kazé,” 
and he pinched his nose, making a very wry face. More mysti- 
fied, the officer insisted on knowing why mere wind was being 
transported when there was plenty of it in Japan. Certainly 
there was no need of paying duty on wind! The Englishman 
was anxious; the officials mystified. Much talk and gesticulat- 
ing. The Englishman proffered money for the duty in an effort 
to hurry his freight along. Further conferences by officials en- 
sued as to what sort of duty could be placed on wind. Finally, 
unable to restrain their curiosity any longer, despite the English- 
man’s emphatic objections, the officials took out the plug. And 
with dire results, as the tank was filled with sulphurated hydro- 
gen gas, the fumes of which all but knocked the amazed officials 
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flat. ‘* Believe me,’ the Doctor would chuckle whenever he 
related this story, “ those Japanese couldn’t hustle that ‘ devil of 
a foreigner’ and his ‘ bewitched wind’ through the customs fast 
enough—and free! ” 

Such were some of the difficulties—untrained teachers, no 
proper textbooks. Foreigners in those early days got on as best 
they could. Indeed, it was more than a laughing matter; in 
fact it was a serious problem. The foreigner was presenting to 
a community, often for the first time, the Western world’s re- 
ligion, its education, and culture. A mistake in speech, however 
unwittingly made, might easily have unfortunate consequences. 


5 


Church Beginnings 


In the fall of 1872 the Doctor and his three associates were 
appointed delegates to the first conference of Protestant mission 
workers, held in Yokohama. Meeting with them were repre- 
sentative foreigners and also elders of the newly formed Japanese 
church. It was an event of importance in that even at that 
early day these broad-minded men resolved as far as possible, 
in establishing native churches, to avoid denominational differ- 
ences so confusing to the native mind, and to seek uniformity 
in aims and methods of work. 

The Doctor was impressed with the sight of the long line of 
Japanese Catholic Christians, who, released from their years of 
imprisonment at the abolition of the Edicts, passed through 
Kobe in the spring of 1873. Remnants they were of those early 
followers of the Jesuit Fathers, who, in spite of persecution and 
efforts at their extermination, had secretly kept alive from gen- 
eration to generation the spark of their faith, until, discovered a 
few years before the Doctor’s arrival, they again had been per- 
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secuted and imprisoned. With their release and the removal 
of the Edict Boards that same year fell the last official barrier 
to religious liberty. 

He had heard, of course, from his older confreres the remark- 
able story of Wakasa, that earliest Japanese Protestant Chris- 
tian, and how this high official had literally pulled his new- 
found religion out of the sea. Of how he had rescued a strange 
book floating in Nagasaki harbor and, curious about it, had 
learned that it was a Dutch Bible—an account of the “ hairy 
foreigners’ religion.” Of how, finally securing a Chinese version, 
but finding it too difficult of comprehension, he had carried on 
that first strange Bible class with emissaries riding back and 
forth between himself and a Dutch Reformed missionary many 
miles away, bearing questions and answers about the Western 
world’s God from teacher to pupil, which resulted in 1866 in 
his conversion. 

The Doctor identified himself with the struggling band of 
native Christians, which a year later formed the nucleus of the 
first Protestant Japanese Church in Kobe. Eager to help, just 
as in his boyhood days he had aided the travelling minister in 
Maine by shovelling snow and tending the church fires, so here 
he acted as doorman Sundays for the little group meeting in a 
dim back room on a side street. He could not preach, he could 
not even speak the language, but he could smile and say a 
proudly learned Japanese phrase, “ Dozo, o hairi kudasat” 
—‘ Please make your honorable entrance,” and, bowing, invite 
street stragglers to enter and hear the preacher—an American 
preacher, but sitting Japanese fashion, squat on a cushion, in 
order thus to allay suspicion of the foreigner and his “ strange ” 
ways. Thus the church began. “ Ah, Sensei Sama,” said a 
wrinkle-faced old farmer to him years later, “no other church 
services ever meant so much to me as in those early days when I 
had to walk many miles to attend them.” 

Preaching services at that time were precarious affairs and 
fraught with danger. Frequently Buddhist priests, with their 
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students, took possession of a preaching place, creating a noisy 
disturbance, and shouting derisively, “ Ijin! In!” (foreigner) 
at the speaker. Again a street rabble with sticks and stones 
would break up the meeting. But hated as the foreigner and 
his new religion were, the preacher sometimes represented a 
good fare, worth scrapping for. Amidst shouts, coarse language, 
and uncouth buffetings by naked boatmen, who waved paper 
lanterns which frequently burst into flames, the foreigner would 
be catapulted unceremoniously onto the hatoba, or landing 
place, of some seaside village where he was asked to speak. 
Often the senders of the call would themselves be imprisoned or 
intimidated with threats of violence by relatives for their offense 
in daring to invite teachers of the hated religion to come, and 
would not be on hand to escort the preacher. Often gaping 
crowds of curiosity seekers, squatting on their heels, jammed the 
matted floors. Many fearful of sorcery, yet compelled by curi- 
osity to listen, sat concealed from the “strange blue-eyed and 
hairy foreigner’s evil eye” behind protecting paper screens. 
Shadowing of the foreigner by detectives was constant, partly 
for his safety and partly to find out what he really was about. 
Said Mr. G., a mission associate, “ It is difficult now to realize 
the constraint under which the early mission worker labored. 
When a samurai, with his two swords and his head topped by 
its gun-hammer cue, called on you and, laying his swords on 
the table, took his seat and asked what your business was, what 
would you say?” ; 
The little band of native Christians suffered so much opposi- 
tion and even persecution that they became strong and valiant 
in the new faith. “You are disgracing your family,” said a 
mother to her son, an acquaintance of the Doctor’s, who had 
become interested in Christianity. “ Promise to have nothing 
more to do with the foreigner’s religion or else slay yourself.” 
Whereat she offered the boy his father’s sword only with which, 
according to Japanese custom, it was possible to blot out the 
stain by committing hara-kiri. On his refusal, she grasped the 
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sword herself in order to save the honor of the house by taking 
her own life—an act from which she was with difficulty re- 
strained. | 

Mindful of his own lack of religious education as a boy, the 
Doctor wanted to do something for the Japanese children who 
came with their parents to the little church. On December 7, 
1873, he started a Sunday school, which proved to be the first 
one for Japanese in the country. He was its first superin- 
tendent, a position he faithfully held for four years in spite of 
his own increasing work. ‘The school soon became popular and 
with far-reaching results. Again, because of his boyhood love 
for his country singing school back home, he decided that even 
in this strange land he could do something in that way too. And 
so it came about that he was the first to compile a Japanese 
sambika or hymnbook. ‘The weird and melancholy strains of 
the native music did not lend themselves to the onward march- 
ing courage and faith expressed in Christian hymns. In 1874, 
with the help of an associate and a Chinese printer, he set 
Japanese words to thirty-three hymn tunes and six old chants 
which he used to sing as a country lad, the latter peculiarly 
adapted to the Japanese, who were used to intoning in their 
ceremonies rather than singing. 


ied: 


The Doctor had little time, however, for outside interests, 
with the health of the Mission to care for, the native sick press- 
ing on him. He continued his service at the International Hos- 
pital (foreign) for a year. But the native dispensary work 
increased so rapidly (he already had ten student doctors) that 
he decided to resign and devote his full time to it. The hospital 
trustees accepted his resignation with keen regret, saying that 
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Rapid Growth of Medical Work 
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they “could not speak too highly of his year’s service.” * 
Shortly thereafter Kohei (Takahira) Kanda, Governor of Kobe, 
appointed the young American as Medical Director to the Hiogo 
Prefectural Hospital. ‘This native hospital, with its forty beds, 
fine new buildings of foreign architecture, and well laid out 
grounds, had just been started in Kobe by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment and was eagerly awaiting the advice and help of a 
foreign physician. He accepted the position on the following 
conditions: “freedom to establish and visit dispensaries to be 
located in near-by centers, freedom to bring to the hospital 
surgical cases from such centers for operation, freedom to do 
charity work for the poor at the expense of the prefecture.” 

Heavy surgical and medical work resulted. His students now 
numbered twenty. Patients came from three to four hundred 
miles distant. They carried home with them not only instruc- 
tion for the treatment of their own illnesses but also a demon- 
stration of the kindness of the foreigner and the kind of care 
given the sick. Pamphlets, too, were given them, and after the 
Edicts against Christianity were removed, translated portions of 
the Scriptures. 

During the first year or two, popular feeling against the new 
religion very generally prevailed. In fact, before the Edicts 
were withdrawn it was under penalty of death, of course, to 
profess or speak of Christianity. But this new Western science 
of healing was a different matter. Many folk flocked to see 
and come under the care and tutelage of this young physician, 
who realized full well that practical service would have more 
influence in those early days than theories and creeds. Dr. DeF. 
said in a mission report:*” 


“It is worthy of notice that the first form of Christian work that 
won the admiring attention of the Japanese was medical service. 
The physician had the inside track. It is like a dream in these later 
days of freedom of travel and work to look back and see how the 


11From Annual Report (1873) of the International Hospital at Kobe. 
12 See Appendix. 
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medical man was in the vanguard of mission workers, going before 
them, allaying apprehension and changing the prejudices of the 
people. He was the one who made it possible to open preaching 
places and schools for teaching, where otherwise it would not have 
been done for long years. In those early days young Berry jumped 
at once into prominence. By his rare tact, sympathy and courteous 
ways, as well as his medical skill, he was soon welcomed in the 
interior and in places where other foreigners found it impossible 
to go.” 


As the report of the new doctor’s success at the hospital spread, 
requests from outlying towns and villages came in, begging him 
to start clinics and dispensaries among them. This he did, as 
suspicion was gradually allayed, at Hiogo, Akashi, Himeji, 
Kakogawa, Sanda, Arima, and other centers within a radius 
of fifty miles of Kobe, making the rounds in weekly and monthly 
visits. It was his custom to secure the consent and co-operation 
of the native physicians and village authorities to whom he ex- 
plained his humanitarian aim in coming as a physician to Japan 
and his desire for local help. This frank approach put the mat- 
ter up to the authorities, who usually were eager to aid him. 
He would ask them to secure a public building or unused temple 
in which to work, and to raise money from paying patients and 
public-minded citizens for a student interpreter and for neces- 
sary drugs, disinfectants, bandages, and the like for poor patients. 
It is worthy of comment that the expenses of running this ever- 
widening dispensary, including assistants’ salaries, was over six 
thousand dollars a year, all of which was covered by the gen- 
erous contributions of rich Japanese in the towns and villages 
where he worked and whom he had influenced to help in this 
community service. This was in accord with his practice of 
encouraging local native support, something that each could 
contribute to the common good. ‘This inspired in the Jap- 
anese a feeling of self-respect and won for him their hearty co- 
operation. 

His method of work at this time is of interest as showing how, 
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single-handed, one man spread his instruction and influence 
over a wide area: 


“On his monthly tours to these medical outposts he saw from 
five to seven hundred patients, besides numerous physicians from 
the same localities. In order to instruct these physicians didacti- 
cally as well as clinically, he prepared daily a lesson sheet and sent 
it in advance to the nearest station, where it was copied and sent 
to the next station. In this way many native physicians who could 
not leave their practice to come to the central hospital or dispen- 
sary for study were taught the most important elementary prin- 
ciples of medical science. The copious notes the young doctor took 
as a student (at Jefferson Medical College) and revised to meet 
the requirements of native students were in this way of inestimable 
use to these Japanese physicians.” 7° 


Besides that, at every clinic and dispensary he was surrounded 
by eager student doctors (in Kobe by as many as one hundred 
and twenty), and his patients not only were treated and cured 
but became practical examples to the young physicians of the 
theories taught. 

During the summer of 1873, at the governor’s request, he 
wrote out careful health directions and warnings for the aid of 
the people in preparing them to meet the oncoming epidemic 
of cholera then raging in Singapore and Shanghai. He also 
wrote directing the governor’s attention to bad drainage and 
faulty disposal of rotting refuse and filth in open lots over which 
houses were now being built, to the menace of public health. 

The loathsome condition of the lepers whom the Doctor saw 
in streets and on his tours and the dangers of the spread of that 
dread disease also concerned him, and he wrote several times 
to the governor, and was the first to enlist his aid and that of 
the governors of neighboring ken (prefectures) toward estab- 
lishing a leper asylum in which to segregate and properly care 

13 Extract from a paper on Dr. Berry’s work in the “ Transactions of the 
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for them. His notebooks of this day are filled with diagrams 
for such an institution. 


7 


Prison Reform 


The year following his arrival, one of “ life’s interruptions,” 
as he called it, proved to be one of the most important accom- 
plishments of his career, ‘There was an epidemic of beriberi, 
a disease prevalent in the Orient,’* which took him to the city 
prison. Here he was confronted by the appalling condition of 
the prisoners—the stench, the unspeakable sanitary conditions, 
the filth, the lack of proper foods, and, worst of all, the brutal 
corporal punishment. He was shocked at the sight of a man 
spread upon the ground face down, with hands and feet tied 
to stakes widely separated, being lashed thirty blows with split 
bamboo flails until it raised the flesh in festering sores; at the 
groans of the prisoners, at the sight of young offenders and old 
criminals packed, twenty or more together, in a small cell on 
the floor and without bedding at night. He found that many 
were sick solely from the poisoned air of badly ventilated rooms. 
He found also that prisoners simply awaiting trial were subject 
to inhuman and cruel treatment similar to that given condemned 
criminals. Men only under suspicion, and later released, had 
come to him for treatment for lacerated backs and partially par- 
alyzed limbs from heavy flogging. 

This state of affairs made a deep impression on him. For- 
tunate in having the friendship and staunch support of Governor 
Kanda, he sat down and wrote a report to him of what he had 
seen, pointing out that the institution now was a breeding place 
for both disease and crime, and suggested many changes. He 
gave a detailed outline of reforms, including better hygienic 


14 Due to food deficiency from too exclusive a diet of polished rice. 
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requirements, drainage, disinfection, proper care of sick; the in- 
troduction of manual labor and industrial employment, with 
the purpose of teaching the prisoner some trade; the appoint- 
ment of a prison chaplain, starting of a prison library, abolition 
of corporal punishment, classification of prisoners, separation of 
sexes, ventilation, suitable quarters. He even turned architect 
and drew up plans for new prison buildings. He advocated 
shortening of the prison term for good conduct, return of a 
portion of the proceeds of the prisoner’s labor on his release as 
a help toward his self-support till he could find employment, 
the training of prison officers for their position, organization of 
societies to aid prisoners after release, and the establishment of 
schools for the criminal class. In short, as one official commen- 
tator said many years later, it was “ a reform program that would 
sound well today.” In a comment jotted down in a notebook 
the young Doctor wrote: 


“ Oct. 22, 1873. Made another visit to the prison. It is terrible. 
Wrote the governor again. Oh, that I may have some little in- 
fluence in instituting a reform in the prison discipline of Japan.” 


Governor Kanda, ever eager to further good work, acted on 
his suggestions with such results that the Doctor was encouraged 
to ask if the work might be extended to other prisons and that 
permission be given him to visit and report to headquarters. He 
felt that the Central Government should know of such condi- 
tions, particularly now as it was anxious to make a favorable 
impression on foreign Powers for treaty revisions. Accompanied 
by his scholarly assistant, Dr. Kimura, and travelling about at his 
own expense, he visited four large prisons in neighboring cities, 
including Kyoto. He made more detailed reports and then 
wrote to Foreign Minister Terajima at Tokyo and to Mr. John 
A. Bingham, the United States Minister. But here he encoun- 
tered complications. His request was refused on the ground 
that because of pending treaties with foreign countries any re- 
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flection on internal Japanese conditions just then might retard 
their efforts. A year elapsed. Meantime, he wrote to a Dr. 
Wines, then Prison Commissioner of New York, who had just 
returned from a World Conference on Prisons in London, ask- 
ing for his reports on general prison conditions. With these 
reports finally in hand, he formulated a detailed program for 
the reformation of Japan’s entire penal system, the first ever 
attempted. ‘This was rendered into official Japanese by young 
Miyoji Ito, the governor’s interpreter, who was later to rise in 
prominence and become another of his staunch friends. 

Several months later, the Doctor went himself with his report 
on general reforms to Tokyo. Interviewing Mr. Bingham, he 
asked for a card to Mr. Toshimichi Okubo, a member of that 
distinguished Iwakura Embassy, and afterwards Home Minister, 
who was in charge of prison administration at that time. Ina 
cordial interview he received the young American on that mem- 
orable morning in 1873. ‘The Home Minister told the Doctor 
that he had heard favorably of his work in Kobe and bade him 
go forward with his general prison inspection, saying he would 
send advance notices to the prison governors. He also asked 
the Doctor to send in his report, one to the Home and one to 
the Foreign Office of the government. 


“TI left the building [wrote the Doctor later] with the distinct im- 
pression that Mr. Okubo was the strongest character I had met in 
Japan, a conviction I still hold. I can see him in memory now as 
he entered that room—his strong, earnest face, with slightly 
downcast eyes, his frank look as he spoke to me and his quick de- 
cision that I do the work in the prisons to which he assigned me; 
and this memory will ever remain.” *° 


The final reports of the Doctor outlining a comprehensive plan 
based on the most scientific knowledge of prison reform he 
could obtain were compiled in a pamphlet and then read 

15 One of Japan’s most far-seeing statesmen, Mr. Okubo was later as- 


sassinated by a band of fanatical and misguided patriots for his progressive 
ideas. 
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throughout the penal institutions of the Empire. These reforms 
of the Doctor’s became the foundation of Japan’s present penal 
system. 

Some Japanese first heard about Christianity while inmates 
of the Kobe prison, for later, through the Doctor’s influence, 
young men active in the little Kobe church were permitted en- 
trance to talk in friendly fashion with the prisoners, as he himself 
did on his medical rounds. ‘This had its effect. Sometimes pris- 
oners showing good conduct would be entrusted with errands 
to secure medicine from the Doctor’s office for sick prisoners. 
To these he always spoke a kindly word of help and advice. On 
one occasion, when a fire had broken out, a man influenced by 
instruction on the “ Jesus-Way” prevented several prisoners 
from attempting to escape, rebuking them for such conduct. 
For this his term was shortened, and when freed he became a 
useful citizen and later active in Christian work. Such an inci- 
dent was worth volumes of argument in convincing officials. 

The Doctor secured from Governor Kanda permission to have 
Mr. Maeda, one of the early church members, appointed to the 
prison as a sort of teacher-chaplain for the men. He was to 
teach arithmetic, reading, and morals. However, as the oppor- 
tunity offered, he spoke to the prisoners of the new religion. He 
met derision and opposition, of course, but continued neverthe- 
less. 

One day, the Doctor, making a medical call at the prison, 
received a message to come to the chaplain’s room. “ Berry 
Sensei,” said the chaplain bowing, “ examine please this humble 
document which I have received from eight of the prisoners.” 
Its cover was decorated with a pretty wreath of flowers hand- 
painted in colors. In its center was a cross, and on the cross 
four Chinese characters, meaning “ ‘The Company of the New 
Covenant.” ‘Then came an agreement stating that the persons 
whose names were signed at the end “entered into solemn 
covenant with each other and with God to cease from all viola- 
tions of the law of God and the land and to follow Christ as their 
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guide.” At the end, in place of affixing a personal stamp or 
seal—which in Japan is customary on all important statements, 
receipts, and the like—each prisoner, with no seal of his own, had 
dipped his thumb into the black ink and made his identification 
mark on the paper close to his name. Hearing of this, the gov- 
ernor became so impressed that he appointed the prison teacher 
to the post of superintendent of the prison. Meanwhile, “ ‘The 
Company of the New Covenant ” began to receive new additions 
to its membership from among the prisoners. 

Mr. Taneaki Hara, now head of Government Work for Dis- 
charged Prisoners in Tokyo, who early became interested in the 
Doctor’s work for prison reform, records *® that some of the 
discharged prisoners who during their term of sentence came 
under the American’s influence not only reformed but later 
became leaders in prison and social service work and citizens 
influential in their communities. Among them was Mr. W. 
Yagi, a state prisoner and one of those who had come to the 
Doctor’s office for prison medicine. After his release, Yagi 
secured through the Doctor’s help a position as an official in the 
Hyogo Prefecture, and later was promoted to the School Depart- 
ment. Another was young Yasunaga, who later became one of 
the country’s outstanding educational leaders. Also Mr. K. 
Watanabe, who after release became interested in promoting 
Christian work in the prisons. He started the first reformatory 
for boys and girls, living with them in a rented house near the 
little Kobe church, and later established an orphanage in Oka- 
yama Prefecture. 

There were political prisoners too, men of leadership in their 
own provinces, who were influenced by what they heard in 
prison about Christianity. A certain group of these were em- 
ployed while in prison at convict labor by a manufacturer who 
was a Christian. He told them about the “ New Way,” and 
asked some of the missionaries to come and speak to them while 


16 Taken from The Japanese Biography of John C. Berry, M.D., compiled 
by Marquis T. Okubo. 
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at work. When their employer later suffered financial difficulties 
and could no longer hire them, these convicts, themselves men of 
means, loaned him money that he might continue to employ 
them! And after their release they were influential in having 
Christian work started in their provinces. 


8 


A Yankee Teaches the Samurai 


Shortly after the Doctor began visiting the prisons, he asked the 
governor for the privilege of using the unclaimed bodies of exe- 
cuted criminals. He wanted them for post-mortem examinations 
and dissection to aid in teaching the study of anatomy to the 
hospital staff and student physicians. Fruitless efforts had been 
made in this direction before. This request, forwarded to the 
Central Government in Tokyo, with Governor Kanda’s endorse- 
ment, was now granted. The Doctor gave the governor the 
drawing plan of a dissecting room, which was duly constructed 
by the Japanese. Notices were then sent to local physicians and 
those of neighboring prefectures inviting them to attend. It was 
an important event, to be celebrated with due ceremony, for the 
American had started, it was believed, the first class in the study 
of human anatomy by dissection in central, if not in all, Japan. 

He prepared a historical sketch of anatomy. ‘Translated by 
his scholarly assistant, Dr. Kimura, it was read on that memo- 
rable day to an assembled company of over seven hundred and 
fifty native physicians and students. ‘The Doctor addressed the 
gathering with the following introductory and _ concluding 
remarks: 


““ Gentlemen: — 

«Through the disposition of a kind Providence, and the gen- 
erous liberality of your government, both local and general, we are 
permitted to assemble this morning to commence an exercise which 
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with all its associate connections must be numbered among the 
most important events that have blessed your country during these 
last years that have marked an unprecedented progress among you. 
In behalf of the thousands of my medical brethren of other lands 
who will not allow this event to pass unnoticed, I extend to you 
the warmest and most cordial congratulations, with the assurance 
that no heart feels the impulse of joy which this occasion affords 
more sensibly than my own. 

“The early history and subsequent progress of Practical Anat- 
omy is full of interest to us, hence I gladly yield to the expressed 
desire of some of you and spend an hour in its review. 


% % * % % 


“In the foregoing review, while I am conscious that I have dealt 
with the subject in a manner wholly unworthy of its importance, 
yet if I shall have deepened your knowledge of its progress from 
the time of the first cultivation of the science to the present, I shall 
be satisfied...) 

“To stimulate you in your studies you have the stirring examples 
of great men who have preceded you, together with the degree of 
perfection to which the science has been carried in other countries. 
And in this connection allow me to urge upon you the importance 
of dissecting slowly and with care, remembering that it is not the 
amount you cut or the number of bodies you dissect of itself which 
will constitute you learned anatomists. Approach your work not 
as boisterous and thoughtless students but as those recognizing the 
great worth of the privilege which you enjoy and remembering that 
in your present studies you lay a foundation on which to build a 
profession involving vital interest and great responsibilities to the 
public whose life you are to hold in your hands.” 37 


Throughout the one and a half hour’s reading, closest atten- 
tion was paid. Then a luncheon was served by the hospital, 
after which a demonstration took place. The Doctor explained 
by dissection the valves of the heart, circulation of the blood, 
position of organs of the chest, abdomen and head. What a 
picture that must have made! The country-bred lad, scarcely 

17 Extract from a letter to his old friend and teacher, Dr. W. W. Keen, at 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, describing this event and in which 


he adds that he is sending at Dr. Keen’s request several Japanese skulls for 
examination. 
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twenty-six years old, with his newly acquired M. D., afire with 
Yankee enthusiasm and inspired by the high calling of his profes- 
sion, standing before those old-time samurai gentlemen. And 
they, dressed in their stiff silk overskirts or hakama, suave and 
gracious of manner, many of them twice his age and bred in the 
old Chinese school of medicine, with two thousand years of 
Oriental culture behind them, watching intently the magic of 
these young American hands skillfully unfold for them the 
mysteries of the human system. 

The next day forty were enrolled in classes and work began. 
So earnest were the students that they scarcely allowed them- 
selves time to eat. In due time, translations of standard text- 
books on anatomy were made and used. Assisted by Dr. Nishi, 
his able hospital superintendent, and others, the Doctor gave 
daily, five hours of medical teaching to this class. The Japanese 
were almost too eager to learn. A letter at this time to the 
governor speaks of the Doctor’s anxiety in having overeager 
enthusiasts let boys of twelve and thirteen years enter for medical 
study. “Such boys,” the Doctor wrote, “should first have 
thorough preliminary education to prepare them to grasp the 
intricate theories of medical science. Mere parrot knowledge is 
not wise; the mind must be taught to reason clearly and youths 
must be trained to independent thinking. As well,” he added, 
“try to build a large and beautiful edifice on a foundation no 
wider than a chopstick (hashi) as to attempt to impart a 
thorough professional education to one with no preliminary 
training.” 

By 1875 the government regarded this embryo medical school 
with such favor as to place in it, at government expense, eighteen 
selected young men. The Doctor always recalled with pleasure 
his work with Dr. Nishi, Dr. Kimura, Dr. Yamada and other 
hospital associates. And especially he loved to recall the samurai 
physicians who studied with him in those days. 

In his letters home he wrote to his mother of those old-time 
Japanese physicians educated in the classics of their day. He 
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was impressed with their intelligence and scholarly bearing. 
Dignified, dressed in stiff silk robes bearing the crest of their 
samurai rank, they made their calls on their patients with much 
ceremony. A jinrikisha would be sent ahead, he wrote, carrying 
on its seat alone in its grandeur a physician’s silk-covered lacquer 
medicine case—a large box with tiny compartments filled with 
many kinds of powders in paper containers. Arriving at the 
patient’s house, the runner would knock, calling loudly that the 
great and honorable healer was arriving later and to prepare for 
his reception. Then the impressive lacquer case would be carried 
inside. In due time, in a second jinrikisha—for even illness was 
a leisurely affair in those days—the physician made his ceremoni- 
ous appearance with all the proper flourishes, and finally 
examined the patient! One of the Doctor’s treasures of those 
early days was a Japanese lacquer medicine case filled with herb 
powders which an old-time doctor had presented to him. He 
had also several tiny lacquer pill boxes, which were hung at the 
belt by means of the carved ivory button or netzuké, and a carved 
sword rack holding the long and short swords of a samurai 
gentleman. 

It was about this time that the Doctor ordered a prescription 
which stirred up a great commotion in the neighborhood. Rid- 
ing home one day, he was met at the gate by a servant. “ Ah, 
Danna Sama,’ said the man, bowing, “hasten; Oku Sama 
has an ailment of the ear and her honorable head is like to 
burst.” ‘Throwing his reins to the betio (stable boy), the Doctor 
dispatched the servant for a dozen leaches. It was the custom 
then to draw blood for an earache, and Japanese leaches were 
small. The Doctor waited and waited. He stroked his long 
beard, clapped his hands, but the servant did not return. The 
Oku-san waited and suffered. Hours passed——a day. 

He sent out a coolie to find the servant. Then he sent out his 
betto to find the coolie! Still he waited. What could be the 
meaning of such delay? At last a great quacking noise was 
heard at the back entrance. The door was thrown open. The 


SNieOreLHE EDICT, BOARDS AGAINST CHRISTIANITY: “EXIST: 
ING LAWS FORBIDDING IT, MUST BE STRICTLY OBSERVED. EVIL 
RELIGIONS ARE STRICTLY PROHIBITED.” (TRANSLATION) 


AN OLD TIME JAPANESE DOCTOR’S MEDICINE CASE DECORATED 
WITH THE FAMILY CREST, ITS DRAWERS FILLED WITH POWDERS 
(Presented to John C. Berry) 
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servant flung himself on the floor in deep obeisance as he pushed 
a basket of noisy ducks toward the Doctor. ‘“ August master, 
achi kochi, all over the city have I been, then to the countryside. 
Doka koka, try as I might, I could only procure six ahiru” 

(ducks). 

Six ducks to hang on his wife’s ear! The Doctor looked at 
them in consternation, then burst into a roar of laughter. So 
did all the neighbors who ran in to see what was the meaning of 
all this noise. Their revered and honored doctor ordering ducks 
for an aching ear! ‘‘ Quack, quack!” said the ducks. And the 
Doctor’s joking friends also said, “ Quack! Quack!” when they 
saw him. Only a slight sound differentiates “ hiru”’ (leaches) 
from “ ahiru” (ducks). 

During that second year of hospital work some men of Sanda, 
headed by a former retainer of the daimyo’s waited on the 
American. They had heard from young Kawamoto, one of 
their fellow townsmen, who through marked ability had become 
assistant physician at the hospital, of the wisdom of Berry Sensez. 
“These foreign drugs,” said they, “have magic properties for 
healing. Here is big business. Let us therefore form a com- 
pany; import and dispense pure foreign drugs, so much better 
than the quackery trash now sold. And ask the Wise One to 
make out a list that we may purchase them at wholesale.” It 
was to be a “ wealthy company,” they told the Doctor. They 
wished to invest, with his guidance, $10,000 in drugs purchased 
through the China and Japan Trading Company. Their aim 
was the sale of “ pure medicine for the benefit of humanity.” 
They were inspired, they said, by “ his good works to follow his 
worthy example,” and had decided “to dispense drugs to the 
sick poor gratuitously, and, besides that, to contribute seven 
per cent of their proceeds for the furtherance of Christian charity 
work.” ‘The Doctor encouraged them in the idea, but warned 
them that they should eventually secure a competent druggist to 
fill prescriptions. So it came about that the Doctor turned drug- 
gist. He made out a large order for the young men. In due 
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time, they secured quarters, the drugs arrived, and they did a 
thriving business. Thus was started the first wholesale Japanese 
drug company in central Japan. 

The Doctor was a living encyclopedia to the Japanese in those 
days, and his versatility greatly impressed them. No matter how 
strange the request, he lent a kindly ear. “ Berry Sensei, Honor- 
able One, how is soap made?” “ Berry Sensei, graciously inform 
us how to make condensed milk.’ With his mother’s recipe for 
soap and the encyclopedia for further assistance, he actually 
helped one group start a soap industry, and another in making 
canned milk. An interesting by-product of his prison work was 
the carved cane industry he started. It came about in this way. 
To start the prisoners in manual work in that first Kobe jail, he 
suggested they be asked what they could make. One said clogs, 
another baskets. One man said he could carve bamboo canes. 
The first cane was sent as a gift to the Doctor. Taking it to an 
English haberdashery in Kobe, he asked if it could be sold 
among foreigners. “ Yes,” said the manager, and forthwith, as 
fast as the prisoner could make them, this store was supplied 
with them. Soon the cane business outgrew its prison home. 
Outside Japanese firms took it up, with the result that carved 
bamboo canes became one of the most popular articles of tourist 
trade. 

One day—and it was a great day for the aforesaid men of 
Sanda—they again waited on the Doctor. A knock at the 
door—“ O tanomi moshi masu, we beseech your honorable at- 
tention ’—and the Doctor was summoned to the entrance. 
There were the young men, bowing low and pointing to a 
jinrikisha three times the size of an ordinary one, and resplendent 
in a shiny coat of black lacquer and new cushions. “ Especially 
made for your honorable comfort, Bearded One,” said they, bow- 
ing humbly. “ For so large a man as your august self the usual 
jinrikisha is too cramped. So, in gratitude for your kind help in 
setting us unworthy ones up in so successful a drug business, we 
now present you with a comfortable vehicle in which your pro- 
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fessional calls can be made in a manner befitting your eminence.” 
So large and heavy was the “ man-pulled cart,” however, that it 
required three runners! 

Then did Maria, the Oku-san, have made for the Danna-san, 
her esteemed lord, in true Japanese fashion, a huge padded 
kimono, such as was used in winter as an outer coat. Enveloped 
in this warm and voluminous garment in his huge jinrikisha, 
drawn by two men running tandem and pushed by another,’ 
Berry Sensei rode forth in impressive style! With a yutampo, or 
earthenware hot-water bottle, at his feet, and a tin charcoal 
hand-warmer in his hands, he was fortified against the marrow- 
chilling dampness of winter and made his professional calls in 
comparative comfort. But the Doctor was apt to sigh and 
exclaim that, alas, the vehicle would have been of more use to 
him had a travel dowry accompanied the gift of the kind young 
men. Roomy it was, but costing his slender purse three times the 
amount it took to run his own old jinrikisha. For economy’s 
sake and also for exercise he later dispensed with the services of 
the three rickshaw men and took to riding a horse. 


9 sa8 
On Horseback with Pills, Plasters, and eit 
“ Water Medicine” 


~ 
aN 


The country dispensaries the Doctor conducted were outside 
treaty ports, in districts where foreigners were not yet permitted 
to reside. It was through these agencies that he did much to 
dissipate the distrust of the people. Conscious of the high calling 
of his profession, which held the Great Physician as the example, 
he sought to direct the simple village folk to look in gratitude to 
the Kami—the Great Spirit above—whose instrument only he 
was, and who, through him, was able to heal their bodies and 
their souls. 
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On their first trips with “ pills and plasters” to certain hostile 
centers (as recorded by an associate) they were 


“scrupulously shut up by drawn curtains inside their jinrikishas 
for miles before reaching their destination and then hurriedly run 
into a samurai yashiki or reception hall and the huge gate quickly 
shut and barred behind them. Prisoners they were and carefully 
watched by the authorities, not that they might get out but that 
no one should get in to harm them. To them were brought secretly — 
and with caution the patients to be examined and treated.” 


Gradually the patients made it known that they had received 
surcease of their ills at the “ magic hands” of the foreigner, and 
spoke loudly in praise of him. After a few such visits and the 
patients had explained to friends and neighbors the character of 
the foreigner’s work, the Doctor and his assistants were let out. 
into the streets, though still closely guarded. ‘Tolerance and 
friendliness gradually replaced suspicion. And preaching places, 
classes and schools, churches and hospitals were started in the 
path of the Doctor’s first dispensaries and clinics. 

He enjoyed this work, which took him out- to the pretty 
countryside, by steamer, jinrikisha, or on horseback. Here he 
came into sympathetic touch with the people, met them in their 
homes, met their head clansmen and leaders. He entered vil- 
lages of thatch-roofed huts nestled among those intimate little 
hills so characteristic of the Japanese landscape, and visited 
towns scattered along the wave-washed shores of the Inland Sea. 
Here sometimes after nightfall he would watch the eerie scene of 
cormorant fishing by the flares of pine torches, and, by day, the 
fishers for eels trapping the slithery creatures in hollow pieces of 
bamboo. Or again, zigzagging his horse up a steep hillside, he 
would stop and drink a cup of tea proffered by an old Obaa-san 
(grandmother) from her roadside stand, and watch the drifting 
mists settle over rocky headlands, which part hereabouts to let 
mountain streams rush swiftly to the sea. 

Although feudalism had been abolished officially when the 
Emperor was restored to power, its influence continued to exist 
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for some years after. Custom and heritage were strong. Ser- 
vants and commoners made obeisance to the man of privilege 
and office. The daimyos still lived in their provinces and con- 
tinued to follow traditions of olden times. When they travelled 
forth, accompanied as before by large retinues, the people pros- 
trated themselves by the roadside as the great lords passed. On 
the streets were frequently seen the samurai armed with swords.** 

As time went on and the Doctor went about the countryside 
more freely, people lost their fear of the “ hairy one” and came 
to respect and treat him as one of the great lords, and even 
worship him. On his approach to town or village he was met 
by emissaries and escorted in, while the roadside was lined with 
bowing people. At his departure he was accompanied along 
his journey by village authorities, friends, and grateful patients 
or their relatives. 
_ In imagination one can pick up his horse’s footsteps or the 
wheel tracks of his “ big rickshaw” along the sandy trails of 
pine-fringed shores and in the dust of highways. Sometimes he 
met woodcutters trimming the cryptomerias of their low-hanging 
boughs for the making of incense, sometimes travelling bands of 
pilgrims going to and from historic shrines. In picturesque 
pilgrim garb—broad straw hats, prayer beads about their necks, 
bamboo staves in their hands—these latter plodded along the 
dusty roads. From temple to temple they went, to seek relief 
from bodily or mental ills and to offer prayers for their souls. 
The rooftrees of the shrines made of the sacred cyprus radiated 
healing qualities, they believed. Sometimes he passed through a 
village where the tutelary deity was the fire god, and saw 
devotees carry away the ashes from the sacred fire. Sometimes 
he saw fanatical priests walk with bare feet unscathed across the 
embers. 

It was easy to learn, he found, what the prevailing ailments of 
the people were by examining the wooden idols at the shrines— 
eyes worn to holes by the frequent rubbing of pilgrim hands, 


18 The short sword was retained a while as a courtesy to rank. 
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noses and ears worn off, bellies hollowed out, knee joints and 
shins made thin, even down to the “bone.” He saw a mother 
rub the filth-laden wooden head and limbs of the one-eyed god of 
healing, polished greasy and black by countless palms, then rub 
the “ god’s virtue ”’ over the body of the sickly child accompany- 
ing her. 

The common people still regarded the cause of disease as some 
distinct entity, a malignant spirit sent into the individual as a 
punishment for his sins, the severity of the disease being in pro- 
portion to the wrongdoing. There was “ fox-possession,” for in- 
stance, a form of hysteria which caused the victim to bark and 
jump about like a fox. And leprosy was called Ten-Kei-byo, the 
“‘ Heaven-punishment-disease.” ‘This theory, the Doctor found, 
sometimes alienated the sufferer from the sympathy of relatives 
and friends, and led to censure and neglect of the sick man, thus 
causing further spread of the disease. 

One day the Wise One was an object of anxious concern. 
This far-famed doctor had ordered a strange prescription. In 
the midst of a busy clinic in rushed a medical attendant. “ Berry 
Sensei, honorable master,’ he anxiously bowed his head to the 
floor. “ In what manner shall I cut up the cat to make of it a 
palatable medicine for the patient for whom you, August Healer, 
have prescribed? After great labor, we have at last procured 
one.” ... “Cat!” gasped the Doctor, startled out of his usual 
calm. Hurriedly his interpreter came forward and spoke. Light 
dawned. Ah, a great error! He had used neko (cat) which is 
similar to nuzku (meat) in his directions for making that concoc- 
tion new to Japanese—beef tea! Ah! naru hodo! Saiwai-ni, what 
a narrow escape—for the cat! The attendant was quite as re- 
lieved as the young physician not to be obliged to cut up the cat, 
perhaps even now the present form of his deceased grandmother! 
A terrible calamity indeed to a Buddhist, who believed in the 
transmigration of souls. 

Again we follow him on one of his visits. It is an autumn day. 
Persimmons hang red upon the trees. Farmers are harvesting 
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the rice in the fields. In the dooryard the farmer’s wife is tossing 
the grains in a basket that the wind may blow away the chaff. 
We pass an old mill, its wheel turning creakily to the thud, thud 
of wooden hammers on the grains of rice. The dusty miller 
smiling in the doorway bargains with the vegetable vendor. 
Peeping from a basket, suspended from one end of the shoulder 
pole, is his red-capped solemn-eyed baby, who balances the 
weight of the vegetables slung from the other. 

The Doctor urges his horse forward. Already his assistants 
have preceded him to make the necessary arrangements. An 
unused temple or public building has been rented. As he ap- 
proaches the village half the population is out to meet him, 
lining the road. ‘They bow low as he dismounts and walks 
through the throng. Some children shout, “ Ketojin, Ketojin!” 
Others less fearful cling to his hands. A man runs forward to 
lead his horse. At the village inn, room and food await his com- 
ing. After the meal he summons an amma, a blind masseur, 
who kneads him with his elbows and rubs his weary limbs. 
Rested and refreshed by a night’s sleep, he is ready by eight 
oclock next morning for the day’s work. Surgical dressings, 
disinfectants, and instruments have been prepared. Since early 
morning the streets about the building have been blocked with 
palanquins, and burden bearers who have brought in the sick, 
many of whom have come down the river in sampans, some on 
rafts. It is easy to move patients, for, using the mats on which 
they slept as stretchers, bearers transport them directly to the 
dispensary. 

The sick are made comfortable on their flat mat beds, or on 
thick comfortables and cushions spread out on the waiting-room 
floor. The scene reminds one of Biblical times. A short prayer 
service is held or a brief health talk given for the assembled 
patients, native physicians, and assistants. From high official to 
coolie, all have ready ears for any word on personal hygiene. As 
patients wait their turn, a Christian student chats with the 
various groups in friendly fashion, distributes pamphlets, answers 
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questions. The clinic lasts all day, frequently ending with a 
meeting with the village folk at night. 

These days are, of course, crowded ones, the sick and dying 
pressing on the Doctor. ‘So much at once claims his attention. 
Maladies and customs strange to him must be studied. Suicide, 
for instance, with the sacrificial twist that it takes in the Japanese - 
mind, prompting ‘its victim to commit hara-kiri or cast himself 
into the flaming crater of a volcano or a tumbling waterfall to a 
“ beautiful death.” Epidemics of typhoid, dysentery and cholera 
must be stayed. Victims of smallpox must be vaccinated by the 
wholesale. And just one man’s hand to do the work. ‘Training 
doctors and helpers and teaching them the value of saving a life 
in a land where life is held so cheap must be kept up. And just 
one man’s brain to direct. Sin-sick souls burdened with life’s 
oppressions and troubles must be cared for, and the prevailing 
belief in fatalism, with its depressing effects, must be overcome. 
And only one man’s heart to bring comfort and spiritual aid in 
that region. What a field for work! But, oh, for the strength 
to meet the demands, he prayed. 


Io 


Queer Gifts, Signs and Texts 


The Doctor’s diary tells of the rooms or buildings provided 
gratuitously for his dispensary work and a place for his night’s 
lodging also, while touring in the friendly region of Arima and 
Sanda. “ Surely,” he writes, “it is pleasant and encouraging to 
travel about the country, meeting everywhere such warm and 
interesting friends.”” While his American acquaintances are call- 
ing the Doctor “ crazy” and “ foolish” to be wasting himself on 
that “ heathen land,” he writes again: 


“The work is so absorbing, full of interest and rich with promise, 
affording as it does life among an intelligent and capable people 
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who surround the physician with every comfort in their power and 
a degree of favor I do not merit, that I only wish my brothers of 
the medical profession could witness the greatness, the attractive- 
ness of the work here, with its abundant opportunities to relieve 
suffering, choice privileges to perfect surgical skill, widen a phy- 
sician’s experience and perform a Christian service.” 


The jottings continue: 


© Sabbath Morning, Aug. 17th. Thirteen young men, one a 
Buddhist priest, came asking to hear about the Bible. Begged to 
take the Book of John home with them for study. 


“Aug. 18th. A hard forenoon. Examined and prescribed for 
thirty-four patients. Spent p. M. visiting sick in their homes. Very 
difficult to get about on foot. A kind man today offers to provide 
me with a horse. 


“Aug. 19th. Several sporadic cases of cholera. Two of them 
pulseless at the wrist two hours after taken sick. Cholera medicine 
nearly exhausted. 


“ Aug. 21st. Cholera patients improved. Fifty-four people came 
to prayers this A. M. Much interest shown.” 


Later he records: 


“Had a fine talk with several young men who came to ask ques- 
tions such as: ‘Is the United States God’s only country? If so, 
what testimonies do you have to that effect?’ ‘What are the 
attributes of God?’ ‘Are attraction and chemical affinity iden- 
tical??? 


The entry ends with a groan, “ Oh, for greater freedom in the 
language! ”’ 

Perhaps the most enterprising place in this region was Sanda. 
It was the young men of Sanda who had asked the Doctor to 
help them start a drug company. The town fathers were am- 
bitious. Their interest was whetted, no doubt, by the reports of 
one of their own number, that same young Kawamoto who 
worked daily in Kobe beside the Revered One. So eager were 
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they in their efforts that the clinic grew rapidly into a small hos- 
pital. Built and supported by its loyal citizens and administered 
under the American doctor’s direction, it became known as the 
Sanda Charity Hospital, the first charity hospital in Japan. 

The Doctor had a friend at court here as well as at Kobe. 
Takayoshi Kuki, the young daimyo of Sanda, with several of his 
retainers, had recently moved to Kobe to live. Proud of his 
ancestral seat, prouder still that this American doctor should 
“ graciously condescend ”’ to work in his kunt, or home town, the 
young daimyo gave him loyal support, even pressing on him his 
own richly caparisoned horse on which to ride about among the 
villages. This added to the Doctor’s prestige. And it was small 
wonder that the country folk regarded his cures as miracles and 
himself a god among them. 

Many and various were the gifts that were brought in. Eggs 
and chickens, pheasants, ducks, vegetables and other more lasting 
tokens of esteem. All foods, the Doctor directed to be distributed 
among poor patients. ‘The money received was set aside for 
drugs and dispensary supplies for carrying on the clinics. He 
himself neither charged nor took proffered fees. ‘There were 
personal gifts however—rare lacquers, fine swords, curios of 
artistic workmanship which he treasured all his life. Partic- 
ularly beautiful reminders of his work in this region were two 
old lacquer cabinets of chaste design in silver and gold leaf, one 
from Kanda, the Governor of Kobe, and one from the Daimyo 
of Sanda, young Kuki. 

One day as the Doctor was touring in this region, he dropped 
in on Mr. D., his old friend of milking fame, who had taken up 
temporary residence here because of preaching places he was try- 
ing to establish in the path of the Doctor’s dispensaries. He 
found Mr. D. shaking his head in puzzled amusement over the 
vagaries of the Japanese mind. “ Your friend, the Daimyo of 
Sanda,” he began, then trailed off in a gale of laughter. The 
young Daimyo, it transpired, in order to express his appreciation 
of Mr. D.’s work, had sent the American a beautiful pheasant 
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for his table. However, the bird proved tough and gamey eating. 
Mr. D., it seemed, not wishing to offend the Daimyo by a chance 
discovery of the half-eaten bird, had directed the servant to bury 
the remains. A few hours later came a knock at the door. A 
policeman entered bringing in the pheasant! It appeared that 
he had found it in the woods, and knowing it to be a present 
from the Daimyo, had hurried in with it, thinking the American 
must be mourning its loss!) Mr. D., much chagrined and realiz- 
ing his servant had not done as ordered, bade him sternly go 
again and bury the bird. Relieved now, he said, he turned his 
mind to other things. Shortly after this, to his consternation, in 
came a farmer bearing the same bird, which this time showed 
distinct signs of burial. The farmer felt called upon, he said, to 
rescue it from the hands of the servant who, he was sure, was 
burying “stolen property,” and that his master should know of 
it! 

Mirabile dictu! What a predicament! Well, try again. So 
saying, Mr. D. had another servant summoned and ordered a 
third interment. But—the next day dawned with the family dog 
bringing it in! In utter despair, Mr. D. decided, he said, that if 
one wants a thing done, it is best to do it oneself. So, in the dark 
of the night, a figure stole forth stealthily and dug a hole, narrow 
and deep. So deep, he declared, that not even the bird’s ghost 
would ever appear to haunt him again! 

Another fine day, as the Doctor was riding into town, he saw a 
placard some two feet wide and ten feet long fastened to the out- 
side of the building where he was to hold a clinic. In bold brush 
strokes the town artist was putting on the finishing touches. 
Curious as to its meaning, the Doctor (who could not yet read 
Japanese) made inquiry and learned to his amazement that the 
placard detailed all the wonders that he, the American, could 
accomplish. Among other “ feats,” it said, “‘ Behold this foreign 
doctor, the Hairy One, has the extraordinary ability of discover- 
ing diseases affecting the internal organs of the body as ac- 
curately as though reflected in a polished mirror!” “ And 
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that,” laughed the Doctor, recalling the incident in later years, 
“‘ was my first introduction as an X-ray machine! ” 

Japanese speech, with its many honorifics and descriptive 
sound-words, made of common bodily ills and ailments a 
dramatic story to which he used to listen, often amused. So it 
was this morning, as Mrs. Round Mountain sat in his presence. 
“August One,” she was saying, “I was sitting on the floor— 
botzu botzu—slowly mending the garment of my fifth child, 
when strange noises arose from within my vitalsk—guru, guru, 
guru! guru, guru, guru! The meaning of these ominous sounds 
I could not fathom. Suddenly, pain like a knife blade pierced 
my side! Then quick as lightning it flashed, achi-kochi, through 
my belly! Oh, Wise One, in my agony I wished to disembowel 
myself, so I if 

The attendant interrupted this colorful description of an 
attack of colic to say that an old couple in great distress wished 
to see the Doctor. They were waiting at the door, fearing to 
enter the August Presence. Here stood an old Obaa-san with 
her Oji-san (old man). ‘Their kimono skirts tucked up, water 
gourds at their belts, bamboo staves in their hands, their cloth- 
bound limbs and straw-sandalled feet dusty with travel, bespoke 
a long journey. Anxious and trembling, the old Oji-san squat- 
ted to one side, his head bowed in humility. A great tumor hung 
from his upper lip. They had made the long and weary rounds 
of all the “ healing shrines,” the Obaa-san explained. Especially 
did they petition O Bin-zuru Sama, the God of Healing, with 
prayers, copper zent (coins) and rice cakes, but to no avail. 
“Our tongues, Sense: Sama, were wearied with the never-ending 
Namu Amidas we repeated. My old man’s affliction was no 
better, but growing worse all the time. It was hard for him to 
eat his bowl of rice, even with a wash of tea. In despair we have 
come to you, Wise Foreign One.” 

The unsightly tumor was soon removed and in due time the 
old man cured. The joy of the old couple knew no bounds. 
Returning a month later for a final examination, the Ojti-san 
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was seen to rise at the close of the usual morning service con- 
ducted before the clinic. Stepping forward, he bowed and 
clapped his hands in prayer before the Doctor, who, catching 
sight of him thus, hurried to his side and stopped him, saying that 
he was not a god. ‘“ Ah, Great One,” said the Oji-san, “ you 
have done for me far more than all the gods I know. And I 
have turned away from them and have for a month past now 
made you the daily object of my worship and adoration! ” 

Frequently there accompanied the Doctor on his dispensary 
tours some Christian young man of the samurai class.  Dis- 
banded at the beginning of the Restoration, intelligent, energetic, 
many of the samurai became the leaders of the new Japan. 
When embracing the new religion, often in the face of family 
opposition, these young men were as strong and fearless of char- 
acter as they had been in battle. After a busy clinic day in 
Himeji, the Doctor strolled one evening into the hall where one 
such young samurai, a forceful speaker, was holding a meeting 
for the village folk. He sat in the back of the room tired, his 
mind straying to this and that incident of the day’s work, when 
his attention was caught by hearing his own name. The speaker 
had been addressing the gathering on “ The One True God ”— 
an amazing text to people in a land of many gods, where each 
town and village had its tutelary deity, each household its god 
shelf. 


“This morning, honorable citizens [the young samurai was say- 
ing], I went into the dispensary and beheld the august foreign 
doctor, Berry Sensei, who got his education solely in America, 
making careful preparations, mind you, to cut into a Japanese 
grandmother’s eye in order to remove a cataract. The terrible 
thought, honorable hearers, occurred to me as it would to you— 
What if there really is more than one god, as has been our old-time 
belief? And what if the god who made Americans and the god 
who made Japanese are different, and failed to consult with one 
another on the minute and delicate structure of creating an eye? 
Honorable listeners, what a calamity this would be! For surely 
this American, ignorant of Japanese body structure, cannot know 
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how to cut into a Japanese eye. But, naruhodo, no such trouble- 
some question occurs to this American! On completing his prepa- 
rations for the operation, he boldly cuts into the eye, removes the 
cataract, and, behold, the Obaa-san, the aged one—can see! Surely 
and beyond a doubt, honorable hearers, this could only be done 
because there is but one true God who makes all eyes the same— 
the Creator of all men, Japanese and American alike! Munor dif- 
ferences there are perhaps, such as color, due to different degrees 
of sun-baking. Black races are amari-yaki mashita [sun-baked too 
much] and white races, such as American, nama [too lightly baked] 
while the yellow-brown races are done to a proper turn. But all 
are of the same pattern, as alike as are the rice wafers cut out and 
baked by a wafer cutter. Behold, honorable friends, we are all 
brothers! ” 


The exclamations of the crowd testified to the telling effect of the 
story. 

And now, in the early spring of 1874, there comes to the 
Doctor a request to start a charity hospital of forty beds here in 
Himeji as an outgrowth of his dispensary work. ‘This city 
beyond treaty limits has been a conservative, even hostile, com- 
munity to work in. He recalls his first trips to this prefecture, 
when he and his assistant were carefully hidden and guarded. 
The citizens, however, are still suspicious of foreigners. Berry 
Sensei they have come to trust, they said, but let him come 
alone. 


To help the group of local physicians organize a Charity Hos- 
pital Association he brings with him a copy of rules and regula- 
tions which he has drawn up, including a governing board and a 
list of electors, representatives from all the villages of the ken 
(prefecture). He suggests that they discuss the matter in order 
to draft the copy into permanent form. They do not feel in- 
clined to do this. Arbitrary legislation is still too strongly fixed 
in the minds of leaders to wish to allow electors at large to have a 
voice. ‘The Doctor does not press the point but leaves the docu- 
ment with them. His notebooks of this time are filled with many 
such drafts of rules drawn up for hospital, charity, health, and 
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church organizations along lines of democratic management new 
to the Japanese. 

Returning the following day from a neighboring town, he 
meets the body of trustees coming out to greet him. Weary but 
smiling, they tell him that they “have been in earnest sodan 
[conference] all night,’ and “the counsels of the Wise Healer 
prevailing,’ they are ready to draw up and sign his suggested 
draft of regulations for the Charity Hospital Association along 

the lines he has proposed, and will make ready for a formal 
opening. His point was won, which was all the more notable 
because it was doubtless the first time such representative prin- 
ciples of management had been presented to the authorities of 
the region and accepted by them. The presence of one hundred 
native physicians and three hundred patients at the formal 
dedication later attested to the change which had taken place 
since the Doctor had started work in this unfriendly region. 

We find him hastening two days later by rickshaw relays to 
Kakogawa. ‘There he is to attend a ceremonial occasion—the 
opening of a charity hospital as a result of his dispensary work. 
On this lovely April day Maria, too, accompanied by a hospital 
assistant, is approaching Kakogawa from Kobe. It is the first 
time that she has ridden out into this region of her John’s labors, 
for conditions have been too unsettled. The tiny green peaches 
swelling from their pink-tipped stems, the streams rushing into 
the narrow mill sluices, the frogs croaking in the ponds, all sing a 
song of gladness for Maria. Her mind goes back two years to 
that early spring day and that tearful wedding. Does she regret 
that long wedding journey halfway round the globe? Not a bit 
of it! 

They come now to a swollen stream, its crossing-stones 
covered by the rushing water. But the runners carry the 
Doctor’s little Oku-sama—* a light burden ”—rickshaw and all, 
over in safety. It is a long ride. One runner stops to change his 
worn-out footgear. “ Only two more warajt away, Oku Sama,” 
he calls out to her, by way of encouragement. For coolies com- 
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puted their running distance from village to village by the num- 
ber of straw sandals they used up. It is dusk now. As they 
approach their destination, villagers line the roadside, bowing 
them a welcome. They carry chochin, paper lanterns hung on 
short sticks, to light the “ honorable travellers ” into town. 

After seeing over one hundred waiting patients, the Doctor, 
his assistants, guests, the mayor, and representatives from the 
villages sit down, and it zs down, to a feast, or gochiso, spread 
on the floor! To this the Doctor, according to his notes, 
“bravely does justice with his chopsticks.” After the meal, the 
leading physician, Dr. Kiokawa, comes impressively forward, 
and kneeling before Berry Sensez, begs him to pronounce the 
“ Omedito,” or congratulations, on the event. This the Doctor 
does, ending in a brief prayer in Japanese. Bowing their pro- 
foundly grateful acknowledgment, the company then pass the 
ceremonial cup of saké (rice wine), drunk on formal occasions. 
Touched and impressed, the Doctor records that with true 
Japanese courtesy, in deference to his well-known scruples 
against drinking: “ When the gold lacquered cup was passed to 
me it was filled with pure water, and as it went around the 
entire assembly cold water was the only beverage taken.” 

The next day, while examining more patients, a hurry call by 
messenger relays running from Kobe is brought to him. He is 
summoned to return at once because of the serious illness of Mr. 
G. But what to do with all these sick at hand needing imme- 
diate attention? Then steps Maria, the little Oku-sama, into the 
breach. She has some knowledge of Japanese. She will inter- 
pret for Dr. T., who has accompanied them, and who, newly 
arrived from the States, is not conversant with the language. 
Together they will carry on in the Doctor’s absence. On his 
return two days later, he found, to his surprise and delight, that 
they had attended to seventy patients. 
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I!I 


Mounted on the Daimyo’s Steed 


Often there were not only blind prejudice and ignorance to 
overcome, but much red tape with officials to untangle, and 
jealousy and friction among workers to smooth out. ‘There had 
been, for example, discouraging earlier attempts to start a dis- 
pensary in the town of Akashi, several miles away. The people 
there had regarded the foreigner with scorn. The mayor and 
the town authorities, approached for permission to rent a build- 
ing for the use of a clinic, shook their heads. “ We men of 
Akashi,” they said, “ are conservatives. Our old ways are good 
enough for us. Who is this Bearded One, this foreign healer, 
that the people should flock to him?” And they sat back on 
their heels with stolid finality. A friendly native practitioner, 
however, was eager to have the Wise One come. He opened his 
own home, inviting the Doctor to visit him for three days. Dur- 
ing that period he brought in many patients for treatment— 
patients who, as if on a stage, daily enacted a curious scene which 
showed their veneration and awe. 

At one end of the matted room sits the American at a table. 
On it is a lacquer tray filled with the usual ceremonial gifts of 
oranges, native flat sponge cakes, red-, green-, and yellow-colored 
sweetmeats, and a special flower arrangement. Near him is a 
chair. The paper doors slide noiselessly open. Into the presence 
of the Wise One a patient, as if playing some dramatic rdle, 
enters cautiously. Anxious of countenance and fearful, he first 
looks this way and that, then approaches with measured tread. 
At every fourth step he kneels in great humility. Four steps; 
kneel; bow to the floor three times; rise! Four steps; kneel; bow 
to the floor three times; rise! Thus slowly he advances to the 
chair. Reaching it, he humbly sits on its edge, his head bowed. 
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“ Although I have no liking for such obeisance,” comments the 
Doctor in his notebook, “and in spite of my repeated requests 
that patients walk upright to the chair, and the fact that fifty 
patients are waiting in the anteroom for their turn, they continue 
to kowtow and with such great deference as to be both annoying 
and amusing.” 

The matter of organizing a company of local doctors and 
village leaders in order to establish a dispensary, however, was 
allowed to rest. So weeks and months had passed. The Doctor 
was occasionally invited to stay with his Akashi friend on his 
regular rounds to near-by towns and villages. And each time 
they brought him increasing numbers of patients to be treated, 
some of them coming now half a mile out to meet him. Again, 
in his notes we read: 


“The people suspect the genuineness of any religion unless it 
is one of good works as well as good doctrines. Certain it is that 
there has been nothing to remove the strong prejudices of the 
people at Akashi against Christianity other than my efforts in car- 
ing for their sick whom the priests taught to regard with cruelty. 
Now that they have seen, they are ready to hear with gladness.” 


This went on until, finally, in the spring of 1874, on returning 
from the formal opening of the dispensary established in 
Kakogawa, he finds awaiting him an urgent request to come to 
Akashi. The messenger is at the door. Eh, eh, the Akashi 
doctor had sent him. Yes, the mayor could no longer shut his 
ears to the praises of the Wise One and the pleas of the people. 
“‘ Eh, eh, Honorable One, the mayor has granted permission for 
a dispensary to be opened; the village leaders are already form- 
ing a company to this end.” And setting the day, he bows and 
departs. 

A banquet, with appropriate ceremonies, it seems, is to be 
given the Doctor to start off the enterprise. The young Sanda 
daimyo, hearing of it and eager to lend his aid, again proffers 
his horse. The great day arrives. And with it a gaily capari- 
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soned steed. Its tail, partly encased in a silken sheath, is tied at 
the root with red cord and tassels. Its mane and forelock, 
separated into tufts, also are tied with silk. From the lacquered 
saddle, embossed with the daimyo’s crest, and the elaborate 
halter, hang silken cords and tassels. That it is ready for a cere- 
monious occasion is evident. 

Now the young Akashi doctor, sent to Kobe as an emissary to 
escort the foreign doctor thither, seeing the American thus 
grandly mounted on the daimyo’s horse, is profoundly impressed 
and humbly makes obeisance. He discards his own rickshaw. 
** Ma-a! Ma-a! A great dignitary this Bearded One. All honor 
is due him!” Thereupon, the emissary tucks up his kimono skirts 
and draws on his feet a runner’s straw sandals in place of his 
clogs. Waving his hand to the Doctor to come on, he runs ahead 
of the horse, taking upon himself the menial duty of the cus- 
tomary betto, or outrunner, when a daimyo takes the road. In 
vain the American calls out for him to enter his rickshaw and ride 
beside him. The native doctor gives no heed. “ Hai! Hai! 
Come on,”’ he cries. 

The Doctor reins in his horse, but the Akashi doctor does not 
slow down. “Hai! Hai! On! On!” he shouts, waving his 
hand. Nonplussed, Berry San thinks the man may wish exercise. 
He hardly knows what to think. Finally, he has to urge his horse 
to keep up with him! The Akashi doctor keeps on running, 
mile after mile. Distressed, but having no other recourse, the 
American follows. | 

To travellers on the roadside the native doctor shouts, “‘ Haz! 
Hai! Out of the way, you rascals! Make way, I say! Here 
rides the great American, Berry Sensez, the Bearded One. Make 
way!” Peasants, awe-struck, fall on their knees in obeisance. 
Pilgrims, mumbling their prayers, stop, stare, and forget to count 
their beads. A dignified official passing in his palanquin is un- 
ceremoniously pushed to the side of the road. ‘‘ What is the 
meaning of this, O mae?” he shouts, in ruffled dignity. Carters, 
drays, pack horses are driven into the ditch! “Clear the road 
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for the Wise Healing One!” Crowds gather. Fall away. 
Wav ay sat na 

As they approach Akashi, town envoys out to meet him are 
confronted by the strange sight of their own village doctor run- 
ning as betto to the American. “Maa! Maa! A great man he 
must be! A charm worker indeed!” His fame rises by leaps 
and bounds. ‘They too join in the escort. ‘The native doctor 
makes a last running spurt, a grandstand finish, as the destination 
is reached. The crowds part to let the runner through. They 
catch him streaming with perspiration and exhausted from his 
twelve-mile run. He is praised for his courage and virtue. 
“You have done the dignified thing, comrade. You have 
escorted the Wise One in style! You have given him a proper 
and fitting welcome. You have upheld the honor of our village. 
Okint arigato gozaimasu. Many honorable thanks to you.” 
Thus commending him, they strip him of his wet garments and 
give him a hot bath. Clad in fresh linen and silk, they prepare 
for him a private gochiso, with saké. After which they put him 
between warm comforters to sleep it off. 

Meanwhile, village fathers, local physicians and business men 
on their part are banqueting the “great Berry Sense: with 
honor. And to the surprise of all, the mayor himself arises, 
speaks of the distrust and even enmity with which the Doctor’s 
proposed coming had previously been viewed by himself and 
other officials and how the kindness and tact of the Wise One in 
his friendly visits, to say nothing of the cures on every side which 
attested his skill, have allayed their suspicions. And now they 
are anxious, even eager to welcome him and support so worthy 
an enterprise. Needless to say, such a send-off as this launched 
the new dispensary with flying colors. “ But,’ added the Doctor 
whenever this tale was alluded to, “never have I felt so big 
before or since, as when I rode to Akashi on the daimyo’s 
steed! ” 

Again the little village of Kakogawa and the close of a busy 
day. Days were always busy ones for the Doctor. To stop even 
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for rest and relaxation seemed sacrilegious, when just one more 
word, one more operation, one more patient treated, might spell 
another life won. So much disease, so much ignorance about 
disease, until he felt that he was attempting the well-nigh impos- 
sible task of “ dispersing a fog with a fan!” *° ‘Tired and de- 
pressed, he walks through the village. He sees babies in their 
mothers’ arms. Sadly he looks away, thinking of two little 
graves on the hillside in Kobe, graves of his own first-born, 
buried in a strange land. He sees, too, babies strapped to little 
nurses’ backs—themselves scarcely bigger than babies—their 
noses running, their sleepy heads wabbling, their sensitive eyes 
staring up into the sun’s glare, easy victims of the many prevalent 
eye diseases which so much interested him. Crippled beggars, 
running with sores, beseech him for alms. A leper scuttles 
furtively into the shadows. An itinerant priest, his face hidden 
in penance beneath a basket-hat, mumbles his prayers. 

Trying to rid himself of the clamorous cries and cares of the 
day, the Doctor leaves the village behind him for the open coun- 
try. The little river is meandering its way to the sea. Down it 
have floated the boatloads of patients which came in that morn- 
ing. By the river life of sampan and fishing junk he passes, out 
to the wave-washed beach. ‘The blue waters of the sea shimmer 
and reflect the rainbow hues of the setting sun. Turning, he 
sees on one side a little shrine, its white unpainted wood denoting 
a Shinto place of worship. ‘Through red tori, stepping stones 
lead to it. Its little courtyard—a patch of white sandy beach 
enclosed by an unpainted picket fence—is raked and swept 
smooth and clean of rubbish and twigs that blow its way. 
Behind the shrine, with its two guardian foxes, stand ancient 
pines, wind-tossed and twisted. 

Weary, the Doctor sits on a near-by stone and gazes at the 
clean and restful picture. A worshipper has just clapped his 
hands, rung the little bell by its silken cord to announce his 
presence to the Spirits, and is bowing himself away. Noticing 
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the friendly face of the American and his careworn attitude, he 
bows and politely wishes him konnichi-wa—good day. “ And 
what is this shrine?’ questions the Doctor. The old man’s 
wrinkled face breaks into a sweet smile. “ It is to the Old Man 
and the Old Woman of Takasago—the Ideal Couple of Japan,” 
he answers. ‘‘ Legend has it, Sense: Sama, that theirs was an 
ideal felicity lasting throughout their long life. Contented and 
happy, she with her broom and he with his rake, they busied 
themselves in the task of keeping their home, yard, and field 
spotlessly swept and clean. They are symbols to us Nipponese 
of order and neatness. And their spirits, Honorable One, still 
visit this shrine erected to their memory. Early every morning 
they sweep this little sanded courtyard clean and fresh for the 
day.” The pilgrim bows and goes his way. 

The Doctor’s tired eyes smile and rest now in the sweet peace 
of the little shrine cleared of its clutter. They gaze out to the 
horizon touched with sunset colors. And peace descends upon 
him. He too offers up a prayer that the Great Spirit of all 
things, like the spirit of the littl Old Man and Woman, will 
sweep his soul clean of the burdening clutter of the day. Often 
after that, at the close of a day, the footsteps of an American 
pilgrim found their tired way to this little shrine, receiving here 
refreshment and peace and surcease of care. And thereafter, on 
the doctor’s office desk, throughout his long and busy life, were 
always kept the ivory colored figures of the little Old Man and 
Woman of Nippon holding rake and broom. 


ale 
avy 12 
Esp f . A Visit to the Ainus 


Two years and more have gone by. The Doctor was now 
welcomed everywhere by the Japanese physicians. The grow- 
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ing port city, too, was bringing its constant demands on the resi- 
dent American. His eagerness to be of service and his practical 
ability found him called upon outside his more-than-arduous 
professional duties to work on committees for the betterment of 
the community. In this he now missed the aid of Governor 
Kanda, who had been promoted to the position of Privy Coun- 
cillor to the Emperor in recognition of his work in Kobe, a career 
in which the Doctor had had no small part, for these two warm 
friends, the Japanese governor and the young American, had 
worked shoulder to shoulder for nearly four years in the cause of 
reform. 

The Doctor was asked in 1875 to head a group to raise money 
and secure a location for the projected new Kobe Girls’ School. 
Started as a class of three girls in English in a small room in a 
private home, it had grown in favor. Boys eagerly learning 
Western ideas and Western ways wanted sisters and future wives 
to be so instructed, and so the oldest and perhaps the most out- 
standing woman’s college in Japan was started. 

Seeing in his own medical work the need for educated women 
—the training of Bible women and of women for social service 
and for nursing, particularly the latter, being an ardent dream of 
his—he gladly accepted this chance to help in so worthy an 
undertaking. Although in ancient history and literature the 
Japanese woman had gained distinction, still her lot, from the 
Western point of view, was not an enviable one. According to 
Buddhist doctrines, her only hope of salvation was to be reborn 
aman. Her creed in those days was summarized in the “ Three 
Obediences.” While unmarried, obedience to her father; when 
married, obedience to her husband; when widowed, obedience to 
her son. 

In seeking help for this new enterprise, it was characteristic 
of the Doctor to turn to the Japanese. He believed in them and 
felt that they would be co-operative, once their confidence was 
gained. His good friend Viscount Kuki, the daimyo of Sanda, 
presented him with the first gift—a generous five hundred dol- 
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lars. He secured two hundred dollars more from an old retainer 
of the daimyo’s. At such an early day these gifts from the 
Japanese themselves were noteworthy. Contributions came also 
from foreign friends of his in Kobe, and further aid from the 
Mission Board, so that a substantial sum in all was raised. A 
location on the hill overlooking the harbor was found. The 
Doctor even turned architect and assisted in drawing the plans 
for the building. The first model of the college was, curiously 
enough, carved out of a huge white turnip, the Japanese dazkon. 
Solid and firm of texture, it was a good medium for sculpture to 
an ingenious member of his committee; even better, he thought, 
than the soap models of a later day. It was not long before the 
daimyo of Sanda was so favorably impressed with the school that 
he sent his own daughter there, and followed that with a me- 
morial tree, a palmetto, which he planted and which became a 
historic landmark of the institution. 

The Doctor continued to give himself unstintingly to the 
multitudinous demands. But he overestimated his strength and 
the debilitating effect of the climate, and that same year he fell 
victim to an attack of typhoid fever. On recovering from that, 
he went north into the more bracing climate of the island of 
Hokkaido for recuperation and a holiday, Maria and an English 
friend accompanying him. Because of the rigors of the climate 
and ignorance of Western methods, this part of Japan was 
sparsely settled at that tmme. It was crude country then, and the 
journey was quite an adventure. After the Doctor had recovered 
somewhat, they decided to go deeper into the back country 
to see the Ainus, about whom they had heard strange rumors— 
those aborigines of Japan who were pushed up into this northern 
island by the more warlike Nipponese. Considered the hairiest 
race in the world, they were in strange contrast to their smooth- 
skinned conquerors. Isabel Bird Bishop, in her book, Unbeaten 
Tracks in fapan, wrote that she had “ found the missing link,” 
so much like monkeys did they look. ‘The journey was made on 
pack horses. 
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At one of their stops the Doctor and the Englishman left 
Maria resting and rode over one of the hillside trails for a better 
view of the region. ‘Their little excursion was cut short by a 
queer accident, in which his surgeon’s knowledge and his boy- 
hood training stood the Doctor in good stead. His companion’s 
horse slipped and was plunged down a steep ravine, where it 
landed on its rump. The Doctor, scrambling to his friend’s aid, 
found that while both horse and man were badly shaken and 
bruised, miraculously neither was killed. But the horse’s tail 
was jammed in. The Doctor was not in the habit of setting 
tails! But he rose to the emergency. With a quick twist and 
yank he pulled out the dislocated member, and, to his own sur- 
prise, reset it as good as ever. But to get the horse up to the top 
of the ravine was another matter. He made fast a rope around 
the animal, throwing the other end about a tree above them. 
Happily the pack pony was not a heavy beast. With the lever- 
age that the tree gave, and with the Englishman and a woods- 
man pushing the animal from behind, he pulled on the rope, 
gradually zigzagging the creature up the precipitous embank- 
ment to the path. Here the Doctor took his companion behind 
him on his larger mount, and, leading the other, they rode off to 
the astonished ejaculations of the Englishman, who considered 
the Doctor had saved him his horse! 

Two days later the whole party pursued their way. Oc- 
casionally skirting the seashore, they abandoned the muddy road 
for the hard, smooth beaches. Frequently their horses waded 
out into the shallow water to avoid beach ropes tethering boats 
to shore. Now and then, to escape rough riding, they were 
ferried pickaback by Ainus through the waves to crude skiffs, 
and were paddled beneath cliffs rising like cathedral spires and 
by dark bat-filled caves, to a relay pack-horse train waiting 
beyond the pass. At last they reached their destination, a primi- 
tive Ainu village, but a hospitable one. 

The Ainus being a hairy people, the fuller the beard, the 
greater an Ainu’s admiration. Even the women encouraged 
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mustaches and tattooed their lips to look like hair. Now the 
Doctor’s fine beard immediately attracted the Ainu chief’s atten- 
tion. He passed up the commanding figure of the Englishman, 
also the novelty of seeing an American woman in that country, 
and invited the Doctor and his beard to the seat of honor in his 
humble home: Stroking his own beard in salutation, the Ainu 
ordered a large bowl of saké, across which lay a curved stick. 
With the stick he deftly lifted his huge mustache and drank 
fully two-thirds of the contents of the bowl. ‘Then ceremoniously 
he passed it to the Doctor as the honored guest to finish. On 
such occasions in those early years of his temperance zeal and 
anxiety to set a good example, the Doctor offered his excuses, 
and now he refrained from drinking the bowl of hospitality. 
The chief turned angrily away and left him in disgust, and the 
Doctor realized his mistake. “ And the dignified entertainment 
of my whiskers was at an end,” he declared, acknowledging that 
he should have taken at least a sip. 

The Englishman and the Doctor, being good shots and keen 
for adventure, wanted to go on a mountain bear hunt, and pro- 
cured an Ainu guide. Before they began the climb, the old guide 
stuck a bit of paper fastened to a little stick, resembling the 
Japanese gohet, or spirit stick, into the ground. Bowing before 
it, he offered up a prayer. To their interested questioning the 
man replied, “I am praying to the Spirit of the Mountain to 
bring us success in our bear hunt.” ‘Three bears were shot, 
much to the Ainu’s delight. The old chief was summoned, the 
heads of the village, their wives and children, and a great feast 
of roast bear and rice wine was prepared. Again the old Ainu 
guide planted his little paper stick and offered his prayer and 
again he was questioned. “I am praying to the Spirit of the 
Mountain, offering thanks for the success of the hunt and our 
safe return,” was his answer. ‘The Doctor was impressed. 
* And that,’’ he would exclaim when telling the tale, “‘ was Miss 
Bishop’s missing link! What animal has ever been known to 
offer prayer to a higher spirit? In man alone, however primitive, 
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exists the divine spark of worship. That is the dividing line 
between man and beast.” 

An old Japanese proverb says, “A sea voyage is an inch of 
hell! ” and it usually was, according to the Doctor’s recollections 
of those early seagoing Japanese tubs. “ Little Japanese tea- 
pots,” he had dubbed them, for they sputtered, coughed, gave 
forth ominous groans, shook violently, and seemed ready to 
expire or explode, no one knew which, least of all the engineers, 
who ran them “ by guess and by gorry,” he declared. Well did 
he remember his first ride on one, when, escaping from the 
cramped quarters of the first-class cabin—a mere platform raised 
some two feet above the rest of the room for the élite to squat 
on—he sought roomier deck space and sat astride the bow, riding 
a veritable bucking bronco of the sea as they bounced along. 
And how he had held his breath as the engineer nonchalantly 
poured a pail of water on the overheated engine to cool it! In 
fact, the steamer that had brought them to Hokkaido had, with 
its inadequate equipment, untrained officers and crew, floun- 
dered about in foggy weather, gone aground, been beached for 
repairs, and experienced hours of delay for tide, for house-to- 
house collection of freight not yet delivered at the wharf, and for 
sailing ten miles in the wrong direction, making them three days 
late. ‘Travel in those days was a matter of exploration rather 
than transportation. 

Surviving with difficulty the seasickness and miserable accom- 
modations of the up trip, they decided to return by land. They 
therefore took ship only to cross the straits. Maria was the first 
foreign woman to make that long and arduous journey. Some 
five hundred miles it was, and it took them fifteen days by pack 
horse, finishing by rickshaw. ‘There was no lady’s sidesaddle, 
riding habit or even bloomers available at that time. The long 
voluminous skirt, the mode of the day, and the crude packsaddle 
combined to make a knotty problem. But the Doctor rose to the 
occasion. He procured a small Japanese washtub and lashed it 
to the side of the saddle. This served as a place for holding her 
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feet as she sat sidewise on a cushion—and incidentally served as 
a receptacle for their hand baggage as well as a bathtub at night! 
A large stone tied to the other side of the saddle equalized the 
weight. Thus like some picturesque queen of an Eastern poten- 
tate’s caravan she rode, a battered umbrella for a canopy, a 
saddle for a throne, and a washtub for her footstool! 
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Two more years passed. Burdened and overworked, in 1877— 
1878 the Doctor’s health broke down completely. Climatic 
conditions alone dictated a more leisurely schedule than he had 
permitted himself. He was sent home to the States for recupera- 
tion. ‘Thus ended the first five years of the young American’s 
life in Japan, so crowded with adventures and first achievements. 
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from America. They travelled on the old City of Peking 

of the Pacific Mail Line, another rolling side-wheeler, 
with two rows of cabins on each side of the ship, which meant 
that the inside cabins had no portholes. Again the stench of 
half-embalmed Chinese bodies being transported to ancestral 
graves for burial added to the miseries of seasickness, poor food, 
and bad air. It was at the Doctor’s vigorous protest to the 
steamship company against such cargo being permitted on a pas- 
senger ship that the practice was thereafter discontinued. 

Before he had left Japan for the vacation at home, the Doctor 
had been asked by the progressive governor of Okayama, Mr. 
Goroku Takasaki, to take charge of the new hospital being built 
in that city. As he could now leave the Kobe hospitals in 
charge of trained hands, he had agreed to undertake this new 
mission on his return from America if the governor would 
permit two newly arrived missionaries, Mr. C. and Mr. P., with 
their families, to accompany him to this inland station to conduct 
educational work. This was finally granted. 

With a population of thirty thousand—larger than Kobe at 
that time (1879)—this city, ninety miles distant, was the capital 
of an enterprising province numbering a million inhabitants. 
Though noted for its liberal sentiments, it had no resident for- 
eigners. ‘The former seat of the Okayama Daimyate, it was a 
charming city set in a fertile valley rimmed about by low-lying 
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hills and distant peaks. Situated on the Asahi or Sunrise river, 
which flows into a large bay of the Inland Sea about five miles 
away, it brought boat commerce and fishing to the city, and was 
the political and trade center of a wide area otherwise chiefly 
devoted to the growing of rice and wheat and to sericulture. As 
foreigners were not allowed to live outside of treaty ports, the 
old daimyo was obliged to secure permission from the Central 
Government for the Doctor and his associates. Special residence 
passports had to be issued for them. ‘Travelling passes, too, were 
necessary for trips outside the city, all involving much official red 
tape, special visas, seals from police and local officials, forget- 
ting of passports, and so on, which greatly hampered early mis- 
sion workers. 

In starting new medical work here as. elsewhere, the Doctor 
asked that Christian instruction be permitted, and that he be 
allowed to make certain regulations in regard to the management 
of dispensary or hospital. In these requests he always sought the 
permission and co-operation of the chief authorities. He, in 
return, received that prestige and dignity in furthering his work 
that their sanction and backing gave him. ‘This was notably true 
in Okayama, where at once a problem presented itself. Besides 
the governor, an educational group was negotiating for the 
Doctor’s coming under its particular auspices. It offered him 
for his two associates unusual openings in teaching English. But 
he had heard rumors that certain of its leaders were under sus- 
picion as agitators against the new government, which was still 
struggling to emerge from the grip of feudalism. While consid- 
ering the two propositions offered him, he went to Okayama for 
an interview with the governor, who immediately promised sup- 
port if the Doctor worked in connection with the government 
hospital, but could not if he came under the private auspices 
which were under suspicion. The governor also promised him 
full and free powers of action in the hospital and medical school 
and in establishing dispensaries in outlying districts, adding that 
he himself would gladly accompany him on his rounds to the 
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villages as occasion permitted. Subsequent events showed the 
wisdom of the Doctor’s action, as these educators, it was dis- 
covered, harbored agitators against the government who sought 
publicity for their cause by trying to ally themselves with the 
Americans. 

Final negotiations having been satisfactorily arranged for resi- 
dence in Okayama, the household effects of the young couple 
were sent down by boat from Kobe. It was April and spring 
again as, with high hopes, they headed southward on the four- 
day journey overland for their new home in still newer pastures. 
The uguisu, the Japanese nightingale, echoing the joy that rose 
in their hearts, gave forth its sweet song from the roadside 
thicket, as their line of rickshaws passed by fields of pink clover 
and yellowing rape. Distant mountain sides were covered with 
wild azaleas, a purple mist of loveliness paling to lavender. A 
rolling country it was, interspersed with jagged peaks, lakes, and 
rushing streams. ‘The roadside was fringed with overhanging 
willows, pink oleanders, and thickets of graceful bamboo. The 
rickshaws wound through orchards of pear trees trained on low 
trellises, and by thatched farmhouses, their roof tops along the 
ridge pole abloom with iris and bright lilies. Their passage was 
often halted by villagers bowing a welcome. Some with especial 
deference lowered their umbrellas,”° removed their head ker- 
chiefs, and bowed their heads low in the dust as before a great 
lord passing by. 

Ten miles from Okayama rode out an escort—official emis- 
saries from the governor to meet this “ distinguished Berry 
Senset ” and accompany the rickshaw cavalcade into the ancient 
castled city. The runners took them through narrow, crooked 
streets, quaintly laid out with quick turns and outjutting walls— 
purposely arranged in this way so that the old-time fighting 
samurai retainers, in the fierce clan warfare which had persisted 
for centuries, could quickly hide or spring forth from unseen 
street corners on approaching adversaries. The Doctor and his 
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wife expected to stop at an inn while temporary shelter could be 
found during the building of their foreign-style residence, but 
what was their surprise and gratitude to learn that the governor 
had graciously put at their disposal a large Japanese dwelling 
which had been newly built for his son and located in the 
samurai, or better residential, section. Crossed Japanese flags — 
waved a welcome as they drew up at the gate. There was also 
ample room for the C.’s and P.’s, the Doctor’s associates. 

Hardly had they disposed of themselves and their baggage in 
the rooms, partitioned off by hand-painted screens and sliding 
paper doors, than stiffly robed officials arrived, bowed low on the 
mats, and presented a scroll inscribed with words of welcome 
from the governor. Accompanying this was a sho-chiku-bai™ 
felicitation, consisting of a potted dwarf pine, bamboo and plum 
arrangement, and a lacquer tray piled with ceremonial gifts— 
fruit, game, food—covered with a large square of silk stamped 
with the lordly crest. The messengers expressed the governor’s 
desire to aid the Americans in every possible way and said that 
he would shortly receive them at his official residence. Formali- 
ties being thus observed, there were secured for them a cook, who 
presided over the earthen ovens; servants and assistants, who 
occupied connecting quarters, and a gateman for the gatehouse. 
The latter’s duties seemed to be to sleep, eat, guard the gate; to 
scan superciliously all who wished to enter the dignity of the 
foreigner’s domain, and obsequiously to bow before the for- 
eigners whenever any of them left or entered the walled-in com- 
pound. An officer also was placed on guard to watch the actions 
of that enigma, the foreigner, as well as to insure his safety. A 
rickshaw stand was directly outside, where the coolies sat and 
smoked, striking a spark now and again for their tiny pipes with 
flint and steel, while waiting to give the “ honorable strangers ” 
a ride. 

What amusing experiences did the three families have in this 
little toy house, as it seemed to these New Englanders coming 
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from the substantial and solidly-built homes of a vigorous 
climate! In Kobe the Doctor and his wife had been housed in a 
foreign-built bungalow, so that to them, as to the other two fami- 
lies, living in a Japanese house was a novel experience. What 
topsy-turvydom! Their “ back door” was at the front! Their 
“front ’’? rooms opened on to a garden not in front, but at the 
rear! Sliding doors revealed for their daily refreshment that 
miracle of Japanese art, a distant woodland scene captured and 
placed in their own back yard! To hang New England chromos 
and engravings on sliding walls was impossible; or even to set 
armchairs in cozy corners, which vanished into air when paper 
walls and doors slid out of sight! As for beds and tables, they 
stood forth on the mats in their uncompromising New England 
stolidity—a constant astonishment to the tidy Japanese, who 
modestly fold their beds away in wall cupboards for the day, and 
relegate their small individual eating tables, when not in use, to 
their proper place—the kitchen. 

An old photograph in the Doctor’s album reveals the interior 
with the “B. C. P.’s” sitting stiffly and rather incongruously 
about in American armchairs in a matted room decorated with 
one Chinese motto in unintelligible ideographs and a poster of 
the Lord’s Prayer done in Japanese. The center rooms, thrown 
together by removing the dividing screen doors, formed, in turn, 
their general living room, dining room, study, and church, for 
their first Sunday services were held here. The photograph 
further reveals at one end of this space (one can hardly call it 
room), their common dining table, the Doctor’s beloved organ 
about midway, and at the other end the Doctor himself—with 
his impressive beard. Near him sits Maria in her basque and 
full beruffled skirt in the mode of the day. The C.’s and P.’s, 
too, are similarly garbed in quaint attire. 

Community interest was, of course, at high pitch. To have 
foreigners actually dwelling among them was so unprecedented 
a thing as to demand at once calls of welcome, not to say of 
curiosity. Calls, too, which must observe all the formalities, The 
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foreigner’s good will, no doubt, would be better secured, the 
people reasoned, if the caller could show familiarity with foreign 
ways. A local photographer, as it chanced, had obtained for 
commercial purposes one foreign suit of clothes. ‘This he had 
imported in order to lure the more “ advanced ”’ of his patrons 
to have pictures taken “ foreign style ”’—now the rage in port 
cities. Who started the idea is not recorded—mayhap the pho- 
tographer himself, whose coffers were low. At all events, the 
idea took root and spread. Arrayed in this suit of clothes, a 
caller would duly impress the foreigner with Okayama up-to- 
dateness. Kekko!—a very fine idea! Never, indeed, was one 
suit of clothes more in demand! Rented daily, even hourly— 
while the photographer now prospered—the suit took rapid turn 
and turn about, regardless of fit, as this and that Japanese 
donned it to make his call on the honorable foreigners. 

After the excitement of the neighborhood and these never- 
ending ceremonial calls had somewhat abated, there began per- 
haps the most serene and happy period of their sojourn in Japan. 
There were “ John” and “ James” and “ Otis,” and never 
were “three disciples”? more faithful and devoted than they, 
toward the betterment of the people of all that region. And the 
“ sisters were full of good deeds. Maria, because of her “ ex- 
perience” and her “neighborliness,’ her fingers always busy 
with knitting and sewing, was at once dubbed “ grandma ” by 
the two younger arrivals, and because of her familiarity with the 
language put in charge of housekeeping arrangements. Literally 
ninety miles from a white potato, five thousand from any staple 
foods such as flour, canned meats, crackers, butter, condensed 
milk (no cow at first), even table salt, all of which had to be 
ordered from America, and with but few palatable native foods, 
her ingenuity was taxed to provide three meals a day for six 
hungry people. When at last the butter gave out she contrived 
a condensed milk custard to spread on their crackers. But, alas, 
not for a minute did it take the place of butter in the minds of 
the newly arrived and homesick New Englanders! 
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Then there were daily sessions with the inexperienced cook-san 
on how to produce American style meals. Maria, a good cook 
herself, baked bread, using her own yeast, made from American 
shipped potatoes, as taught her by her own mother. This bread- 
making process was always difficult of explanation to the native 
mind, which saw in it only the hand of magic. One day the 
cook-san came running—he could scarcely accomplish his usual 
polite bow prefacing a remark. “ Oku Sama,” said he, “ make 
haste. As I opened the door to peer within the iron firebox 
[newly arrived stove], the ‘magic white stuff’ walked out of 
the tins and ran about the inside and even out on the floor! ” 
To her dismay she found the cook had turned the pans of biscuit 
upside down to bake them! 

To add to the difficulties of housekeeping with three families 
under one roof, the Doctor’s clinic was conducted on the other 
side of the dining room’s paper “ walls.” ‘To hear and see pa- 
tients in all stages of illness treated there, and above all to have 
the sliding screens pushed aside and a bandaged head or bruised 
face peer in at any and all times to see what the “ queer ” for- 
eigners were up to, gave little peace or privacy. 

They had been there but a short time when the household cat 
caused a stir in the neighborhood. This animal had a long tail! 
It was a “ foreign” cat the Doctor had brought with him from 
Kobe. Now, a long-tailed cat was an anomaly to the Japanese 
and to be regarded with suspicion, even fear, as a thing be- 
witched, their own variety being bobtailed. The foreign cat 
already had been the cause of much excited neighborhood specu- 
lation, persons running from dark corners whenever they thought 
they saw its evil eye or felt the swish of its bewitched tail! The 
climax came when it escaped the compound. Its wanderings 
cut a path of tumult through the city. Servants, assistants, and 
police ran hither and yon to find it. Lost! The Doctor’s sacred 
cat is lost! The news soon reached the governor’s ears. He, 
distressed that his foreign friend should be in trouble, and fearing 
that some untoward calamity might follow as a result, sent out 
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a posse of soldiers to find the animal. Horror of horrors! The 
creature, its offending long tail wrapped about it, was found be- 
neath a temple, from which the worshippers had fled in terror 
at sight of what they believed to be a badger—a thing of evil! 
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The governor took a great liking to the Doctor. As a special 
inducement to his coming he had offered him free, sightly house 
lots for his own and the other two families. These were situated 
at the Gate of the Rice Fields, on Higashi-yama, a pretty hillside 
overlooking the city. Stone steps leading up to a temple shrine 
within a wooded enclosure at the rear made a delightful back- 
ground. The Doctor, the practical member of the station and 
with experience in Kobe, superintended the construction of the 
foreign dwellings, work new to the native carpenters. So much 
had to be done to convert a Japanese house into one suited to 
the needs of a foreigner that a newly built house was cheaper in 
the end. 

Many of the natives, suspicious of the foreigner, feared that 
the erection of foreign residences in their midst would bring bad 
luck, especially as the house lots abutted sacred temple grounds, 
and the wrath of the gods might be incurred. At a neighbor- 
hood meeting held to consider the matter, it was decided to wait 
six months and if during that time some unusual misfortune 
arose, they would destroy the houses as being the cause. Fortu- 
nately, the gods seemed “ willing” to have the foreigners near 
them, for no fire or other calamity happened; nor did the epi- 
demic of cholera which later visited the city occur during the 
six-month period, or considerable trouble would have been 
experienced. In fact, so suspicious were the people of the 
Westerner and his new ways that a government powder house 
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erected shortly after on a near-by hill was secretly blown up by 
excited hotheads who feared the anger of the gods. 

A steady stream of people soon wound up to Eastern Hill 
to look at the queer foreign homes. On their way to the shrine 
on the hillside above, worshippers found excuse to stop for a rest 
and a “ look-see” about. How much of the three “ sisters 
time people took, looking through the houses! Daily they were 
importuned by knocks at the door with “ Okami San, Okami 
San, haiken sashité tsukai masen-ka?”: “ Esteemed wife, may 
we receive the looking-at of your honorable house?” But the | 
foreigners knew that friendliness was an asset in winning confi- 
dence in those early days of distrust, and welcomed them. 

“ Maa, Maa, mezurashi-né!”? the visitors would exclaim. 
“How ‘eye-astonishing’! ‘These huge boxlike structures are 
divided into wooden compartments inside—even have separate 
cubicles to sleep in! Maa! Maa!” “And beds and tables 
propped up on stilts! And they never even fall or roll off,” 
pointed out one old man to his sight-seeing companions. “ They 
sleep on that shelf [bed] near the wall by night, and by day they 
hang their hips on that wooden framework [chair] instead of 
squatting on the floor! ’’ Polite bows and astonished ejaculations 
on every side! Coming in at all times, staying all hours, the 
natives would marvel at the big “ pipe stems ”’ (chimneys) pro- 
truding from the roof, the strange transparent (glass) windows 
through which, wonder of wonders, one could look znto and out 
of a house—and they never tired of doing that!—at the curtains, 
stove, lamps, this and that, all so new to the Japanese. 

There was no privacy. Scarcely did the Americans sit down 
to a meal but it was attended by a row of gummy faces and 
runny noses plastered against the windowpanes to watch that 
strange animal, the pale-faced foreigner, eat; and, lo, with 
strange metal implements, not sticks of bamboo—WNaruhodo! It 
became one of the “ good sisters’ ” daily chores to wash off the 
dirt-smudged windows and clog-cluttered steps! Soft-footed 
processions filed through the bedrooms. Puzzled, they gingerly 
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touched those “ brain-softening ” feather pillows the foreigner 
was addicted to—so different from their own “ head-strengthen- 
ing” wooden ones! ‘They touched their heads and nodded 
sagely. Brown hands felt of the rough woolen garments hang- 
ing in the closets, a texture strange to those used to feeling silk. 
They marvelled at the buttons on the clothing, at the white 
sheets and bedspreads. Maa! Maa! Brown fingers traced the 
curious pattern of the Doctor’s precious patchwork quilt, sent 
him by the Ladies’ Sodality of the little church “ back home,” 
each square signed with the name of one of his old friends. 
They traced the outline of tulips and daisies, flowers strange to 
their eyes. Domo, what a clutter of things these foreigners lived 
in, so different from their own simply furnished dwellings! 

In time, “little Berries” arrived—one, two, and three—es- 
pecially precious, for the Doctor and his wife had lost their first 
two children in Kobe. Their son was the first foreign child born 
outside a treaty port. “ Johnny’s berry patch,” the folks back 
home called them, and sent them bonnets and clothes, shoes, 
soap, buttons, and pins—buttons and pins impossible to get in 
a land which wrapped and tied its clothing around the body. 
“Whenever our children in their ‘ paper-white’ clothes fared 
forth with mothers or amahs,” wrote home Mr. C., “they had 
music wherever they went, for the clatter of wooden clogs fol- 
lowed their every movement. The Pied Piper of Hamelin was as 
nothing compared to their power of attracting a wondering and 
ejaculating crowd—particularly the Doctor’s fair-haired, blue- 
eyed little daughter,” the like of which the dark-complexioned 
Japanese had never seen. 7 

With a medical eye on “keeping fit,” the Doctor laid out a 
crude tennis court between the houses. Here of an afternoon, 
before the curious stares of rows of black heads crowning faces 
of round-eyed astonishment, the ketojin or “ hairy-ones,” with 
wooden Japanese battledore bats, would disport themselves in 
an exciting game of tennis. Maa! Maa! What jumping acro- 
bats, these foreign devils. 
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Sometimes the Doctor and Maria would row on the river as 
they did in Kobe, keeping their English rowboat in a side canal. 
They would watch junks being pulled upstream along the tow- 
path against the current, or others gliding swiftly down river 
toward the bay. Sometimes there was a collision. Then the 
two offending boats would be lashed together, while their owners 
would smoke in neighborly fashion and bargain endlessly over a 
few splinters of damage as they drifted about on the current! 

Occasionally, the young couple had as a distinguished pas- 
senger, none other than the governor himself. Dignified in his 
official dress, he sat, a ponderous figure, in the stern of the boat, 
steering while the Americans rowed him about, they for exercise 
and he for the fun of seeing the foreigners’ strange use of the 
oars. ‘They actually sat with their backs to where they were 
going! He showed them much kindness, gave them a ride now 
and then in his new basha (carriage), the first and only one to 
be seen in that part of the country, and occasionally accom- 
panied the Doctor on his tours and spoke to the village folk in 
encouragement of the work. 

He it was who shortly after their arrival would have been 
killed but for his presence of mind and an American lamp. The 
country, especially inland, was in an unsettled state. Uprisings 
of old feudal clans and dissatisfaction with the Central Govern- 
ment still cropped up. At a banquet which the governor at- 
tended, a leader of one of the anti-government factions with a 
few followers, attacked him. With remarkable quick-wittedness 
he smashed the only light in the room, a glass lamp—such a 
novelty in a land of candles—that the crash and flying splinters 
frightened off the assassins. And he escaped in the darkness 
and confusion. 
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3 


Silkworms a Knotty Problem 


A remnant of a diary found in an old trunk seems to have 
been saved by time to fit in the picture here. ‘The leaves are 
yellow with age, but the handwriting is as clear and forceful as 
on the day the Doctor set the items down. Here is one: 


“ April 20, 1879. The governor kindly consented to have Sun- 
day services held in his (our Japanese) house. About eighty 
present. All classes represented, officials, physicians, merchants, 
farmers, citizens—men and women, old and young. This may be 
said to be our first public service. Gave notice of the organizing 
of a Sabbath School next Sunday. . . . Later: Forty attended and 
elected me their first superintendent.” 


One of his particular interests, as has already been mentioned, 
was Sunday schools. Lacking their influence as a rough country 
lad, the Doctor felt that every child should enjoy their charac- 
ter-forming benefits. As in Kobe, here he started in their Jap- 
anese house the first one. It soon numbered three hundred at- 
tendants. While the Kobe Sunday school, as the first in Japan, 
received the most acclaim, this one at Okayama” was noted 
for its fine singing of the Psalms and chants included in his 
sambika, the first Japanese hymnbook. 

The little group of Americans interested themselves in the 
band of Christians struggling to form a church. They had held 
a service that first Sunday in their new Japanese home. From 


22 From this first school, started even before a church was organized, there 
grew, by r1g1o, “ten churches, twenty-three Sunday schools, one hundred 
and thirty teachers, and sixteen hundred pupils—one of the largest and most 
hopeful [organizations] in Japan.”” Report by Otogoro Komoto, superin- 
tendent of Okayama Sunday schools. 
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that day and at every service thereafter they noticed a tiny 
woman squatting timidly down behind the Doctor’s organ and 
refusing to sit with the others. Her husband, a high army ofh- 
cer, was ill, but had heard somewhere enough of the “ New 
Way ” to desire to hear more and sent his wife alone (quite an 
unusual thing) each Sunday to carry back to him all she could 
remember. A few months later he died, comforted by the spir- 
itual help he had thus gained. But his little wife did not stop 
there. ‘Timid though she was, she could not drop her interest, 
finally training as a Bible woman. She was Kato Ominé San, 
who for years helped the good “ sisters” as their Bible woman. 
Courageous she was, braving neighborhood criticism, for she, a 
woman of the higher class, went unattended, the first time such 
a thing had been done, to help Mrs. C. with her language les- 
sons. So frightened was she that at every few steps she gave a 
hurried backward glance over her shoulder, fearful of what 
might be approaching from behind. Her courage, in spite of a 
later physical handicap, had its influence. Of her it was said 
by church members when a rainy prayer meeting night threat- 
ened to dampen their ardor, “ Well, Kato Ominé San will be 
there, and she with only one foot! I have two. I must go.” 
She was one of that early intrepid band of Christians—the “ first 
fruits ” of that memorable first Sunday. 

The Doctor, his long legs vigorously pumping the pedals of 
the baby organ of a Sunday morning, played the tunes from the 
sambika. He sang forth lustily in a rich bass voice, hoping to 
guide the congregation, whose nasal manner of singing made 
them “sound like so many cats” to him. Often awakened of 
an early morning from his sleep, he was distressed by the 
squawkings and weird intonations of Japanese would-be singers, 
who, according to their custom, sang discordantly in the raw 
damp air in order to strain and swell their vocal cords. By this 
practice they attained a peculiar and much desired twang to 
their singing tones. The result was that they brought many sore 
throats to him for treatment. Native Christians at first hesitated 
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to sing at meetings, for they were accustomed to associate singing 
with revelry and saké drinking, with geisha at tea houses; singing 
by way of worship seemed inappropriate to them. But this ob- 
jection was gradually overcome. . 

The church building that grew from this small beginning 
was dedicated five years later without a single rin (farthing) of 
debt on it. Pastor Kanamori and his little flock had given labor 
and food, and sold clothing and toys, one man sacrificing even 
his prized samurai sword, which he had “ wished to keep till his 
dying day.” Daikoku and Ebisu, the kitchen gods of rice and 
fish, played their part too. Sent to America with other curios, 
their sale added to the building fund. ‘There were appropriate 
ceremonies. ‘The church was gay with lanterns. Back of the 
platform, where sat the governor, prefectural officials, and 
notables in impressive array, hung the Beatitudes painted by the 
local artist in bold decorative characters. And on one side 
stood a huge ceremonial bouquet—as only Japanese artistry can 
arrange one—consisting of a scraggly pine branch six feet high, 
a floral cabbage, and two dozen chrysanthemums! 

Little did the Doctor think, as occasionally he strolled through 
mulberry orchards not far from his home, that they would soon 
furnish a knotty problem for this same little church. It was the 
mulberry leaves, he found, not the fruit, which was harvested, 
and for an insignificant worm! Big business, it seemed, rested 
on this tiny creature, which in Japan wielded the power of a 
potentate. The people he cared for, as in many towns and vil- 
lages of the land, depended on silkworm culture and silk weay- 
ing for their livelihood. The worms were tended with more 
solicitous care than babies, and no noise must startle them into 
breaking the precious thread while spinning their cocoons. 

The Okayama Christians wished to follow Bible teachings and 
observe the Sabbath day to keep it holy—dquite a sacrifice in a 
land where every day was a work day. But not so with the silk- 
worm! He was temperamental, recognizing no stated periods 
of doing anything. ‘True, he rested one day in seven, but, alas, 
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rarely on Sunday. He lay dormant and slept when he pleased— 
one day, two days, or even three. Moreover, no draughts, no 
dust, not even sunshine, must touch him. A fussy creature, he! 
But beware when he wakened. Then was he voracious, need- 
ing food at once and plenty of it—fresh leaves, finely cut—or 
he sickened and died. Then it was that the human nurses 
made haste to feed their worm babies. Now, it was a pleasant 
thing to have the worms sleep through a Sunday, but if they 
took a notion to waken on Sabbath morn—domo, what should 
his kimonoed keepers do? 

Non-Christians, of course, worked on Sundays. But what 
were Christians obeying the Ten Commandments to do? Saa! 
Saa! And much shaking of the head. So the insignificant silk- 
worm became a religious problem and a weighty one, nearly 
splitting the struggling church by dissension and sharp differ- 
ences of opinion. After many a sodan, in which they asked the 
Doctor and his associates to counsel with them, the congregation 
decided that silkworm activities were in a class with heaven- 
sent phenomena, over which they had no control, and that feed- 
ing them was a grim necessity—labor for which the New Testa- 
ment teachings made exception. 

Another difficulty confronting those early Christians and one 
requiring tactful handling by the little group of Americans was 
the coming of a member of the eta class** into the Christian 
fold. ‘To have an outcast worship and join with the others in 
the Communion service was a distinct strain on the acute Jap- 
anese sense of class consciousness prevailing at that time. Still 
another problem involved difficulties of Christian burial, for the 
cemeteries were largely controlled by Buddhist priests, whose 
income was partly derived from burial prayers and services for 
the dead. Frequently a Japanese had to pay for the omission 
of Buddhist prayers in order that -he might be properly interred 
as a Christian. 


23 Butchers, gravediggers, refuse collectors, etc. Later, this class distinc- 
tion was abolished by imperial edict. 
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4 
Berry Sensei—the “ Hundred-Handed ” 


There were medical problems, too. Excerpts from the Doc- 
tor’s diary read: 


“April 11, 1879. First day at the Hospital. A complete sink of 
official corruption with reforms needed in every department. Out- 
look almost discouraging.” 

“May 14th. The governor’s kindness to me, very marked. Has 
given me a horse—a fine strong animal. Am very, very busy. 
Of late, many conferences regarding matters at the Hospital which 
go from bad to worse. ‘Today nearly every man dismissed.” 

“May 2and. Strikes and coup d’état, after open rebellion on 
part of Mr. I. [Japanese superintendent] and his official henchmen. 
And I, left alone to see forty patients! Finally got things moving 
and saw the whole! Later,—further conferences. All power has 
now been taken from Mr. I. and his assistants. Hereafter only ap- 
pointments to be made with my approval.” 


Then began considerable improvement. And highly impor- 
tant was the change, for the number of people laying prejudice 
and distrust aside and coming to the hospital for attention was 
increasing enormously. (During the last two of his five years’ 
connection with the Okayama Hospital over ten thousand pa- 
tients were treated annually.) While technically adviser to the 
hospital and Board of Health, the Doctor was actually in charge. 
He gave an average of four or five hours a day to this work, hav- 
ing also in his care the health of mission members stationed in 
various parts of Japan. | 

Much of sickness in those days was evident on the streets. 
Beggary, accompanied by foul and loathsome afflictions, was 
everywhere seen. Pock-marked faces were a common sight, as 
smallpox was always incipient and frequently epidemic. At 
times mild cases even wandered about, no attention being paid 
to isolation. Eye diseases were especially prevalent and blind- 
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ness shockingly common, as were heads with festering sores, 
while tuberculosis made frightful ravages. Running noses and 
ears were a chronic affliction, so much so that it seemed to the 
early mission workers that it took nearly all their time to teach 
the children and youth of the land to “ wipe their noses.” 
Sanitation was bad, with open sewers and latrines on the 
street. ‘There were outbreaks of cholera, with swift death stalk- 
ing in its trail. People died at work, in their shops, in the tea 
houses, by the roadside, and runners died sitting as if asleep be- 
tween the shafts of their carts or rickshaws. During epidemics 
the Doctor assisted the governor and the city authorities, direct- 
ing them how to stay the ravages of the disease, to distribute 
medicines, clean public bath houses, disinfect drains, and quar- 
antine affected homes. 
_ He conducted lectures and classes for the doctors, and made 
weekly and monthly visits to the dispensaries he was establishing 
in outlying villages, carrying on a sort of peripatetic medical 
school and hospital here as he had done in Kobe. In order to 
instruct distant native physicians who could not get to the 
Okayama Hospital, he prepared and sent out lesson sheets, 
which were copied and forwarded to other localities. In this 
way large numbers received practical help. But what a task 
in those typewriterless days! There are sheets and sheets of 
paper found in an old chest of his, covered with instructions 
about operations, treatments for sickness, lists of drugs, prescrip- 
tions—written in English and Japanese so that he could mem- 
orize them or instruct assistants—even drawings to clarify cer- 
tain places—all done in longhand. -Papers on smallpox, 
typhoid fever, cholera, and other prevalent diseases, were widely 
circulated, and the native press was utilized to teach the masses 
about house building, heating, ventilation, drainage, home 
nursing, child care, sanitation, personal and public hygiene. 
So valuable was his service considered that once, when a severe 
epidemic of cholera broke out while he was away, the governor 
would not let him return to give aid, lest his life be imperilled. 
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The Doctor often had to return young mission workers to the 
States or send them to a more bracing country, because they 
could not stand the debilitating effects of the climate. They 
suffered from lack of ozone in the air and proper minerals in 
the diet. Vegetables grown in this volcanic soil did not have 
the necessary vitamin properties—a lack which the Japanese 
themselves balanced by consumption of dried and pickled sea- 
weeds, foods to which the native stomach was inured but which 
were unpalatable and difficult of digestion for the average for- 
eigner. This was particularly noticeable when the mission 
workers went “ touring ” into the interior away from opportuni- 
ties of securing foreign food. It was necessary to take some with 
them as a supplement to the native fare. 

“* Misfit missionaries” was another matter of growing con- 
cern and study. There were some with more zeal than balance, 
and others with better physical than mental equipment for the 
trying career. One woman had to be harbored in the Doctor’s 
house. Nervously overwrought, “fanatic and queer,” she took 
to her bed, becoming a decided “ thorn-in-the-flesh ” to the little 
station, busy with its own problems of work and adjustment. 
Finally, she had to be sent back to the States. The young 
Doctor’s recommendation sent to the Board that all mission 
candidates be given rigid physical and mental tests before being 
sent to a foreign field resulted ultimately in the appointment 
of a medical examiner to the Board. 

The Doctor became interested too in native cures, such as 
mogusa (moxa), a powder made from the pith and bark of the 
mugwort and burnt on the flesh—a torturing process used as 
a counter-irritant; and amé, a syrup of millet, good for dys- 
pepsia. Also in the study of various diseases particularly preva- 
lent in Japan, such as leprosy, and kakké (epidemic multiple 
neuritis), with painful swelling and paralysis, ending frequently 
in death. Later, he pioneered so successfully in the treatment 
of this dread disease that during a five-year period, and in spite 
of two severe epidemics, he had no fatalities. 
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Then there was lacquer poisoning from touching too freshly 
lacquered objects, which beset the unwary foreigner, especially 
one subject to ivy poisoning. Good lacquer ** depends on a 
long and complicated drying process. Frequently, cheap lacquer 
goods too hastily finished were on the market, and they caused 
harm to those who were susceptible. Shortly after the Doctor’s 
arrival and during a cholera epidemic, he advised his American 
associates to keep their own jinrikishas rather than depend on 
dirty public vehicles. Mrs. C., riding out in her newly ordered 
rickshaw, unthinkingly rested her hands on its freshly lacquered 
arm rests. Unthinkingly, too, she touched her face. In an 
incredibly short time, her eyes became mere slits in a face red 
and swollen to balloonlike proportions and were extremely pain- 
ful for days. 

The Doctor, while himself not sensitive to lacquer, vividly 
recalled a gochiso given in his honor by Kobe physicians shortly 
after his arrival, at which native soup was served in too freshly 
lacquered bowls, causing a severe case of internal poisoning to 
several of the guests, to whose bedsides he was later hurriedly 
called. Serious after effects were sometimes experienced by for- 
eigners, one missionary barely escaping blindness, and carrying 
lifetime scars on his hands and face from an attack. 

The Doctor studied, too, scrofulous eye and scalp diseases 
from syphilitic conditions, and skin and epidemic diseases aris- 
ing from germ-laden public baths where there was no adequate 
change of water. Also pulmonary diseases caused by congested 
living quarters and improper sleeping ventilation; eye diseases 
resulting from sun glare and from charcoal fumes in houses 
without proper vent; malaria arising from water-soaked paddy 
fields and plains; dyspepsia, stomach troubles, and dysentery due 
to filth and improper diet and lack of meat and milk. 

All this made Japan a fruitful field for medical study in those 
early years of the 1870’s and ’80’s, and the Doctor wrote on 


24 Lacquer is a hard varnish derived from the gum of a certain species of 
sumach native to the country. 
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many phases, contributing articles to American medical and 
scientific journals.” Knowing that Japanese had some early 
knowledge of vaccination, and to allay doubts as to its real 
source, the Doctor, with the help of his native hospital staff, in 
1884. made long and careful research into early archives, and 
established the fact that it was a Dutch physician (Mohnikz) 
who had introduced it at Nagasaki, and that there had been a 
limited use of it in spite of vigorous opposition. 

There were no meteorological data available in the region of 
his work, so, constituting himself a sort of local weather bureau, 
the Doctor secured a barometer and thermometer for himself 
and his associates, made charts, and was the first to keep an 
accurate record of daily readings. Much interested in the cli- 
matology of Japan, he made himself an authority on its relation 
to disease, and was later requested by a special Japanese ad- 
visory committee to write a monograph on the “ Climate of 
Japan” for the Congress of Hygiene at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. 

He kept up his interest in prison work. In company with 
the earnest young governor, he made frequent visits to the 
Okayama prison, one of the city’s most progressive institutions. 
To the Doctor, who had visited that formerly deplorable Kobe 
prison, his first visit five years later in this new locality seemed 
like a dream come true. For, faithful to its promised word, 
the Central Government had sent a pamphlet embodying all his 
suggested reforms to each of the governors of the land: The 
Doctor found here prisoners properly clothed in uniform and 
with adequate bedding and bed covers for the night; their rooms 
neat and clean, with mats on the floor. Wind was kept from 
apertures by paper screening. Better sanitation and care had 
greatly reduced prison sickness. In his early visits in Kobe the 
Doctor had found nearly fifty per cent of the prisoners ill. Here, 


out of seven hundred, only seventeen were on the sick list. 
25 The Journal of the American Medical Association, The Journal of Race 


Development; The Boston Medical and Surgical Fournal; and the Maine 
and other Medical Associations. 
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A decided innovation and another direct result of his recom- 

mendations, he learned, was a prison school established in two 
of the rooms, where industrial training and elementary studies 
were taught. In the workshop the staff proudly showed the 
Doctor rattan chairs and straw hats being made, and with a 
ceremonial bow presented him with a carved bamboo cane. 
In the women’s section cloth was being woven for prison gar- 
ments. Convict labor was being employed outside in gardening 
and road repair, and a certain proportion of the earnings here 
and in the sale of handmade goods was laid aside for payment 
to the prisoners. on their discharge. Considerable freedom was 
allowed prisoners for good conduct, and discipline was so much 
improved that the warden said he employed the whipping post 
less and less and was abandoning it next month altogether. 
_ This prison was typical of what was going on in other locali- 
ties, the Doctor learned, and the chapter which he had devoted 
in his report to “‘ Christianity as a Reformatory Agent ’—much 
of it testimony given from the Prison Convention held earlier 
in London—had called forth requests from several prisons dur- 
ing his furlough for permission from Tokyo officials to employ 
teachers of Christianity. Not the least of the results of his 
report circulated in isolated cities, towns and remote regions, 
therefore, was the introduction of Christian principles in places 
which had never heard of them before. ‘So here in Japan, as 
was often the case in the early Christian church,” said Mr. C., 
in comment, “the gate of the prison may prove an effectual 
door opened for the preaching of the Gospel.” 

The variety of the Doctor’s interests continued. He gave his 
aid and support, as did his associates, to the new Okayama 
Orphan Asylum which young J. Ishii had founded, the first 
Japanese Protestant orphanage in the country. In connection 
with the hospital, the Doctor established the first Okayama 
Benevolent Society to supervise its general welfare and charity 
work. He supervised also the construction of the new prefec- 
tural office buildings, and helped the governor in city planning, 
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in street improvement, good sanitation, and better water service. 
In making a survey, he followed one day the progress of one of 
the sluggish canals, which gathered filth and refuse in its passage 
through the city, and impurities from the rice fields through 
which it wound to a small village. The Doctor found this foul 
water being dipped up by the people for cooking and drinking. 
He questioned an old man, who replied, “ We do not like this 
water, Sensei, but we can get nothing better. Recently we drew 
up a petition asking that the local authorities give us purer water, 
but the head man returned it with the injunction never to send 
another such request, and that things had come to a pretty 
pass if such persons as we were going to say what kind of water 
we would drink.” ‘The old man begged the Doctor to use his 
influence, and this he did, with good effect. 


5 


6 i @ Pigs Eyes—A Big Horse 


One day about this time there were puzzled speculation and 
much anxious questioning in the neighborhood of the hospital. 
Messengers within bowed, said, “ Hai! Hai,” and departed in 
various directions, then returned again. Hospital assistants 
looked worried. Coolies followed after the messengers. ‘The 
Wise One had given an order. But how to fill it? Saa! Saa! 
Officials shook their heads perplexed. 

Near the hospital gate, Tailor Baba was sewing on some 
cloth, one end of which was stretched securely between his big 
toes, the other held in his fingers. He gazed over his great bone- 
rimmed spectacles at neighbor Osada, the umbrella maker, who 
was twirling between his feet the bamboo handle of a paper 
umbrella he was decorating with the splashing strokes of his soft 
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brush pen. “ Ano-né, neighbor,” remarked Tailor Baba. But 
he got no further, for a customer came in just then, interrupting 
the question. He felt that the umbrella maker, whose son 
worked at the hospital, might be able to enlighten him as to 
this curious state of things. There was a coolie even now re- 
turning to the hospital with two baskets suspended on his shoul- 
der. In his haste he nearly knocked down a Buddhist priest 
who was picking his way along the muddy street on his single- 
pegged clogs. ‘Tailor Baba cast a speculative glance after the 
holy man. Yes, he was of an order very strict about taking 
life and walked with only one-pronged clogs so as to kill fewer 
insects on the road. ‘The tailor wondered what the priest 
would think about the Doctor. Strange rumors from the hos- 
pital had come to his ear and he was eager to question Osada, 
but, alas, here was this customer, and now Osada had gone off 
on an errand. He craned his head to see. Yes, of a very truth, 
he, too, had gone into the hospital. 

But now, the day’s work done, the two cronies were at last 
chatting together in their neighborly fashion. Baba tapped the 
bowl of his tiny pipe against the charcoal brazier, while Osada 
puffed a whiff or two on his. “ Pigs’ eyes did you say?”’ Baba 
questioned, scarcely restraining his astonishment. “ Eh, eh, eyes 
of the outcast pig,” the other nodded emphatically. ‘ The for- 
eign healer, him they call Berry Sensei,” he continued, “ sent 
out to get them. But they were hard to find. Achi kochi—here 
and there they went, even into the eta quarter, and ordered 
two pigs killed, my son said. But they were not enough. They 
even asked me with my brush to paint a sign to hang in the 
market place so that the butchers could learn of their desire! 
Skilled though this Berry Sensei is, he was, it seems, confronted 
the other day with a very delicate operation on the eye. Such 
_ a case had not come to his knowledge before. There was no 
one but himself, you see, to do it—and no one to tell him how. 
Nothing daunted, however, my son said, for he worked beside 
him, the Doctor studied his books, then sent out this strange word 
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over the countryside for pigs’ eyes to be brought into the hos- 
pital! ” 

Tailor Baba still looked his incredulity. “ Achi kocht, 
through the various butcher shops they hunted,’ continued 
Osada. “And finally a small basketful of pigs’ eyes was col- 
lected! The Wise One, so my son said, declared that the eyes of 
the outcast pig were of the same structure as our human eyes! 
I could not believe it, neither could the hospital assistants, nor 
anyone! Yet hours the Sense: spent, neighbor, in cutting up 
those pigs’ eyes in order to understand perfectly the structure 
of the human eye. It meant loss of sight to this poor man, you 
understand, Baba San, unless the operation was expertly done. 
Then the Sensez proceeded with care and precision, my son said, 
and, lo, the eye was saved! And by means of the despised 
pigs’ eyes, you understand, the man could see! ”*—‘“ Ah, naru- 
hodo, a miracle indeed,” exclaimed the bewildered Baba, shak- 
ing his head. 

In those days the “ big” Doctor, with his long beard, riding 
about on his “ big’’ horse as he made his daily rounds, was a 
figure to marvel at, and to the small boys of the neighborhood 
one of terror, especially to one boy who played near a bridge 
in the center of the city and who, fascinated, watched for him 
daily. At a fixed time every morning and evening, “a pale- 
faced, huge and hairy man,” he used to recount to his neigh- 
bors, “ he whom they called the ‘ foreign devil,’ appeared riding 
on a horse and accompanied by a dog that looked like a calf 
with drooping ears and a long tail. They presented a strange 
appearance,” he said, “ enough to frighten any boy’s heart out 
of him.” 

Later, when a little older, he had a great curiosity to 
see that “fearful Christian thing” that he was forbidden to 
have anything to do with. So cautiously he stole into the yard 
of the home on the hill where the Christians met, and he hid, 
he said, in the shrubbery where he could “ peek through win- 
dow openings covered with a strange substance clear as water, 
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and saw the strange white oil-burning lamps which brightly 
lighted the room. So different from the dimly burning wicks 
set in saucers of rapeseed oil, flickering candles, and paper 
lanterns Japanese were accustomed to. Suddenly his hair stood 
on end, he said. “A strange bellowing noise issued forth from 
a boxlike instrument,” which he later learned was called an 
“organ!” And standing before this box was “ the big creature 
of the horse.” And “he sang like a tempest of wind, deep and 
strong, almost smothering the bellowings of the box,” and in 
words he could not then understand, but always remembered: 
“ Fesu waré wo aisu,’—“ Jesus loves me.” Later, however, this 
same boy, in spite of his early fright and family opposition, 
joined the Doctor’s Sabbath school; still later the church and 
became an influential man. 


There were many amusing times too on Eastern Hill. There 
was that embarrassing occasion when the Doctor and his asso- 
ciates left their Japanese quarters, provided gratuitously for them 
by the good governor, for their new homes on Higashi-yama. 
Wishing to show their appreciation of the governor’s kind gen- 
erosity, the young people presented him with an American clock. 
The next day the governor’s son called on them and began 
talking about a “very large thing.” “Brother Otis,” more 
zealous at that time than proficient in the language, recognizing 
the word “ big,” guessed that it politely referred, Japanese fash- 
ion, to their gift of the clock. “ Oh, no,” said he bowing humbly 
as befitted the proper humility of the giver, “it was only a 
little thing, a very little thing indeed.” The young man in- 
sisted it was large, while the American, not to be outdone in 
politeness, persistently contradicted him, only to find later to his 
consternation that he had been speaking disdainfully of a huge 
melon weighing sixty pounds which the governor as a return 
gift had sent to them! 

The Doctor could never accustom himself to the fear of 
“losing face.’ Having made his own way in life, he was 
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used to doing things for himself and respected manual labor. 
One day found him spading up a flower bed, when he was 
accosted by a Japanese caller, who, airing a bit of newly 
learned English, said, “I am astonishment, you a nobleman, 
Berry Sensei, work in humble earth!” The young American 
realized that unless he were careful he might lose respect, even 
become an object of disdain in a country which thought so 
much of the dignity of rank and the importance of prestige. 

But a greater error was to be found in wanting in respect for 
Japanese officialdom. ‘This time the blow fell on the Doctor’s 
wife. It was the day when the governor called with his aide 
and presented to the Oku-sama a beautiful bolt of silk, with the 
usual complimentary speech depreciating the gift as unworthy. 
She, still inexpert in the language, mistaking the words somatsu 
no mono for a description of the silk and thinking she was safe 
in repeating the governor’s words in acknowledgment, did s0, 
bowing politely. Later she learned to her mortification that 
she had thanked him for his “ good-for-nothing ” present! 

Then there was the occasion of the B.’s tin wedding, which 
happened not long after their arrival. The C.’s and P.’s cele- 
brated by banging on all the tin pans their combined outfit 
afforded, giving their Japanese neighbors much cause for con- 
jecture as to “ what those ‘foreign devils’ were up to now!” 
For relaxation there was of an evening a jolly game of dominoes 
(Presbyterian euchre it was called), in which the Doctor en- 
joyed a “risky ” bidding—and usually won; also checkers, and 
chess. He loved a game and was a happy winner and a good 
loser. No one gave a more delighted laugh than he when 
caught, or more enjoyed a joke on himself. 

Particularly did the “ brethren and sisters” enjoy poking fun 
at him for making them, in the cause of science, interrupt ser- 
mon making, meals, or naps to fare forth, regardless of the cold 
or heat of the day, to jot down temperature readings! 

Occasionally the Doctor would turn “ poet” for the amuse- 
ment of his “ Little Berries.” Once, for example, he described 
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in verse that “before breakfast walk’? which became a daily 
ritual with him, as with some companion, his dog Benkei and 
his trusty cane, he saunters forth: 


“Up stone steps to little temple, resonant 
With priestly prayers—Nam’ Myoho Rengekyo. 
Up tiny path to top of Pleasant Hill. 
On which we turn to look o’er distant plain 
Studded with hamlets many; 
Past rustic maid, collecting kindlings, 
Who with graceful bow, bids us shy ‘ Ohayo ’— 
Then finally to Lookout Point, where rises to our view 
Fair Yuga, lofty, proud; while off to left 
Appears the King of Day sending forth heralds heavenward! ” 


The Doctor’s formal speech and writing at this time were 
heavy and ponderous. He was disposed to compose at station 
meetings and mission conferences sonorous “ resolutions” be- 
ginning with “ Whereases,’’ which became Mission classics and 
made him the butt of an occasional good-natured joke. As the 
years passed he developed an easy-flowing, though still formal, 
style of speech. 
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Here, as in Kobe, any opportunity to visit rural districts gave 
the Doctor pleasure. Sometimes, in answering the summons of 
distant patients, he and Maria would take a brief trip along the 
shores of that near-by body of water, part sea, part lake, the 
beautiful Island Sea. Nothing so refreshed him as a breath of 
the sea. Hiring boatmen, they would make their way about 
among tree-covered islands dotted with orange and fig groves, 
sometimes sailing, sometimes sculling slowly beneath outjutting 
rocks where delicate maidenhair ferns moved gently in the breeze. 
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They would drift by little streams which ran trickling down cliff 
sides to the water. Pass hillsides terraced like the graded ridges 
in wave-worn rocks shelving downward to the sea. Skirt little 
coves which the receding tide had left bare for peasant hands 
to dig over for mussels and nourishing seaweeds. At every turn 
of the boat, a charming picture with the elusive quality of a 
Hiroshige print would paint itself across their horizon. A scud- 
ding cloud. A stray junk or two. A bird on the wing. 

Today, however, the Doctor and his colleague, Mr. P., are on 
a district tour into the interior, visiting clinics and holding evan- 
gelistic meetings which have sprung up in the path of his first 
dispensaries. He has received a letter from a man in a neigh- 
boring village, which sounds encouraging, if amusing. It is 
written in English, but the “r’s” and “I’s ’—letters which the 
Japanese have great difficulty in distinguishing—are badly 
scrambled. “Doctor Belly. Horrable Sir,” the note reads, 
‘““Prease come and teach Engrish, physiorogy, matematics, 
botany and anything you know.” 

The Americans pass by rice planters in their paddy fields— 
bands of men and women, barelegged to the hips, and some 
barebodied, wading in muddy ooze, planting green shoots one 
by one at precise distances apart. Here by the roadside they 
notice a stone image tied up with straw rope, perhaps the God 
of Rice, punished by the peasants for not bringing forth the 
much needed rain. 

Nearing a village, their rickshaw coolies—who have been run- 
ning naked except for loincloth and head sweatband—stop and 
hastily don the cotton gauze jackets demanded by the authorities 
in compliance with the recent anti-nudity law, a result of foreign 
influence. People have come out to meet the “ pale-faced ” 
travellers, for this is their destination for the night. In front 
of an empty theater hired for the meeting hangs a huge paper 
lantern announcing in large characters: “ Kitarité Miyo,’’ which 
is to say, “Come and see what this new religion is.” Posters 
made by swift brush strokes were pasted at street corners also 
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announcing the meeting. And the town crier has been em- 
ployed to aid in the good cause. He carries a long strip of paper 
fastened to a bamboo stick and inscribed, “ Jesus-Way Sermon 
Meeting.” Stopping every few rods, he clacks two wooden 
blocks together to draw the attention of the people. Then hold- 
ing a block on each side of his mouth, he shouts through this 
improvised megaphone, “ Just after dark tonight, at the New 
Enlightenment Theater, a Jesus-Way Sermon Meeting. The 
far-famed wise man from America will preach. Kitarité miyo. 
Come and see! ’*’ 7° | 

The building is open to the street and persons afraid or hesi- 
tant listen outside to the speaking and the “queer singing.” 
Inside by the platform sit two policemen to insure orderly pro- 
ceedings. ‘The time is set for eight o’clock. But there is little 
regard for time—clocks are a rarity. People attend when they 
get ready. Some are here already. Many still at work in the 
fields drift in at various times. This necessitates a relay of 
speakers. By nine o’clock the real meeting begins. From time 
to time there is disturbance at the rear, people rising to see the 
foreigner when he begins to speak, now the minister, now the 
Doctor; pressing to get in, talking, pushing, pulling. It will be 
lucky if the weak-timbered floor doesn’t give way under the 
weight of the crowd. It does! But the drop to the ground is 
not far, and the meeting proceeds. 

Sometimes the room or hall hired by the preacher, or the 
Doctor for his dispensary work, is privately owned, and after 
the meeting opens, the owner, suffering a change of heart, 
suspicious of this or that, will rush up and make some excuse. 
Or the police will find some intricate red tape which develops a 
snag. The assemblage is asked to move out, and the speakers 
and assistants, led by one bearing aloft the “ pulpit table” and 
another the “ foreign chair,” march down the street to some other 
place hurriedly substituted for the purpose. The audience, en- 
larged by the curious who see the migration, clatters on behind. 


26 See Appendix. 
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At the new meeting place it squats on the floor, smokes inter- 
mittently, yawns occasionally, snores, mops its brow, fans itself, 
snuffs its ever-running nose. But it listens, bowing politely to 
the floor after each address, with words of thanks for “ your 
honorable trouble in coming to speak to us.” One hour, two, 
three go by! The smoke-thickened air, aggravated by charcoal 
fumes from the braziers, is bad; what little fresh air gets in is 
shut out by the crowd at doorways and openings. 

But the Oriental is a patient listener. Used in his theater 
dramatizations to all-day performances, he thinks nothing of © 
hearing long addresses, one after another. Lucky indeed if the 
missionary, befogged by smoke and tongue-tied with language 
hazards, yet saved for the last plum, does not feel his utter 
inadequacy in the face of this polite introduction. “ Our 
speakers already heard tonight have been passably interesting,” 
says the master of ceremonies bowing deprecatingly. “ Our next 
one is even more long-winded and tiresome. But do not scatter 
because of that! Your patience will have its reward in our last 
speaker—the best of the whole evening—the far-famed orator 
from America.” ‘The strain of such a meeting on the foreigner 
was great. ‘The difficult language and inadequate instruction 
in it caused frequent slips of the tongue or unsuspected mistakes, 
with miusunderstandings and sometimes more serious conse- 
quences. A missionary once baptized a whole congregation in 
one sentence when he thought he was simply pronouncing the 
benediction! 

It is midnight before the Doctor and his companion, their 
voices hoarse from much speaking, reach the inn, and, weary 
from their journey and the long service, they want sleep. But 
the “night is still young,’ according to the Japanese, and an 
“inquiry meeting” follows for those who are interested in 
further discussion. Leading men of the community, local phy- 
sicians particularly, have become interested in the new religion 
because an American physician—a layman—is outspoken in 
the cause of Christian truth. 
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Hardly have the Americans seated themselves cozily about 
the hibachi (fire box) on the mats of the native hotel, than 
the visitors arrive. When the long and polite salutations are 
over, and frequent cups of tea have made the rounds, each 
caller will draw out his small pipe and leisurely conversation 
takes place. Some read and discuss passages of Scripture. Some 
try praying in the foreigner’s manner. Accustomed to mechan- 
ical repetitions, incantations, and prayer beads, they are not 
used to extemporaneous prayers. Awkward at it, they laugh 
to cover their embarrassment. “ ‘Try it once,” says one. “ There, 
you did it first-rate—an excellent performance,” says another, 
as they encourage each other in their clumsy attempts. 

At last, the “inquirers”’ depart, the hotel né-sans spread on 
the matted floors the thick bed comfortables, and the weary 
Americans try to snatch a little sleep before the daybreak crow- 
ing of cocks, the dusting out of sleeping quarters, and the noise 
of early departing guests arouse them. Fortunate are they if 
their sleep is not further interrupted by the person of the ubiq- 
uitous policeman calling to inspect their passports once more. 

For two or three days the Doctor, with the aid of his assist- 
ants, holds his clinics, treats patients, and gives instructions for 
the local physicians to carry out until his next visit. Ever does 
he preach the value of life and the saving of life to these people 
who count life of so little consequence, whose belief in fatalism 
hampers effort and struggle to live. Ever advocates the use 
of milk and meat, so lacking in their diet, the latter difficult to 
a people who hold to the Buddhist belief of transmigration of 
souls into various animal forms. He advocates, too, gymnastic 
exercises and games for the youth of the land, who were small, 
bent over, and short of limb from sitting and working so much 
squat on their feet. The new ideas, of course, were slow of 
adoption. ‘These dispensaries of the Doctor’s and the work 
centering about them were in reality health and community set- 
_tlements for social service long before such names became house- 
hold words in cities of the West. 
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7 
The Governor’s Banquet—The War facket 


It was a great day for Governor Goroku Takasaki and the 
people of Okayama when the new Kencho, or government 
building, was completed. ‘There was much rejoicing. Okayama 
citizens could now point with pride to this, the State House of 
their prefectural seat. Berry Sensei had been aiding the governor 
with his counsel in this civic enterprise, and it had American 
features and spelled progress. So said the citizens and nodded 
their approval. 

Advocating better, more stable buildings, the Doctor had 
preached against the light unsubstantial houses of native con- 
struction, which favored cool air in summer but let in bitter 
cold and dampness in winter, and tumbled down like so many 
bundles of jackstraws in an earthquake, a typhoon, or a flood. 
So this new building was a great public achievement. It was 
an occasion to be celebrated in a fitting manner. The Doctor 
and the C.’s and P.’s must be invited to a ceremonial banquet; 
officials of the prefecture too, and prominent citizens, and a 
great occasion made of it. So said the governor. Invitations, 
therefore, were elaborately printed and delivered to the guests by 
special messenger. 


“Do not think [writes Mr. C. of this affair] that missionaries in 
Japan are usually welcomed in such a way by the officials. Far 
from it! But Dr. Berry’s connection with the hospital has brought 
us all into very pleasant relations with the governor, so that we are 
continually having delightful experiences, such as our friends in 
other stations, who often have to struggle against official opposition, 
know nothing of.” 
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As the Kencho, a large two-story building, was constructed in 
the foreign manner—plaster and brick and real glass windows— 
a foreign banquet here, with “ fascinating ” foreign food, would 
be the crowning touch. This was a feature of Western civiliza- 
tion especially attractive to the Japanese. To sit grouped about 
a “mammoth” table instead of at individual trays, with all the 
glass and the glittering paraphernalia of the foreigner’s strange 
“silver tools ” to eat with; to enjoy the “ pomp and ceremony ” 
of courses from soup to nuts was, indeed, an event. Okayama 
citizens had heard rumors of such things. Now they of the 
elect were to experience them. At the appointed hour, the 
young Americans alighting from their rickshaws at the gover- 
nor’s gate were promptly surrounded by a crowd, curious as 
usual to see the foreign ladies; wondering why they should 
accompany their lordly males to a banquet and surprised at see- 
ing them precede their “ masters ” into the hall! 

They entered a large office room seventy feet long, at the 
end of which, placed in a huge vase against the white plaster 
wall, was a mammoth Japanese flower arrangement—a maple 
branch ten feet long, a scraggly bough of persimmon, each 
brought into “ harmony ” by a spray of bright camellias at their 
base. The governor was nothing if not progressive. Special 
viands were imported from Kobe. Down the center of the room 
office tables were put end to end and laid for twenty-five covers. 
Silk napkins graced each place, since linen ones were unprocur- 
able. As the time approached, however, they suddenly realized 
that there were no chairs! People accustomed to sitting on the 
floor naturally had no chairs, nor thought of them! But the 
governor was equal to the occasion. He ordered that all the 
crockery stools used for decorative purposes in formal Japanese 
gardens be collected from the neighbors. 

Picture the guests, then, sitting stiff and bolt upright at this 
sumptuous banquet on crockery kegs! Some of the gentlemen 
were dressed in formal Japanese stiff silk attire. Others, more 
““ progressive,” appeared in an odd assortment of European 
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clothes—coats, jackets, checked vests, shirts with collars—and 
some without! One silken-clad official, not to be outdone, had 
an American tie knotted at the V-shape fold of his kimono! 
Another wore a swallow-tail coat over his hakama (formal dress 
skirt); another green stockings and over them blue tabi (the 
short native sock) ; still another appeared in yellow stockings and 
boots two sizes too big for him! 

The soup started off with a bang in very truth. Large bottles 
of that new foreign food called Worcestershire sauce decorated 
the length of the table. And the Japanese, eager to taste these 
much talked-of dishes, were told it was like shoyu (soy sauce). 
Now shoyu is used quite liberally. But hardly had they poured 
the Worcestershire into their soup with one hand before they 
were reaching for water with the other! Some expectorated. 
Others gulped loudly, and still others groaned! 

After this somewhat startling introduction to foreign food, the 
guests proceeded rather warily to the business of eating, and, 
above all, to the manner of its accomplishment. Puzzling imple- 
ments these! Some ate alternately with knife and fork. Some 
speared the food. Others held knife and fork together in one 
hand, gingerly picking up the food as they would with chop- 
sticks. A few even held the plate up to the mouth, shovelling in 
the food as they do their rice. One man took the dish of jam 
which was being passed as if it were meant for him exclusively. 
Another did the same with the potatoes, until they were rescued 
by the waiter. Still another swallowed his pat of butter whole. 
One guest, when filled to repletion, fell asleep during the nine- 
course meal. , 

But he was wakened by the waiter who passed the next 
course. Another was rebuked by the governor for drinking 
too much. As the meal wore on and confidence was restored, all 
filled cheeks with food, as was the native custom, before swallow- 
ing. All smacked their lips to express appreciation of their 
host’s bounty. All wrapped samples of food in their paper hand- 
kerchiefs, as souvenirs for their “ bashful stay-at-home ” wives. 
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Wine, saké, and conversation flowed, punctuated by the high- 
pitched “ Hai-hait-i ” interjections of the governor, who ate and 
drank, “foreign style,” with as much gusto as his countrymen. 

Mindful of their own blundering efforts with chopsticks and 
Japanese food, the Americans still found it a scene hard to smile 
just politely over. ‘They were ready to explode with merriment! 
Such was the governor’s banquet—the first foreign banquet in 
Okayama! 

The Doctor was fond of walking, both for exercise and for 
pleasure, a habit he kept up all his life. An interesting spot to 
him in the old city was a temple which he occasionally visited, for 
the priest was a friend of his. Housed in a dimly lighted hall 
festooned with cobwebs was the strangest of collections—images 
and figures, large and small, carved out of wood by an old 
priest-sculptor who had expressed by this means his fanciful 
imaginings of what kind of souls he would meet in the other 
world. Enlightened by his friend’s explanations, the Doctor 
would wander about, finding it of absorbing interest to study 
these figures expressing in their faces and attitudes the embodi- 
ment of anger, hatred, avarice, humor, kindness, pity—all the 
emotions man is heir to. It was to him a rare study of human 
nature. 

Another of the landmarks of the city which the Doctor loved, 
and the goal of a frequent walk with the governor, was the old 
castle with its upcurving roofs. An ancient city dating from the 
fifteenth century, Okayama, like some three hundred other old- 
time cities, had its castle wherein its daimyo, or war lord, with 
his fighting retainers and followers, retired for defense in time of 
clan warfare. In feudal days each daimyo held sway over the 
lesser barons and vassals of his fief or daimyate, and had his 
official seat in the largest city of the district. His strength was 
reckoned in the number of koku (five bushels) of rice he received 
from his landed tenants. In the case of the Okayama fiefdom, 
this was about 1,600,000 bushels annually. The daimyo paid 
tribute and homage to the all-powerful Shogun, as other daimyos 
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did. His samurai retainers were privileged to wear two swords, 
one long and one short; dress in silks, pay no taxes, and receive a 
regular stipend from their lord. They numbered (at that time), 
with their families, some two million of a population of thirty 
million in the Empire, and, within their castled areas, formed 
truly a “‘ Land of a Million Swords.” 

The Doctor admired the castle walls of massive stone blocks 
set one upon another, a marvel of accurate placement, and won- 
dered that it was accomplished with none of the lifting machinery 
which modern engineers would consider essential. Above the 
protecting moat surrounding the castle rose the tower keep, with 
its six-tiered roofs and turrets, from which the fierce warriors of 
old shot their arrows. Within the castle the vast rooms, upheld 
by huge pillars, were large enough to accommodate the daimyo’s 
entire army of fighting retainers. ‘Those were the days when 
clan was set against clan, and no one could tell who was his 
enemy. Suspicion was rife, spies common. Even creaking 
boards were laid purposely in piazza floors and outer rooms to 
announce to the occupant by their squeaking the stealthy ap- 
proach of someone—friend or foe, no one knew which. The 
general bearing of the people was distrustful and evasive. 

The Doctor had a red woolen jacket in his possession which 
had a particular connection with this old castle and its ancient 
daimyo, Lord Ikeda, who ruled until the Meiji era. An ornately 
embroidered affair, it was given him by the son of the old 
daimyo, a swashbuckling young blade who took a fancy to the 
foreign doctor. It was a field marshal’s war jacket made for 
his father to wear on horseback on an eventful occasion. 
Orders had gone out from the mighty Shogun that he, the 
Okayama daimyo, was to ride forth at the head of his samurai 
warriors, in company with other daimyos, to meet the forces of 
Commodore Perry, when, in his “ black ships,” he was expected 
to return a second time, in 1854, and give battle. But, mean- 
time, the wiser councils of the more progressive and foresighted 
leaders prevailing, the clash did not come. They decided to 
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accept Perry’s challenge peaceably and open the ports of Dai 
Nippon to the world. And thus there came into the Doctor’s 
hands this historic red and gold war jacket unsoiled with blood. 
He always admired Commodore Perry’s understanding of the 
Oriental mind in his masterly handling of this diplomatic mission 
when he gave the Japanese people time to think the proposition 
over, thus winning a peaceful settlement. 


8 


A Tea Devotee in the Daimyo’s Garden 


The pretty paddy fields which stretched away at the foot of his 
home on Eastern Hill tempted the Doctor to occasional walks 
about the paths which edged the plots. The squares, varied 
according to the season—now tiny lakes or pools of muddy ooze, 
or bright with green patches of freshly planted shoots and yellow- 
ing grain—made him feel as if he were walking around the 
bordered squares of his mother’s bed quilt! 

On his walks, too, he frequently strolled through the daimyo’s 
garden near by. He loved Japanese gardens, landscapes in 
miniature of what he so much enjoyed as he rode about the 
countryside on his dispensary tours. ‘This historic spot called 
Koraku-en (Pleasure Garden) laid out in the traditional style 
by one of the daimyo’s ancestors, Ikeda Tsunemasa, in 1685, 
covered over twenty-two acres.” He enjoyed hearing the gov- 
ernor or an artist friend explain its charms—the rustic bridges, 
set in zigzag design to deflect the evil spirits which impishly seek 
to follow one in the pursuit of pleasure, the “ fairy islands,” 
legendary dwelling places of the gods; the lanterns to “ give 
light in life’s darkness ’’; rock work giving contrast and strength 
—the foundation, really, on which a garden was built. All the 
delightful arrangement so carefully thought out in the garden 


27 It was later presented to the city as a park. 
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plan to suggest that beauty is enhanced by being partly hidden— 
beauty in the crude, the simple. All that subtle suggestion which 
enables a Japanese versed in such lore, when looking on a garden 
scene, to appreciate its significance—“ a sermon in stones, trees, 
and running brooks,” the Doctor used to say. 

This parklike garden was laid out to various groves of trees, 
especially plum and cherry, which were famous here; while the 
wistaria-hung arbor, and the banks of iris, their petalled heads 
carried with imperial grace, were worth a pilgrimage to see. 
There was a grove of gnarled pines too, beneath which was a 
small field of mosses laid out in variegated designs—russet and 
green, here and there touched with burnt orange and golden 
streaked; long and tufted mosses, short and velvety ones, as 
if some master hand had fashioned a great patchwork quilt. 
And meandering through this old garden was a stream, a small 
branch of the Asahi or Sunrise river, cleverly deflected and made. 
to pass through this great enclosure. It narrowed to a little water- 
fall, then deepened to a limpid pool, where the venerable daimyo 
used to love to play at fishing in his little boat. Not far off was 
the Ceremonial Tea Pavilion in a setting of entrancing beauty. 
And hard by was the famous orchard of ancient tea shrubs, much 
prized by the daimyo and his forbears for the fine aroma of 
their delicate leaves, samples of which found their way from time 
to time as a special gift to the great Shogun at Yedo. 

The Doctor took particular delight in the Ceremonial Tea 
cult. Its significance interested him; its symbolism, its religious 
origin, its artistry. 

Occasionally donning the loose silken garments ** bearing the 
crest of a samurai gentleman as befitted his physician’s rank, he 
could be seen, holding a flat straw hat to shield him from the 
sun’s rays, strolling along the stepping-stones of the Roji or 
“ Life’s Pathway,” as he enjoyed in a pretty tea garden with 
other guests the relaxation of the ceremony. Ridding their 


*8'‘The cramped squatting position on the floor for the long three-hour 
ceremony made impossible the wearing of close-fitting foreign attire. 
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thoughts, at the sound of a bell, of worldly cares and sordid 
imaginings, they let nature impress their now empty minds 
with its message of harmony and beauty as interpreting to them 
all that was spiritual. The world shut out by the garden wall 
and trees, they slowly approached the tea house or “ abode of 
fancy,” their thoughts concentrated on the higher things of life. 

Now and then they would stop to admire the skill of their tea 
host in his placement of various stone and shrubbery groupings 
about the pool. A guest “ leader ”’ would explain to the Doctor 
the significance of the “ perfect view stone” focussed on the 
cascading waterfall, the “ tree-of-the-upright spirit ”*—carrying 
the eye and thought above earthly things; or point out the per- 
fection of a single bloom, pruned of its extra blossoms and leaves, 
growing against a rock. 

A subtle odor of incense wafted to guests the information that 
the tea host was.ready. Washing their hands at the stone basin 
in front of a small aperture in the wall and bending “in 
humility ” to crawl through this hole, they “ scraped off the last 
worldly trammels still clinging to the body,”’ and made their final 
entrance into the realm of the spirit. Tea drinking stimulated 
their now receptive minds, and the tea room became the center 
for discussing the arts, philosophy, and religion. 

The Doctor used to study the old tea masters, Rikyu, So-ami, 
Kobori-enshu, and others. In an inland city, in closer contact 
with native life, and in his social rank of physician, he felt he 
would have a better entrée, a more intimate knowledge of the 
life and thought of the people, if he could further understand 
the Tea Ceremony and participate in it as a man of culture was 
expected to do. He therefore secured a teacher, who expressed 
himself as much honored to have a-foreign pupil, the first, he 
thought, outside of Tokyo who had sought such instruction. 
The Doctor was mindful of what the natives of a country could 
contribute to the education of the foreigner—generally apt to 
be overeager to impart the civilization of the West and often 
blind to what he himself might be receiving. 
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So impressed was he with what he learned that he wrote a 
small and simplified guidebook in English on the Tea Ceremony. 
He felt that his mission associates and particularly new arrivals 
might find value in a cult which stressed concentration and self- 
control in mind and movement, training in artistic appreciation, 
and long silences. With the aid of his Japanese etiquette 
teacher, he described in detail the steps and gestures used, the 
rules in asking intelligent questions—a very important matter in 
the Tea Ceremony—the proper handling of the “ friendship 
cup” of tea and the utensils, and diagrams of the tea room and 
garden. ‘The booklet also included points on general Japanese 
etiquette, which would aid the foreigner in his social contacts 
with the people. 


“To a people [the little book opened by way of introduction] who 
have bestowed so much attention upon etiquette as the Japanese, 
and insist upon the observance of courtly behavior with imposing 
solemnity, courtesy is ever received with favor and constitutes an 
influence which removes many a barrier. In those requirements 
which dictate the laws of society, a gentleman recognizes that spirit 
of friendship and good will, the habitual exercise of which on the 
part of the individual helps to develop the good that is within him. 
Indeed manners are minor morals.” 


This booklet, his teacher thought, was the first on Japanese 
etiquette written by a foreigner in Japan for foreign use. Favor- 
ably received, its publication for general use was requested. 
After this he was a frequent guest at a Ceremonial Tea party. 

A favorite book of his later years was Okakura Kakuzo’s little 
Book of Tea. This he used to quote when he occasionally tried 
to demonstrate and explain the intricate processes of this really 
beautiful ceremony from which he had derived sc much pleasure 
and refreshment of spirit. Farm-bred country lad that he was, 
he said he owed much to the training in the art of Japanese 
etiquette which he received in those early days. The son of Mr. 
C., his old mission associate in Okayama, later wrote of him: 
“An outstanding characteristic of the Doctor was that he 
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succeeded in dignifying everything he touched—a quality that 
appealed to the Japanese.” Said Mr. S., another mission as- 
sociate, in a letter: 


“ He was one to catch the imagination of a younger man. Gifted 
with a fine breadth of mind, tenacious of what he believed and 
generously tolerant, he possessed the spirit of true nobility and ex- 
hibited in his very carriage rare personal distinction. He was the 
embodiment of gracious courtesy, played the game according to the 
rules and was a true teammate in the Mission. I can never forget 
my sense of indebtedness to him for the little booklet on Japanese 
social forms. At once I began to cultivate Nipponese good manners 
—an ideal road to the heart of this people.” 


9 


Summering in an Old Temple 


To escape the damp enervating heat of low-lying Okayama, 
the Doctor and his little family spent their summers in an old 
temple in the hills of Arima, one of the loveliest spots in all 
Japan. It was among the villages where the Doctor had held 
his first dispensaries, and still near enough for occasional trips 
back to superintend his hospital work. The servants, the family 
cow and horse, and Benkei the dog were shipped with the bag- 
gage through the Inland Sea on a sailing junk. On arrival, the 
goods were taken by pack horse and the animals led on foot up 
the mountain trails. The animals were quartered in the wooden 
stalls of the “ sacred horses’ hard by the temple gate. 

It was through the kindness of the mayor of Arima that this 
temple of Zuihoji was put at the Doctor’s disposal. “ It is the 
most suitable building for the august foreign doctor’s summer 
residence, because he loves our people and is our benefactor,” 
said the mayor in answer to the murmurings of the priests. The 
adherents of the temple had long since moved away, visiting it 
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only through the cherry and maple seasons, and it was empty 
during the summer. Four dollars a month was the rent charged 
the Doctor for the temple’s use. Each summer found them com- 
fortably settled in its spacious rooms. The sliding paper shojt 
(doors) opened wide to the cool mountain breezes. A straw 
mat-covered trellis offered grateful shade. Below, lay the rolling 
hills reaching to the lovely Sanda valley. 

Thus it was that the “little Berries” spent the early summers 
of their childhood in a temple courtyard, which now rang with 
laughter in place of the gentle Namu Amidas of intoning priests. 
Here baby fingers played with the shadows cast by the delicate 
tracery of the crowfoot maples arching overhead, or made mud 
pies on the flagstones. Baby feet danced after the gay tombo, or 
dragon flies, which darted back and forth. By day they heard 
the merry z-z-z of the semi, the jolly little cicadas. At nightfall 
they listened to the “ bedtime stories” that the sparrows were 
cheeping to their babies nestled in the overhanging eaves. ‘They 
fell asleep to the sweet-toned temple bell and awoke to the music 
of little waterfalls cascading down the hillside. No fairy chil- 
dren could have had more sylvan surroundings to grow up in. 

There is a little torn scrapbook called “ Katie’s Doings” 
among their attic treasures. In those early years the Doctor’s 
wife kept books of “ bright sayings and doings” of each of her 
little ones. But only this remnant of those days, its writing 
broken and faded with time, has survived the years. It relates 
how they tossed gay-colored Japanese balls in the air, flew 
dragon kites with Papa-John, and read to him their first book 
called Reading without Tears—the title a misnomer, as the little 
book records that many a tear fell over it! It relates, too, how 
brother “ Gorin-chan”’ and “ Katie-chan” loved to ride horse- 
back with “ Papa-doctor.”’ A step up on his boot and a boost 
behind by Ohidé (the amah), and, sa! up went the kodomo- 
chan, one in front and one behind the Danna-san—the lord 
master—as he sat strong in his saddle. 

Thus they rode down to the valley below, spread out before 
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them in a color mosaic of lush green, earth brown, and ripening 
yellow. They pass peasant women washing their clothes— 
guzabu zabu-zabu—in the village stream fed by the crystal 
waters of Rok-ko zan—high above. They meet villagers coming 
out of the hot-spring baths, for which the region is famed. Pass, 
too, farmers treading crude water wheels to irrigate their crops. 
They stop a moment at the wayside shrine to Jizo Sama, the 
patron saint of travellers and little children, its moss-covered 
image cluttered with little stones. In purgatory, so the legend 
goes, little child souls must labor at piling stones as a penance for 
their earthly sins. But Jizo Sama, the tenderhearted, helps them 
at their task. And so do their little earthly brothers and sisters. 
The children, wishing to help too, hop down and add a few 
stones to the pile. Up and on again! Dainty blue of harebell 
and white lacery of wild hydrangea by the wooded roadside; 
juicy red of fuzzy “ beefsteak plant’ (wild begonia) growing in 
lichen-covered rock. Across another stream, picking their way 
between huge boulders. Now they pass beneath picturesque 
pines and stately cryptomerias, lighted here and there by the 
flaming red of tiger lilies. 

Back again at last and through the great gate of the temple. 
Inside the compound, along a narrow terrace, was the old race 
course, where the temple horses were run for exercise. And just 
off that, the archery course with its black-ringed straw target, 
where soldier priests practiced their bowmanship—for former 
days had been warlike days and the priests the defenders of the 
Buddhist faith. Here the Doctor often exercised his arm and 
trained his eye. He enjoyed drawing the large stiff bow and 
shooting the feathered arrows, which his children ran to fetch 
for him. ‘Tired and hot from the ride, the children, shedding 
their clothes, make a dash for “ Papa’s shower bath,” improvised 
from a perforated wooden tub set high on bamboo stilts and fed 
by a bamboo pipe from a little waterfall. They pull the 
clapper and the water rains down in cooling showers over their 
chubby backs. 
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Busy months have come and gone, until another five years 
have passed. Again, the Doctor, overworked, ill in health and 
faced with a serious nasal operation, is about to take an enforced 
furlough in the States, where he can receive expert surgical at- 
tention. Governor Takasaki again gives a banquet, with all the 
city’s notables, native physicians, student doctors, and many 
friends attending. This time it is a farewell banquet and a sad 
occasion, for the citizens of Okayama are losing their beloved 
Berry Sensei. There has come the rumor that the Doctor, if his 
health permits, will head a larger hospital and serve a wider field 
in the distant city of Kyoto, the ancient capital. The gathering 
is a memorable one. Speeches are given. We can picture the 
governor as he stands in the dignity of his stiff official dress. His 
face is serious, for he has grown attached to the young American 
who has worked like a brother with him for the betterment of his 
city. He turns now and addresses him in these words of fare- 
well: 


“Honorable Sir: . . . On this third day of March, in the seven- 
teenth year of Meiji, you are ready for departure. I, as Governor 
of Okayama, have long had the pleasure of your acquaintance and 
now consider it proper to express to you my sentiments on this 
occasion. . . . It was medicine for which you were invited to 
Okayama. At that time our hospital was about being built and 
everything to be furnished anew. Your efforts have been especially 
great in carrying out the plan. Your service in the hospital was 
faithful and untiring and never one day had you withdrawn your- 
self from your duty on account of vicissitudes of the weather, etc. 
Your character, upright and frank, attracted so many people, and 
all those who came in contact with you became impressed with your 
gentleness and kind-heartedness. Having, moreover, become con- 
versant with our customs and habits, you did not make yourself a 
stranger to the country, but became one of us, building a residence 
at the foot of Higashi-yama. Occasionally I have spent my leisure 
hours at your residence in friendly intercourse. 

“You are now leaving us, though I trust but for a short time, and 
I cannot help feeling sadness in my heart. But the steam power 
makes those who reside on the far side of the great ocean near 
neighbors to us and the long voyage becomes easy and safe. I hope 
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before long we shall meet together again with a feeling kind and 
pleasant, and I wait impatiently for the day. I am informed that 
your people are fond of our paintings. I have long had in my 
possession one by Kano Chikanobu, which I herewith present to you 
as a token of my friendship and of my appreciation of your valu- 
able professional service. 

“I wish you a safe and happy journey.” ”° 


Deeply moved, for he is leaving a city which he has learned to 
call home, and parting from warm friends in all walks of life, 
the Doctor now rises to reply to the address of his old friend and 
patron, and ends with these words: 


“It is a privilege to live in this age of progress and especially so, to 
live in Japan. Since I first landed here early in the reign of His 
Majesty, your Emperor, progressive reforms have taken place second 
_ to none in any country in the history of the world. | If it be true that 
human life is measured more by its accomplishments than by length 
of years, then it is true that men taking an active part in the stirring 
events around them live longer in Japan at present than in most 
countries of the world. In this speedy progress, in this rapid depar- 
ture from the ancient ways, and especially in the inevitable absorp- 
tion of evils of the West, many see elements of grave danger, a fear 
which I should share were it not that potent moral influences are 
at work which I hope will help to guard Japan. . . . With best 
wishes for your own and your people’s continued welfare, I bid you 
farewell.” *° 

29 Extract from the translation by a Japanese of the governor’s address, 


Okayama, March 3, 1884. 
80 Brief extract of the Doctor’s reply. 


KYOTO 


I 


City of Temples 


rounded by mountains which echo to sweet-toned bells. 

Leading up the hillsides are many stone steps arched by 
torit and guarded by stone lanterns. Up these steps travel count- 
less worshippers, men and women, children with their parents, 
pilgrims from afar, and sight-seers from all over the world. They 
come to visit the temples of Kyoto. 

There is scarcely a more beautiful place of worship, combining 
the artistry of man and nature, than a Japanese temple in its 
garden setting. Its massive roof of cedar-bark thatch, soft brown 
as velvet, rests on huge columns; its upturned eaves are filled 
with intricate carvings. It stands like a temple within a temple 
in its grove of cryptomerias, whose giant trunks, stretching up to 
canopied green overhead, suggest a forest cathedral. Looking 
down through that ethereal haze which, peculiar to the Kyoto 
atmosphere, tempts artists to study their painting effects here, 
one sees spread out on the plain below the ancient capital en- 
circled by the flashing Kamo river. | 

A thousand years old, yet the plan of the city is the same as 
when Emperor Kwammu moved the capital away from Nara in 
794, laying out his Kyo-to here—for Kyo means “ big city ” or 
capital. Because of the safety from marauding clans which the 
fastnesses of its surrounding hills gave the city, its natural re- 
sources and the patronage its art-loving nobles and priests ex- 
tended to skilled workmen, the Emperor’s Kyo grew and pros- 
pered. It became the center of art, religion, and learning in 
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Japan. And it was the capital until Commodore Perry’s coming 
opened the country’s doors. 


The ground plan of Kyoto, tradition says, was taken from the 
striped brocaded pattern of a priest’s robe, a fitting design for 
a city later to become famous for its silks and temples. One may 
still see the original nine broad avenues running north and south 
and the nine streets running east and west, interspersed with 
groves and public squares, as symmetrical as a woven pattern. 
We Westerners speak of modern city planning, but what city can 
we show laid out to stand the test of a thousand years? 


Here, with beautiful Mount Hiei rising above them, stand the 
purple protecting mountains to which Kyoto owes much of her 
fame—the mountains which for centuries have looked down on 
the colorful life of the Imperial Court and the gorgeous pag- 
eantry of religious festivals among a thousand temples and 
shrines, like splashes of crimson on their hillsides. Their wis- 
taria-draped tea houses and terraced gardens, fit scenes for fairy 
revels, resound as of old to the laughter of children, the rhythmic 
clap clap-clap of revellers’ hands, the chanting of priests and the 
tolling of many bells. This city, whose Buddhist monasteries are 
hung with priceless tapestries and paintings; whose shops are 
filled with the products of her artist craftsmen; whose people 
still retain the old-time customs—little wonder that her inhabit- 
ants have carved into her eastern mountain side the huge charac- 


ter Dai | , which on festive occasions, lighted by bonfires, 


flames afar the fact that she is “ Big.” 

It was into this setting, with its cultural background, that in 
1885, after his second furlough, the American physician brought 
his family. Kyoto represented extreme conservatism. The capital 
and residence of the Mikados, it was also the center of Buddhism. 
Within its precincts there were thirty-five hundred temples and 
eight thousand priests. Shintoism, too, closely related to the 
Imperial Throne, had its twenty-five hundred shrines and many 
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priests. There had been alternate waves of cordiality and fear 
of the foreigner. ‘“‘ Old Japan and New Japan were struggling 
for mastery not only in the Empire, but in the hearts of individu- 
als,” says a commentator of this day. So it was not strange that 
the establishment of a foreign-style hospital and Christian schools 
should meet with opposition from various sources. 

As late as 1884, only the year before the Doctor’s arrival in the 
city, a threatening letter had been received by members of the 
Kyoto station, addressed “ ‘To the four American barbarians— 
D.—H.—L.—G.” and signed by, “ Patriots in the City of Peace, 
Believers in Shinto.” Its closing words read: 


“'‘You—bad priests, American barbarians, four robbers—have 
come from a far country with the evil religion—and as slaves of the 
Japanese robber, Neesima—but we know your hearts and hence shall 
soon with Japanese swords inflict the punishment of Heaven upon 
you. . . . But we do not wish to defile the sacred soil of Japan with 
your abominable blood.—Hence take your families and go 
quickly.” $+ 


After leaving Okayama, the Doctor had spent his furlough 
largely in study in the New York hospitals and in raising money 
in America for medical work in Japan. Returning now to this 
new field of labor, he spent here the last nine years of his sojourn. 
They were eventful years. For his wife and children a larger 
circle of American friends, For himself the height of his busy 
career in this land—his dream of building a hospital and nurses’ 
training school come true. 

His unceasing labors prior to and after his arrival had been 
directed toward establishing a Union Medical School as a de- 
partment of Doshisha University, where he had been invited to 
the professorship of Physiology, Hygiene and Anatomy. This 
university, with the aid of friends and support from the Ameri- 
can Board, had been founded ten years earlier by that remark- 
able Japanese pioneer educator, Joseph Hardy Neesima, who, 
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selling his sword in Hong Kong for a Chinese copy of the New 
Testament, had run away from Japan at the risk of his life to 
seek a Christian education in America. 

In this particular phase of his dream the Doctor suffered keen 
disappointment. At first, the various missions lent a cordial ear 
in co-operating to raise a sum equal to the generous conditional 
gift offered him by the wealthy Morton family of England. But, 
because of differences in mission policy, the plan was not deemed 
advisable, and fell through. However, by the Doctor’s efforts 
through friends, both native and foreign, the generosity of the 
Woman’s Branch of the American Board, and that Board’s 
hearty co-operation, his desire and Mr. Neesima’s to establish a 
Nurses’ Training School and Hospital in connection with the 
Doshisha was finally realized. This was the first in Japan. It 
was, in fact, the first on any mission field. 

For a while the plan met with determined opposition from the 
government hospital located in Kyoto. However, the Doctor 
was fortunate here, as he had been in Kobe and Okayama, in 
winning the confidence and friendship of those prominent in 
official life—an essential asset to his work. The governor of the 
prefecture, taking a keen interest in the American whose reputa- 
tion had preceded him, gave him cordial support; and to the 
protesting group he gave “liberty to withdraw,” stating that 
Kyoto was quite large enough to support two hospitals and that 
it was a “ good thing for the city to have a foreign physician.” 

The Doctor was busy now with four major undertakings— 
regular lectures at the University; raising money and drawing up 
plans for the Hospital and Nurses’ School, with dispensary work 
already started in a vacant house near by; overseeing the con- 
struction of his own home; and caring for native patients and 
the Mission sick. There were a dozen foreign families or more, 
professors and teachers, in connection with the Doshisha Uni- 
versity and the Doshisha Girls’ School, besides a few foreign 
residents and travellers. With the progress of Western medicine 
in Japan and the many young native doctors who in the past ten 
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years had come under his instruction, he had efficient assistants 
who could take care of opening up and visiting dispensaries in 
the villages surrounding Kyoto. And difficult cases among the 
natives or distant members of the Mission could now be brought 
to him at the Hospital for treatment. 

Here in Kyoto, in very truth, he became the Mission family 
doctor. He had a fatherly solicitude for ali the members of the 
Mission and bore their individual needs on his heart. — Letters 
of this day show his constant care—in recommending vacations, 
in wise counsel on health matters, in giving sympathy or en- 
couragement as was needed. ‘To one: “ You are holding too 
many services; one at nine in the evening and again at six o’clock 
the following morning is too much for you.” ‘To another: “ You 
are not exercising enough. ‘Try a brisk walk or a game of 
tennis.” ‘To a third, who was depressed and showing symptoms 
of melancholia: “ Now, brother, let us have a good walk and 
talk together.” 

It was a lifelong custom of his of a Sunday afternoon to drop 
in for a friendly call on a patient whom he knew to be burdened 
with care and worry and with whom he thought a talk might 
ease the load, lift discouragement, or soothe the pain. The 
stress in that early day, when a mission worker had to carry 
extra burdens, was always great, and some, aggravated by con- 
ditions of climate, could not stand the strain. He personally 
made travel arrangements with steamship companies for the 
comfort of patients for whom he advised extended furloughs. 
“A long sea voyage” to Australia or to the States via Europe 
for the nervously exhausted who needed protracted rest was a 
favorite prescription. Another matter which concerned him was 
drawing up a plan for the care of retired and disabled mission 
workers. He took a great interest, too, in the Mission children, 
most of whom he helped bring into the world. With interest, 
and often pride, he watched over their health and later their 
careers. In Kyoto, as in previous stations, he was asked to serve 
on committees. He helped in directing mission policies in rela- 
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tionship to the American Board and its constituents and to the 
Japanese Government and the people. 

Again, he became a familiar figure riding about on his big 
horse. He was getting bald now, though still young—his hair 
“leaving his head for his chin,” the natives said. But this 
added to his dignity rather than otherwise in the eyes of the 
Japanese, who pictured their sages and scholars as both be- 
whiskered and bald of head. His mission associates were wont 
to address him solemnly in the words of his beloved Holmes: 


“Talk of your science— 
When all is done and said, 
There is nothing like 
A bald and shiny head! ” 


- 


The House, the Children, and Benkei the Dog hs, 


After a year spent in temporary quarters the Doctor’s family 
were at last in their new home. The lot secured was on Tera- 
machi (Temple Street), which ran along the outer wall of the 
Imperial Palace, whose grounds were now preserved as a city 
park. Its center portion, surrounded by an inner wall, enclosed 
the Palace proper, which the Emperor and his suite occupied 
when returning for an occasional visit. ‘The adjacent land 
formerly had been occupied by wealthy noblemen and members 
of the court, but, at the restoration of the Mikado to the throne, 
they had moved with His Majesty to Tokyo—the new Eastern 
Capital. The Doctor’s house lot, therefore, was in a delightful 
location near waving bamboo groves and pine-sheltered shrines. 

Four American children now played over the miniature 
mounds and beneath the ancient trees of some bygone courtier’s 
garden and along the old palace wall. What ancient state secrets 
and court intrigue did not the wall hold within its moss- 
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covered stonework! Little did it dream that one day it would 
hold the secret messages of these same American children who 
loved to play post office in its lichen-covered crevices! A part of 
the garden the Doctor sodded with grass, and occasionally of an 
afternoon he could be seen playing “blind man’s buff” or 
“prisoner’s base ” with the youngsters. 

The household included the family servants—Ohidé, the 
nurse, and Ohisa, the cook, and also young Kato, who served as 
general house boy, office assistant, and the children’s much- 
beloved playfellow. Servants, many of them of the now im- 
poverished samurai class, were procurable at four to five dollars 
a month, and boarded themselves. They were always loyal and 
devoted. Ohidé and Ohisa had been with them at Okayama. 
Then there was Benkei, the dog, to complete the family. 

This house of the Doctor’s, costing, according to an old account 
book, $2,500, was made a comfortable affair, as he had every 
expectation of spending his life here. There were wide verandas, 
an extra room for a patient or stray traveller, servants’ quarters 
and a barnyard. Besides his horse, there were cows for his own 
and the hospital’s supply of milk. Homesick for the daisy-starred 
meadows of his boyhood, he sent home for some flower seed, 
which flourished, introducing the first field daisies to Japan. 
And remembering his old Aunt Jane’s berry patch, he sent for 
some plants, which “survived the long journey and grew well.” 
It was customary to send to America once or twice a year for 
“two barrels of flour, ten pounds of oatmeal, ten pounds of salt, 
twenty pounds of soda crackers,” and other staples. 

Surrounding the large compound was a high mud wall, 
roofed, as was the house, with heavy tiles. Inside the house the 
Doctor put Japanese features he liked—sliding screen doors 
decorated with hand-painted scenes; ramma, or wooden ventila- 
tors, with pretty open-cut designs for better air circulation be- 
tween the rooms, and a small reception room in native style for 
the comfort of Japanese callers and patients. He was the first to 
utilize the native kabé or plaster, tinting it for inside walls in 
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place of the more expensive wall papers. His study, containing 
books, charts, and all manner of apparatus, not to mention 
clubs and dumb-bells, which he swung vigorously for “ exercise,” 
was always a fascinating place to his children. In the study was 
“enthroned” the gakusha-sama, or teacher, an old character 
who called to give language lessons to the Danna-san and Oku- 
san and painting lessons to the children. Here he sat on a chair, 
with his feet neatly folded up under him as if he were sitting on 
the floor. Too cold, ano-né, to squat on the foreigner’s draughty 
floor, and too wearing, né, to hang one’s legs off a chair? So 
with a hibachi (fire box) carefully placed beneath the seat, he 
Sat squatting over it, enjoying the current of heat which rose 
through the holes of the cane-bottomed chair! 

Off the dining room was the nursery, which the Doctor had 
fitted up with little wooden desks and chairs. All this that the 
children might “ know how to go to school ”——with “‘ mamma as 
teacher’ in the three R’s. Sometimes other children formed a 
class with them here. More often they enjoyed a sort of itinerant 
schooling, going around to the homes of the teachers or professors 
in the University or Girls’ School for instruction in “ anything a 
body could find time to teach them.” 

Of an evening the Doctor would gather his brood about him, 
Baby-chan in his lap, and before the cheery fire tell them stories, 
now of his boyhood days in far-off Maine, now of Indians, or of 
the Forty-Seven Ronin and other Japanese heroes. Or he would 
read to them the “ Five Little Peppers,” or charming Japanese 
fairy tales— The Tongue-cut Sparrow,” or perhaps “The 
Absent-minded Barber,” who, while watching a hoop-maker 
make a big and yet bigger hoop, shaves off a man’s eyebrows! 
Sometimes he explained to them the “ three little monkeys ” on 
his desk—little carved figures copied from a famous frieze in a 
Nikko temple kept in nearly every Japanese home as “ wise re- 
minders ”’——the “ hear-no-evil, speak-no-evil, see-no-evil mon- 
keys,” with hands covering ears, mouth and eyes. Liking their 
homely wisdom, he always kept a set of those monkeys on his 
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desk. No one could go far wrong if he followed the example of 
the monkeys, the Doctor used to say to his children. 

One afternoon the Doctor, after coming home, gave his young 
son a ride around the yard on his horse. He smiled with pride as 
he watched the lad astride the large mount. Suddenly his smile 
vanished, for the horse, wanting his supper, was bolting straight 
for the barn doorway which, barely of a height to let the horse 
through, would inevitably strike the boy and throw him off to a 
bad fall. He started anxiously forward, but his fears were need- 
less, for there before his eyes the boy hung aloft on a clothesline 
strung between two persimmon trees! This luckily had caught 
the lad amidships as the horse ran beneath it. Fond as he was of 
all his children, the Doctor’s son was the “apple of his eye,” 
even though he had on occasion to administer the back of the 
hairbrush—a painful process which was punctuated with the 
time-worn words, “ ‘This hurts me, my son, more than it does 
you.” 

One day the lad appeared at the hospital with a jar of milk 
for his father’s lunch, which on busiest days he ate at the hos- 
pital. But the head nurse * did not return with the expected 
ten sen from the much engrossed Doctor to pay for the week’s 
special noon trips. With dimming visions of the air rifle from 
America, for which he was earning pennies, it was a disillusioned 
boy who walked homeward across the Gosho (Imperial Park). 
His father had failed him. That evening, the Doctor in his bed- | 
room, preparing to go out, overheard a small voice praying: 
*“‘ Dear God, forgive my father for breaking his promise and not 
giving me the ten sen today. And please help him to do better 
next time. Amen.” ‘The following morning brought a speedy 
answer to his prayer! | 

Sometimes Kato, the house boy, would escort the children 
down the street, where they would listen, with the passing crowd, 
to a wandering story-teller or watch behind a gaily curtained 


82 From reminiscences by Mrs. Haru Saito in The Japanese Biography of 
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section, an open-air street show. Here on the stage sits the 
‘comical man” in stiff Japanese robes. He, it appears, cannot 
make a good showing before his koto (banjo) teacher, so he hires 
an expert player to thrust his skillful hands through the sleeves 
in place of his own blundering ones hidden in his full kimono. 
The false hands play deftly. Naruhodo! ‘The teacher is much 
impressed and bows his praise. All goes well till time for a cup 
of tea. Then the pupil’s false unseeing hands find it hard to 
connect tea with cup and cup with mouth! A dish of noodles 
only adds to the pupil’s embarrassment. Finally, to save himself 
from the slippery snaky strings which ooze down his neck and 
stomach, he uses his own hands and is discovered—to the amaze- 
ment of the teacher and roars of laughter from the audience, 
Kato and his charges included. 

The children loved the open-faced little shops, where work- 
men were busy at their tasks, especially the lacquer shops, where 
sometimes with their father they watched the lacquerer brushing 
on layer after layer, which must then “dry” slowly, often for 
months, in a dark room hung with wet rags. ‘Their father, re- 
calling his own gifts as he chatted with the shopkeeper, would 
explain to the children that a Japanese nobleman considered his 
sword, a rare piece of lacquer, and a roll of silk his choicest pos- 
sessions, and encouraged his craftsmen to make things beautiful 
as well as useful. 

Sometimes clinging to Ohidé’s or Ohisa’s hands, the children 
go shopping. We can follow their shoe prints in the muddy 
streets as they weave in and out of the little parallel ruts made 
by wooden clogs and the irregular corrugations of the sandal- 
shod candy man with his tray of sweetmeats. The youngsters 
crane small necks. Rice paste patties, sugar stars, parched 
beans! Is-sen! Is-sen! (one-half cent). The man is blowing 
candy soap bubbles into odd shapes, eggs, and balloons! Or 
pinching them into little foxes, dogs, mice. Sometimes they buy 
tiny cages of katydids as their Japanese playmates do, to hear 
them sing. And what is this tumbling out of a side street? A 
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jumble of legs and arms and rooster feathers! They watch de- 
lightedly three little Japanese acrobats somersaulting themselves 
inside out for a penny or two, and the basket-maker, weav- 
ing long strips of bamboo in and out—street scenes which made 
of life in Japan such an entertaining one for children. 

Now they are climbing a templed hillside, along with Japanese 
children on their way, with their parents, to worship at the 
shrine. There they waken the gods by pulling at the bell cord 
and cast zeni into the temple coffers. The Doctor’s children, too, 
throw a respectful and carefully aimed spit ball at the two fierce- 
looking demon creatures guarding the entrance. If you hit the 
right place, the jaw mayhap, your aching tooth will get well, so 
Ohidé explains. In the courtyard of the temple is an ancient 
and famous pine, which, like some old man, is given supporting 
canes to “ walk” with. Every summer, with other pines, ex- 
plains Ohisa, it has a “ hair cut,’ the “ tree barber ” clipping out 
the dead “ pine hairs.’ Japanese, she says, call it “ hair-dressing 
a pine.” And she tells them they must bow and say to others 
“may you live long as a pine.” 

They often practice walking about the yard on bamboo stilts, 
as their Japanese playmates do; or run after the fire brigade 
hauling and pushing its crude hand pump down the street—and 
arrive in time to see the neighbors with long hooks tearing down 
the houses around the fire to keep it from spreading. How many 
times would they race to the gate to see “ horses go by,” only to 
discover that it was the clatter of children’s clogs on the street. 
Or wonder at the shouting of pupils in the school near by, only 
to learn that they were studying aloud! 3 

The Doctor and his horse now mark a well-worn trail across 
the Gosho from his home to the hospital under construction, and 
to the University—footsteps which his faithful dog, Benkei, old 
but loyal, still follows, but more and more leisurely. One day 
toward evening there comes a knock at the front door. “O 
tanomi moshi masu.” Ohidé hurries to the door, then calls the 
Danna-san, the Oku-san and the four kodomo-chan. She can 
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scarcely make the usual polite bow for merriment. For there 
before them, bending low, was a rickshaw runner, and sitting bolt 
upright in the rickshaw was old Benkei, as dignified as you please. 
The runner makes obeisance before the master of the house. 
“Eh, Eh—Senset Sama, your honorable dog—the ancient one 
—climbed into my humble vehicle which was resting by the 
roadside and perched himself upon the seat thereof. Nor would 
he move, as much as to say, ‘ Bear me now unto my master.’ So, 
Senset Sama, I have brought him and deliver him now into your 
august presence.”” Saying which, the runner lowered the shafts 
and Benkei, jumping down, walked in stately fashion into the 
bosom of his convulsed family. And the Danna-san paid the 
fare! 

But Benkei did not stop at that. Not he! Not so young as 
he was once, he decided that riding was easier than walking. 
Had he not seen the master enter a rickshaw now and then and 
be taken home? So, when tired, he would hop into an empty 
one and trust to similar luck. The Doctor’s dog was, of course, 
a familiar figure to everyone. But the practice became too much 
of a habit—the runners slyly abetting Benkei. Finally, the 
Danna-san said he would not pay for the dog’s rides any longer 
and poor Benkei’s fun was over. 


¢ 


A New Vocation for fapanese Women 


The Doctor now was engrossed with the erection of the Hos- 
pital and Nurses’ Training School. The work had started. Not 
only was he still trying to raise money among the people of the 
city for the school, thus to share equally with American con- 
tributors in its support, but he had spoken before various civic 
bodies, sent articles to the native press, and distributed descrip- 
tive leaflets in an effort to educate the public—so far strongly 
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opposed to the idea of the Japanese woman as a trained nurse. 
The Japanese felt that the status of a woman was such as to 
render this step premature and hazardous. For a woman to 
know too much was not good, according to the Confucian idea. 
The most “advanced” Japanese thinkers had felt somewhat 
cautious, and conservatives had deemed the whole idea pre- 
posterous, even endangering women’s modesty thus to work side 
by side with men in such a capacity. But the Doctor held to 
his vision. He felt that the position of subordination long occu- 
pied by the Japanese woman, and the training in absolute 
obedience which she had received, in reality peculiarly fitted her 
for the service of nursing. Gentle and obedient to orders, she 
manifested, when brought face to face with any great emer- 
gency, remarkable courage, fortitude and self-sacrifice, inbred 
characteristics of the Japanese woman. Experience later testi- 
fied to his correct judgment, as evidenced by the Japanese 
woman’s record in public disasters of earthquake, fire, and flood, 
and on the battlefield. 

It is September, 1886. An event of importance is taking 
place. A large gathering composed of prominent business men, 
city officials, and the Kyoto Health Association are met to hear 
more about this enterprise, this extremely “ modern idea” which 
has caused so much discussion, not only here but far beyond the 
confines of the city. There is much at stake as the American 
doctor steps to the platform to present his case for the Japanese 
woman. 


“Gentlemen [he says] I am glad to address a body of representa- 
tive men in Japan concerning the establishment of a Training 
School for Nurses in Kyoto. Today civilization is measured by its 
schools, its newspapers and its churches; its hospitals, asylums, 
sanitary boards, and all else that helps to elevate man and lessen his 
sufferings. . . . It is therefore appropriate that in this ancient ‘ City 
of Peace’ * there should be established upon the basis of that new 
system of morals which is moulding with increasing force the 
thought and life of the land, such an institution which shall give 
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practical expression to the spirit of Christ, the Great Physician and 
Teacher. The nurse has been rightly termed ‘ the right hand of the 
physician ’ wherever there is sickness. 

“Let me sketch for you, gentlemen, nursing as it is found in 
Japan today. An old woman, ignorant and with nothing especial to 
dé; hence hired cheaply, is employed about hospital ward or home 
to do various services for the sick. But see what happens. She will 
often make use of her position for her own gain, take bribes from 
some patients, neglect others, and give them prohibited foods against 
orders. If alcoholic stimulants are needed for patients, she will 
drink a large portion herself, filling up the bottle with water. She 
often smokes or takes opium in the sick room and sleeps on night 
duty. She can neither read nor write. Often, too, she suggests to 
wife or mother a remedy ‘ just as good,’ which helped Mrs. So and 
So! Should the patient recover, she takes all honor to herself. 
Should he die, she declares the doctor killed him! Such untrained 
women know nothing of physiology, hygiene, proper ventilation 
or diet. 

““ How frequently have I entered the sick room, where strict quiet 
has been ordered, to find it filled with relatives and neighbors, some 
discussing various cures, some the merits or demerits of the doctor. 
Some are smoking, others praying aloud to the gods for the sick 
man’s recovery; while, with doors and windows closed, candles, 
charcoal braziers and incense are burning up the oxygen in the room, 
so necessary to the patient’s life. A state of things to make a strong 
man sick.” 


After this dark picture, the Doctor describes the career of 
Florence Nightingale, the history of nursing in England and 
America, where “applicants are generally ladies of education 
and good social standing, receive good wages for their labor— 
labor which demands such qualifications of its applicants as to 
make the work of nursing the sick among the most noble and 
self-sacrificing in which a woman can engage ”—an argument 
designed to assure the Japanese gentlemen assembled that nurs- 
ing was a “ proper and suitable”? occupation for women. Jap- 
anese men of that day were inclined to think in terms of geisha 
women where there was any association with the other sex out- 
side the seclusion of the home. 
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The Doctor ends his appeal with a detailed statement of the 
benefits enlightened and scientific training will give a nurse in a 
well-equipped school such as they are trying to build in Kyoto. 
It is hard for us to imagine in this generation of “ the modern 
woman,” or even in Japan today, what a step that was to take, 
and how utterly impractical and visionary the idea must have 
seemed. 

The address brought forth a surprisingly enthusiastic response. 
Generous contributions from the Japanese of the city, which 
Mr. Y. Nakamura aided in raising, amounted to over one thou- 
sand dollars—a worthy sum in that day of conservatism and 
prejudice. American gifts also raised the total to a goodly figure, 
and the future of the Hospital and Nurses’ Training School was 
assured. 

In a letter to the Doctor in April, 1887, President Neesima, 
of Doshisha University, says: 


“We are glad to state that the governor and most of the well- 


‘known citizens and leading physicians of the city have subscribed to 


the fund. We believe that the people were helped to realize the 
importance and benefit of your work, first, by the successful work of 
the dispensary where this past year, in spite of limited space, over 
three thousand out-patients alone have received most skillful atten- 
tion and treatment. Of this they have spoken highly and often 
published accounts of it in the Kyoto papers. Second, by the epi- 
demics of cholera and typhus fever last year when the need of 
skilled physicians and trained nurses was painfully realized.” 


Plans had already been made to secure a superintendent of 
nurses from the States, also an American woman physician as 


an assistant to the Doctor, and local teachers to give Christian 


instruction. Coming from Kobe to help his old friend, Berry 


Sensei, was Dr. Kawamoto. He and Dr. R. Saiki, both gradu- 
ates of the University of Pennsylvania, joined the hospital staff, 
as did Dr. S. Hori and other assistants. A friendly co-operation 
existed between the Doctor and the local physicians and they 
gladly brought their most difficult cases to the institution. 
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Before the buildings were fully completed they decided to 
open the Nurses’ Training School, and received five applicants 
for training. All eyes, of course, were on these first student 
nurses in Japan. The first in-patient was a cataract case, which 
had come one hundred miles to be operated on in the new hos- 
pital. She brought a sister along to help nurse her. Relatives, 
according to Japanese custom, usually accompanied patients to 
help in their care. But the sister soon became so impressed 
with the training the attendant nurses were receiving and the 
excellent treatment they were giving that she determined to sell 
her house and goods and return later to become a nurse herself. 
Through the meetings at the hospital and the talk of the nurses, 
she also became interested in the new religion, and, with help, 
read portions of the Bible. At that time she wrote home, “ Ah, 
if only my sister can receive her sight, and the eyes of my mind 
be opened to the truth.” And so it transpired. They both re- 
turned, each with her “ sight ” restored. 

‘One young man said he thought he “ was going to prison” 
when he was sent there, “ but found it was heaven.” After- 
wards he sent a letter to the local paper recommending “ that 
young women should avail themselves of this splendid oppor- 
tunity to become trained nurses.” A doughty old samurai, 
another patient, who was both scornful of the new religion, and 
contemptuous of the old, gradually became interested. He re- 
ceived so much benefit bodily and spiritually, he said, that he 
decided to sell his property in a distant city. Moving his family, 
he built a new house near the hospital. ‘ Why did you build 
so near us?” asked the Doctor, for it was in a poor quarter. 
“ Ah, I am getting old, Sense: Sama,” said the samurai, “ and 
am not strong, and shall feel easier to be near the hospital where 
I have received so much help.” He became a real “ neighbor,” 
and gave generously to the work. 

Patients of wealth and position in the hospital reported “ the 
most expert care” from these much-talked-of nurses. “ No,” 
they said, “these nurses were modest, neither light-headed nor 
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foolish and did not faint at sight of blood.” Yes, the “stupid 
female mind ” was able to comprehend these scientific textbooks 
which miraculously revealed the inside of the human body! Maa 
Maa! and naruhodo! as heads shook and tongues wagged while 
the patients continued loud in their praise of the trained nurse. 
The enterprise launched with so much opposition, prejudice, 
and misgiving soon became actually popular and it was not long 
before the school could not take in all the applicants who offered. 
Appeals by Mr. Neesima to the Kyoto public for funds for the 
Doshisha Schools, namely, the University (for men) and the 
Girls’ School, now met with hearty co-operation, because of the 
visible community aid offered by the new Hospital and Nurses’ 
Training School. 

There is a sheaf of old letters securely bound and indexed in 
the Doctor’s orderly fashion; mimeographed copies they are, 
on gossamer-thin Japanese transfer paper yellow with age, the 
ink impressions almost gone, which describe events of this period. 
It was by no means smooth sailing. Adjustments were difficult, 
particularly for the newly arrived assistants from the States. 
Complaints arose, and we find the Doctor, much troubled, un- 
burdening his mind to his old friend and fatherly counselor, Dr. 
N. G. Clark, of the Board, with whom he corresponds concern- 
ing mission problems. Deciphering the faint writing, we read: 


“I am aware that J have been censured for not having done 
better, but I can only say that I have done what I could. I question 
if anyone could have made everything clear sailing, considering the 
difficulties in the way. The mistakes of the interpreters; the failure 
of native assistants to do as they had been instructed; and the un- 
organized state of our school and hospital, growing out of our lack 
of room. My duties in overseeing the buildings of the school, 
hospital, and my own house, with four sets of carpenters at work and 
some of them doing badly; the noise and commotion on our hospital 
grounds while we of necessity conducted medical work at the old 
house there; and I, attending at the same time to my other work— 
directorship of the hospital and school, lectures there and in 
Doshisha University, professional work in the city, work at the 
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Fourth Church [native], etc., etc. . . . All have prevented me, in 
spite of all I could do, from having things run as smoothly as I 
would have liked. But [the Doctor continues] I blame nobody for 
criticisms. There might well be more. Put anyone down in Japan 
accustomed to work in institutions where wealth and experience 
have done everything possible to perfect them, and require such 
persons unacquainted with the language to work and wait amidst 
such commotion and delays as we have experienced, and you have 
every right to expect complaint.” 


It was at times like these that the Doctor, of a temperament 
which climbed the heights only to sink into moods of utter dis- 
couragement, found solace and comfort in the steadying 
influence of his wife’s calm and abiding faith in him and his 
work. But for her devoted service, which smoothed the rough 
places and kept domestic irritations from adding to his worries, 
he scarcely could have stood the strain of those heavily burdened 
and trying years. 


4 


The Doctor’s Convictions 


The Doctor never lost an opportunity to start a Sunday 
school. Before the hospital plant was formally opened, there 
being no church in the neighborhood, he told the nurses to bring 
in the children from the streets to a Sunday-school service. Out 
came the baby organ and the little sambzka of hymn tunes. 
The older folk came too. And soon there were over a hun- 
dred and fifty packing every foot of space. Five years later he 
who had started Sunday schools was to witness a convention 
held in Doshisha chapel of all the Sunday schools of the city, 
eight hundred children and two hundred adults, a sight which 
gave him great satisfaction. The Doctor himself taught a class 
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of physicians and medical students in the hospital; the mission 
worker and Bible woman looked out for other classes, and young 
theological students from the Doshisha taught boys’ groups. 

Dr. DeF., a mission associate,** wrote of the impression the 
hospital made on him: 


“ Berry’s new hospital (still uncompleted) is a grand institution, 
and my three weeks’ stay opened my eyes to the wide work going on, | 
and raying out from there in direct evangelization. ‘The individual 
work is admirable. Berry is one of the most popular missionaries in 
Japan, and his earnest spiritual power is widely felt.” 


The Doctor’s feelings about the hospital and its sphere of 
usefulness may be summed up in the following words of an ad- 
dress of his about this time: “ ‘The need for medical work has 
not passed in Japan. Its sphere is practical humanity and direct 
work for souls; and so long as men sin and suffer, so long will 
the hospital, consecrated to Christ, remain a potent agency.” 
“T believe,” he said once, “in a service of healing; healing both 
of the mind and the body.” He felt that science was the hand- 
maid, not the opponent of religion; that faith in God and the 
power of prayer, coupled with the knowledge medical science 
could impart, were agencies for the healing of men. _ 

He was a man of strong convictions, with a sure and abiding 
faith in God and his fellow man. Although converted in his 
teens by a camp-meeting evangelist and brought up in the strict 
interpretations of the doctrines of the day, his close contact with 
religions differing from his own had broadened his own view- 
point. 


““How sadly the Scriptures, intended to be the true revealers of 
God [he once wrote], have been misread and misinterpreted in the 
past! When a boy I was taught that, as God had made man in His 
own image, He was a person, a giant man creating the world and its 
contents in six days, overlooking the beautiful Scripture statement 
that God is Spirit, God is love. It is in spiritual likeness to God that 
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we are created, a spark of divinity in every human soul—and there 
is no human being so low that he hasn’t a soul responsive to that 
love when it is made known to him.” 


The importance of essentials rather than petty differences 
of creed was borne in upon him. For even among the mission 
groups there was not as sympathetic an understanding of de- 
nominational differences as there was later. The “ brethren ” 
looked askance at their brothers of other creeds. ‘There was the 
Union Church in. Kobe for example, established for the com- 
munity worship of all foreigners. But the “high churchers ” 
pre-empted the edifice and it was due to a tactful but determined 
Mission mother resident in Kobe, who did not want her children 
to grow up without the privilege of worshipping in a church 
building when such was available, that the “ low non-conform- 
ists” were able to worship there on alternate Sundays. 

When Dr. DeF. advocated the study of the Higher Criticism 
of the Bible then influencing the more advanced thought of the 
day, the Doctor became an earnest student and kept up this 
interest all his life. His experiences had made him feel that 
there was much good to be derived from the tenets of other re- 
ligions, and he agreed with his friend that “ Native religions 
were not false; imperfect they were, but not devoid of divine 
truth.” *° There were, for instance, the moral teachings and 
precepts of Confucius; and the utterances of that ardent Jap- 
anese prophet and patriot Nichiren, who proclaimed that the 
“heavenly task of the Japanese people was to establish right- 
eousness”’; and the popular Amida *’ doctrine, which ap- 
proached so nearly to the idea of sacrificial atonement as 
embodied in the Christian teaching. In fact, the Doctor be- 
lieved there were great values in other religions, as preparatory 
to the fuller revelation of truth to be given by Christianity. 

He never forgot that little scene at the foot of the mountain 
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early in his coming to Japan, when the old Ainu huntsman 
“ gave thanks to the spirit of the mountain.” Nor another scene 
when a Japanese, his face distorted with emotion and streaming 
with tears, prostrated himself before an idol and in an agony of 
despair prayed for the recovery of his sick wife, a scene which 
revealed to the Doctor that the spirit and motive of prayer was 
what counted. Whenever he described this incident he would 
say, “ Do you believe our God, a God of compassion and mercy, 
would not answer that heathen’s prayer as quickly as my Chris- 
tian one?” 

His reply to a letter received about this time from a worthy 
church lady in the States, who took the “ saving of the heathen ” 
much to heart, is an interesting comment on the thought of that 
day. To quote in part: 


“In reply to your second question, I would say that I never heard 
before that the churches in Japan have changed the use of wine to 
that of water in the communion service, though for one, I should not 
seriously object to such a course if circumstances rendered it 
necessary. As a fact, the churches do use raisin water, but I have 
never heard of a case where water alone was employed. I believe 
that our Lord, in instituting this sacred ordinance, intended it as a 
help rather than a burden to the church. And hence to insist that 
the early and weak churches in foreign lands shall conform to the 
general custom of Christendom in the use of wine at communion, 
and for that purpose import it at great expense from abroad (and 
probably even then a manufactured decoction), would be a pro- 
cedure on the part of missionaries wholly unwarrantable. Chris- 
tianity is intended for all races and conditions of men, and if rice and 
water were the only things within reach of a body of Christian 
believers desiring to hold a communion service, I think they would 
be quite right in making use of such as they had for that purpose.” 

| 
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5 


Opening Day 


Many a gay pleasure barge, lit up by the eerie light of tiny 
glowworms in cages, had floated down the Uji river to the 
haunting strains of the samisen of a summer evening, and even 
the Season of the Seven Autumn Grasses had passed. ‘The 
countryside about Kyoto was rich with the color of ripening 
persimmon and yellowing grain. Little tea houses spanning 
pretty waterfalls were filled with “ maple viewing ” parties. The 
tempting odor of meat and mushrooms broiling over outdoor 
braziers mingled with the tang of the autumn air. And the 
maples were already red upon the hillsides, as the Doctor’s at- 
tention was engaged in plans for the formal opening of the Hos- 
pital and Nurses’ Training School. An event of importance, 
this establishment of the first nurses’ school in the land and to 
be attended with fitting ceremonies. Special invitations were 
sent to people of note, government officials, educators, the city 
authorities and the five hundred and fifty-three Japanese whose | 
contributions bought the land, while American funds erected 
the buildings. 


“The day of the opening (Nov. 15th, 1887) proved fair, and 
at ten o’clock [reads a fragment of one of the Doctor’s letters] the 
hospital grounds were thrown open to the public. From the first, 
our Japanese friends have given this work cordial and efficient 
support. During the previous day and far into the night they 
labored to beautify and decorate buildings and grounds. Each ward 
bedside table was furnished with a small bouquet. Over the main 
entrance was erected a beautiful arch of evergreens and flowers. 
And, finally, to complete the picture, a large wistaria vine covering 
one side of the out-patient building, and without blossoms of its own 
at this time of the year, was made to bloom with large chrysanthe- 
mums, as befitting the season! ” 
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There is an old clipping (from the Kobe Chronicle, dated 
Nov. 21) brittle with age and preserved in the same envelope 
with the above quoted letter. It reads: 


“The new buildings of the Doshisha Hospital and Training 
School for Nurses have been completed and opening exercises held 
on the 15th instant, at which time the new Doshisha Library Build- 
ing was also dedicated. In the morning the fine Nurses’ School 
was open to the public, which thronged the premises as at a 
Hakurankwai (exhibition). Over three thousand persons, including 
physicians, health and government officers, inspected the well- 
equipped buildings. ... Dr. John C. Berry, well known to Kobe 
residents, is general director. Associated with him is Dr. Sara 
Buckley, recently arrived from the United States; and as head of the 
Nurses’ School—the first in Japan—is Miss Linda Richards, Amer- 
ica’s first graduate trained nurse (New England Hospital) .” 

“This lady, later called the ‘ Mother of American and Japanese 
nurses’ [another account adds], had been Superintendent of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital Training School. Later, in London, 
Edinburgh, and Paris she studied methods of conducting nurses’ 
schools in Great Britain and hospital nursing in Europe. Returning, 
she took charge of the Nurses’ School for the Boston City Hospital 
for eight years. Feeling, however, that Japan, with no nurses’ 
schools, needed her services more than America, she resigned her 
position to take up this work in Kyoto. She therefore brings to the 
school a mind ripe with study and experience.” ** 


The Chronicle continues: 


‘In the afternoon, formal exercises for both buildings were held 
in the University chapel, at which more than four hundred notables 
were present. On the platform were seated the Doshisha President 
and Trustees, Faculty, Hospital and Training School Staff, Governor 
of Kyoto Prefecture, heads of the government departments, sanitary 
authorities, leading physicians, and visitors from abroad. Addresses 
were delivered by President Neesima, Governor K. Kitagaki of 
Kyoto Prefecture [the first time a Doshisha school function had been 
honored by the presence of a governor], the two mayors, local native 
physicians and others. 


87 Later, after leaving Japan, she was appointed Superintendent of Nurses 
at the Worcester State Hospital. 
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“A translated excerpt from the address of one of the Japanese 
physicians present, himself not a Christian, is of interest: ‘ In former 
times, in sickness, husband cared for wife, wife for husband, and 
children for parents, in accordance with family love. But beyond 
the family there was no love—and no nurses. Now the religion of 
Christ comes and puts love in the hearts of all—and so nurses’ 
schools are a result.’ 

“ Governor Kitagaki said in part: ‘ We know that a school for the 
training of skilled nurses is good; but when before have we heard 
of the establishing of such an institution among us as the result of 
private effort? This, therefore, must be regarded as the first of its 
kind in the land; but if we ask by whose labors it has been accom- 
plished, by whose philanthropy it was founded, we are obliged to 
acknowledge the hands of Americans who have shown deep sympa- 
thy toward this country which is not their own. They carried 
forward the work while our countrymen took but an auxiliary part. 
Is this because our people are lacking in a spirit of giving? Or is it 
because they are lacking in high and moral purpose? If either, it is 
ours to be ashamed. My hope is, therefore, that in future we shall 
cherish a noble purpose and a spirit of charity, and help forward 
this work and other like noble efforts, to show our appreciation for 
what our American friends have done for us, and do our duty to 
our people!’ ” 

“The purpose of the institution [reads an account in the Hiogo 
News of this same date] is to train young women thoroughly in the 
work of nursing the sick, and also to give them such moral and 
religious training as will fit them to occupy a most useful position. 
As Governor Kitagaki well said in his address, ‘ Without a solid 
moral character, a nurse’s professional training will be of little 
benefit to society.’ ” 


Everyone was happy in this new venture. And many were the 
congratulatory messages. 

Shortly after her arrival, Dr. Sara Buckley was asked by the 
sanitary authorities to address a meeting of the Sanitary Asso- 
ciation of the city. It was in the winter of 1887. By special 
request, Japanese ladies for the first time in the history of the 
country, the Doctor was told, were present at a public sanitary 
meeting. Later, Dr. Buckley and Miss Richards were invited to 
address meetings of the Women’s Improvement Association, 
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which had recently been organized in the city. Later still, 
graduate nurses were asked to speak before women’s groups on 
proper sanitation, care of children, home nursing, and other 
practical health topics. The nurses soon proved themselves in- 
valuable in epidemics of disease, in district nursing among the 
poor, and in helping to educate the people in matters of public 
health. 

That there was a great need for nursing and hospital care for 
the sick poor was evidenced by a charity case early brought in to 
them. When the man was taken ill, his employers, fearing he 
would die on their hands, tried to send him to his home. But 
_ the train officials refused to take him on board, as did also those 
of the boat. He was started off by jinrikisha, but he was re- 
fused admission for the night at an inn! Returned to Kyoto, 
he was taken to the police station, where officials directed him 
to the hospital. Here, at last, to the poor man’s profound grati- 
tude, he was not refused admittance but sheltered and given 
proper care. 

About this time occurred an incident which made a great 
impression on the nurses. In spite of repeated orders to observe 
scrupulous cleanliness and the use of disinfectants after attending 
patients sick with epidemic diseases, one hospital nurse came in 
after attending a cholera patient and carelessly ate her meal 
without washing her hands first, a habit hard to instill into the 
Japanese mind not yet become germ conscious. The nurse con- 
tracted the disease and soon died. With this tragic example 
before them all, the Doctor called the nurses and student doctors 
together and again admonished them on the imperative need 
for absolute cleanliness in their tasks. This was the only nurse 
he lost during his management of the hospital, for they never 
forgot that lesson. 

While the sale of medicines furnished some income for the 
hospital, it scarcely made more than expenses. Once the report 
showed a gain of fifteen yen for the month. The good news was 
taken to the Doctor, Miss Haru Tominaga, then Superintendent 
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of Nurses, relates. But, to impress in their minds the ideals of 
the profession, the Doctor replied, “ You are nurses and I am a 
doctor. Our task is not making a profit but to be of service.” *° 

\Their instructors found the student nurses intelligent, eager 
to learn, quick to imitate anything they had seen done, and 
very deft with their fingers. Besides the regular curriculum, 
they received supplementary educational instruction as well as 
religious training. It was a matter of public comment that the 
Doshisha nurses, known as “ Christian nurses,”’ were gentle and 
compassionate in their treatment of patients. In this they dif- 
fered from the old-time Japanese “ nurse,’ who, sharing the 
common belief that sickness was a punishment of the gods, gave 
the sick “victim” scant attention. The Nurses’ Training 
School was visited from time to time by physicians and govern- 
ment officials, who desired to establish similar schools in connec- 
tion with prefectural hospitals. Within four years, five other 
training schools were opened in Japan and two more were under 
way. 

The need at the hospital was so great that an infirmary for 
foreign patients was soon added. One incident at this time 
stood out in the memory of the Mission station. Mr. S., of the 
Doshisha faculty, was taken acutely ill with an intestinal attack 
of what was then newly called “ appendicitis.” An operation 
was imperative, as the condition was far advanced. The Doctor 
had never performed such an operation nor seen one done. He 
was familiar, however, with the disease and its surgical treat- 
ment through his medical journals. It was a case of death by 
rupture or a chance with his surgeon’s knife. Quick, even quick 
tempered at times, he was always calm in an emergency. With- 
out hesitation, he cut into the abdomen and went ahead with 
the delicate procedure. His anxiety and suspense as he watched 
through the night the success or failure of his efforts, as his 
friend’s life hung in the balance, were rewarded by the complete 


cane The Japanese Biography of John C. Berry, M.D, by Marquis T. 
Okubo. 
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recovery of the patient. This was (so far as was known) the first 
appendectomy in Japan. 

For nearly nine years the Doctor continued as Medical Die 
tor of the Hospital and Nurses’ Training School, occupying as 
well the chair of Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene at Doshisha 
University, where he lectured regularly. Interested in the health 
of its students, he gave them regular physical examinations and 
passed on health requirements for faculty appointments; he 
advocated clean living, exercise, and abstinence from drinking 
and smoking. To this end he gave the students statistics from 
the United States Naval Academy gathered in a survey of the 
effects of tobacco and alcohol on youth. 

Particularly interested in the eye, he conducted a series of 
tests for color blindness on Japanese boys and girls, finding that 
seven per cent of boys tested were color-blind and that girls 
were normal in color sense. He was always eager to advance 
social reform. Finding much venereal disease resulted from 
the low moral standards of the country, he made time to write 
“The Kyoto Memorial for the Abolition of Licensed Prostitu- 
tion in Japan.” ‘This system was government supported. The 
document was presented to the National Parliament after its 
wide circulation amongst educational centers in the Empire. 

One of the things that meant much to the Doctor at this time _ 
was the warm friendship of Joseph Hardy Neesima, the Presi- 
dent of the University, who watched over the Hospital and the 
Nurses’ Training School with keen interest. For it had been 
Mr. Neesima’s early desire in urging the Doctor to settle in 
Kyoto that a Christian institution free from the influence of 
German agnosticism, then prevalent in government hospitals, 
might be established. Its continued success and the great ap- 
peal it had for the people made him very happy. To him the 
Doctor often went for counsel and advice. Educated in the 
United States, and being a graduate of Amherst College, and 
later acting as interpreter to the Iwakura Embassy then touring 
the country, this man, with his rare tact, deep spirituality and | 
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self-sacrifice, had an understanding both of the American and 
of the Japanese mind and was invaluable in his capacity of 
go-between, interpreting the policies and ideas of one race to 
the other, smoothing out friction and harmonizing the two 
groups of workers. An incident occurred one morning in chapel 
which made a lasting impression. President Neesima, taking 
solely upon himself the blame of a student who had violated 
some rule, publicly beat his own hand with a cane with such 
violence as to bring forth horrified protests from the entire stu- 
dent body, while the culprit in an agony of remorse rushed from 
the hall. 

It was a sad event when three years later occurred the tragic 
death of this much loved president. Stricken in the prime of 
life, his loss to the University, and to the cause of education 
throughout the Empire was irreparable. His death came not 
only as a personal loss to the Doctor but a loss which had its 
after effect on the future work of the Hospital and Nurses’ 
Training School. The procession to the grave on the hillside 
was a mile and a half long, and the casket was borne by the 
students who themselves dug his grave. Thus passed a great 
man of Nippon. ‘“ His monument is not the simple stone that 
marks his grave on the slope overlooking Kyoto, but it is the 
University spread out on the plain below.” *° That memorial 
services are still held on the anniversary of his death attests to 
the esteem in which the Japanese hold this pioneer educator. 
And that his statue has recently been accorded a place of honor 
among other Christian pioneers as one of the symbolic figures 
of the Ter Sanctus Reredos in Washington Cathedral, Wash- 
ington, D. C., attests to his international reputation. 

Among the many young men who came under the Doctor’s 
influence in the University and also at the hospital was a lad 
who hailed from Takahashi, a little town not far from Okayama, 
one of those early places where the Doctor had started dispen- 


39 From Life and Letters of Foseph Hardy Neesima, by A. S. Hardy; 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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sary work. And where too, in spite of conservatism and even 
open opposition, several leading men and physicians had banded 
themselves together in 1882 to start a little church. A young 
member of this church, he suffered severe persecution from his 
father for his interest in Christianity. ‘The father bound his 
son to a post and beat him, threatening to kill him unless he 
gave up the foreigner’s religion. He even tied the boy up by 
the thumbs so that he swung clear of the ground. ‘The lad 
finally escaped to Kyoto, where, with the aid of some who be- 
friended him, he entered the University. This young man was 
Kosuke ‘Tomeoka. 

Tomeoka became the Doctor’s disciple, so to speak, and was 
destined to carry on his prison reform work. A warm friend, 
he kept in close touch with the Doctor and his ideals through- 
out his teacher’s long life. ‘Tomeoka’s first appointment came 
as the result of a call from none other than a group of criminals 
in a Hokkaido prison, who requested that, since the Buddhist 
priest had no message for their help, the superintendent give 
them a Christian “moral instructor.” ‘This the superintendent 
granted, having seen the beneficial effects of Christian teachings 
in other prisons. 

Every Sunday afternoon thereafter young Tomeoka lectured 
to three thousand prison inmates. Becoming interested in prison 
management and the reformation of young criminals, he went 
to the States and under the Doctor’s guidance studied prison 
methods. He was later placed in charge of all prison work for 
the Home Department of the Government. Letters in which 
he discussed problems of his work with his “old master” at- 
tested to the admiration this former pupil had and his deep 
appreciation of the work the Doctor had started. And the 
Doctor often paid tribute to Mr. Tomeoka as one who had 
carried out for him to completion a long cherished dream. 
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The Doctor grew to love old Kyoto, with its ancient tradition 
and historic buildings. Daily as he rode across the Imperial 
Park he skirted the inner palace enclosure, whose tiles were 
decorated with the sixteen-petalled chrysanthemum and its grey 
walls with white stripes—symbols of the Imperial Household 
which had so long dwelt within. Sometimes on his rounds he 
would, for a few moments of quiet, drop into one of the great 
Hongwanji temples, or perhaps into the San-ju-san-gen Do, 
which displayed the one thousand and one images of Kwannon, 
the Buddhist Goddess of Mercy.. 

He was particularly interested in old Nijo Castle, scene of 
a historic event which took place scarcely four years before his 
coming to Japan and destined to go down the years as one of 
the great events of Japanese history. Here it was that the last 
of the mighty Tokugawa Shoguns surrendered his sword and his 
power to the Meiji Emperor Mutsuhito, an act which marked 
the end of feudalism. The Doctor secured a pass one day and 
took his family into the castle. In utter contrast with the aus- 
terely simple Imperial Palace, unpainted and unadorned, where, 
as descendants of the gods, the Mikados lived needing no trap- 
pings of state to impress their subjects, this fortressed castle, 
built in 1601 by Iyeyasu, first Shogun of the Tokugawa clan, 
displayed the might of the warlike Shoguns. Its interior was 
rich in ornamentation and resplendent with paintings done by 
old Kyoto masters—bold brush strokes against a background 
of gold-leaf paper on walls framed in black lacquer. How 
often had these walls looked down at feudal functions, on ban- 
quet tables spread with gold lacquer dishes and adorned with 
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bouquets of artificial flowers made of gold, silver, and precious 
stones! 

Kyoto had many beautiful old gardens laid out by landscape 
artists famed for their talent, and the Doctor enjoyed being a 
guest at a Tea Ceremony here as in Okayama. There was one 
garden which interested him because of the cleverness of the 
landscape artist, who feigned the use of water by employing 
rocks and white sand, and so skillfully placed them that it was 
hard to believe that not a drop of water was used. 

The skill of the famed Kyoto craftsmen also fascinated him, 
and sometimes on a walk through the city or out into the suburbs 
he would stop at a thatched hut, lured in by the clack, clack of 
the weaver’s shuttle. Here, amid humble surroundings, a pat- 
tern of rich silk or brocade, a thing of artistic beauty taking 
months in the making, would be slowly unfolding. Or perhaps 
he would drop in at one of the silk stores for which the city 
was famous, and watch the embroiderers patiently pick out an 
intricate design with needle and silk floss. Little did he think 
that a rare piece of this exceptional work would come into his 
possession. 

About this time the son of a certain silk merchant, who dwelt 
on Fourth Street, heard of the foreign healer, him they called 
Berry Sensei, and his success in curing the sick. Young Kojiro 
had a malady of the eye, so persistent that his sight was im- 
perilled. And this in spite of religious pilgrimages to “ healing 
shrines,” powders, potions, and incantations. Then there was 
the foreigner’s religion—the New Way, about which he had 
heard. He pondered much over this, for he was of an inquiring 
mind. But his parents were strong in their objections to his 
visiting the “ foreign devil doctor.” However, what he should 
do about his malady worried him so much that he became dis- 
traught and feared he had become “ possessed of a fox ” and 
bereft of his reason. 

In his dilemma, he sought the advice of the family priest. 
The old bonze, fearing to incur the enmity of the young man’s 
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family, yet curious as to the wizardry of the foreign doctor, 
whose “‘ animosity ” he also “ feared to arouse ”*—for who knew 
what power he might exert and on whom?—decided to take a 
middle course, shift all responsibility, and let the fates decide. 
He told Kojiro that they would consult the “ prayer papers.” 
If they augured well, he should visit the foreign doctor; if not, 
the old way was the best. So together they repaired to the 
Kamo river, which made its winding way through the city. 
Here along its dry and shingly banks were spread strips of gay 
cloth fresh from the dye baths to dry in the sun. 

Picking his way through this patchwork quilt of color, Kojiro 
stationed himself on an outjutting sandy spit and cast the 
“prayer papers,” as he had been bidden, well into the stream. 
The bonze himself would stand, he said, about midway of Nijo 
bridge and watch the manner of their unfolding, whether they 
would catch on stones, eddy into a cove, or be carried down- 
stream. Carefully his old eyes scanned the waves. Ah, there 
they came, the white paper bits, riding the crest of the current 
as they passed beneath the arches of the bridge on their journey 
out of the city. The auguries were favorable. The parents of 
the lad could not question this authority. The responsibility 
for the decision was no longer on the old man. 

So a bright morning finds Kojiro walking up from his Fourth 
Street shop. Shouts of a noisy throng reach his ears and he 
halts as a matsuri, one of the festival processions for which the 
city is famous, turns the corner and marches up the street. 
Ah, dokoi shoi, shoi! ” chant the bearers of the great palanquin. 
In it rests the treasured mirror—a replica of the original sacred 
mirror enshrined in the Shinto temple at Ise.*° On moves the 
huge and ornate structure, its bells jingling. On moves the 
pageantry of richly robed priests and streaming banners. And, 
mounted on horses, on move, in stately manner, historic digni- 
taries in brocaded robes, their skullcaps decorated with long 
arrow-shaped wings atremble with each hoof tread. Young 
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Kojiro watches, and ponders on Bushido the Ancient Way of 
his ancestors and wonders again about the New Way that the 
foreigners profess. 

More of the procession now appears. Here comes the great 

dragon, its striped body squirming along by means of human 
legs. Yonder, amid roars of the crowd, false lion heads with 
yawning jaws, pulled open and shut by unseen hands, snap at 
terrified and fleeing youngsters. Ah, a couple of foreign chil- 
dren, perhaps the American doctor’s own, stand there on the 
edge of the crowd! Arra! the lions, no respecters of persons, 
“swallow ” their small heads too, amid the delighted screams 
of the onlookers! How odd and quaint the American kodomo- 
chan look in their tight “ buttoned up”’ clothes and little round 
caps, so different from the hatless, loosely-clad youngsters of his 
own race. Ah well, Kojiro sighs, the foreign dress was even 
then becoming the fashionable thing among some of the more 
“advanced ” of his countrymen. 
' It had even been recently decreed that foreign dress should 
‘be worn at court functions—this so that Westerners would not 
/look down on Japanese as “ barbarians.” And the Empress 
_ herself, in this national wave of assimilating as fast as possible 
everything foreign, had decreed that the school uniform of girls 
should now be the pinched-in waist, tight-sleeved, full-skirted, 
pointed-shoe costume of the West, but carried out in purple. 
Maa! Maa! ‘Times were changing indeed. What was his coun- 
try coming to? Thus the young man mused as he walked along 
the Gosho. He is hurrying now, for he has heard that the for- 
eigner conducts his affairs “on time ”-—a queer idea, but then 
he must make a favorable impression. 

Humbly he bows as he presents himself at the entrance and 
begs for an audience with the “ Great One” himself. Expect- 
ing long delays, he is surprised to be ushered without “ official 
red tape” into the “ august presence,” and to his astonishment 
the Sense: speaks to him in his own tongue and turns a “ be- 
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nign countenance” upon him. At once his fear leaves him. He 
is shown his room and placed under treatment. 

And now begins for him an experience which he later re- 
counts to his friends. He receives every kindness and the most 
skillful care from everyone, from the Doctor down, through 
his assistants, to the nurses themselves. Interested to hear more 
about the New Religion, he discusses it with several of the pa- 
tients who are Christians, and with the Doshisha students who 
hold classes there. He listens earnestly to the health talks and 
the morning and evening services. At first doubts and ques- 
tionings assail him and he ponders much during his confine- 
ment, but the “good reasoning” of their teaching impresses 
him. Gradually, as he understands its deeper meaning, he be- 
gins to believe that there is one God, and to think that “to 
journey to the Christian’s heaven at death would be far better 
than the uncertain sailing to Amida’s heaven on a lotus flower.” 
He rejoiced now in returning home with the sight of his eye 
and the “ sight of his mind ” restored to him. 

Now the silk merchant and his son put their heads together. 
They would fashion, they said to one another, something beau- 
tiful—one of those silk-embroidered tapestries that takes years 
in the making. It would be fitting that with the “ sight of the 
new eye” a gift should be made to express their gratitude to 
the Wise One who restored that vision. With every spare mo- 
ment they could find, they labored on this picture. Peonies 
they chose, flowers of royalty—some of them painted and their 
petals outlined in gold and silver thread; some filled in with 
silken strands spun from the cocoon. Shades of pink, pale 
green, and white. Then came royal peacocks, their tails spread 
in iridescent hues embroidered against this background, a fine- 
ness of workmanship to marvel at indeed. Finally, the picture 
finished, they present it together, father and son, making low 
obeisance before the Doctor. Deeply moved by this expression 
of their gratitude, both because of its beauty and the story con- 
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nected with it, he always regarded it as one of his most treasured 
possessions. 

There was another young man whom he helped back to 
health and, by chance, to fortune. One morning in the late 
°80’s a youth of some eighteen years, clad in cotton homespun, 
shuffled into his clogs and left a little tobacconist’s shop on a | 
side street, heading uptown toward the hospital. Rumor had 
it that people recovered from their diseases who entered there; 
that the American physician, head of the institution, was a 
medical wizard “‘ whose powers far surpassed the charms and 
potions of the native doctors of the old Chinese school.” And 
young Murai was ill. There were others, he had heard, who 
after a sojourn in the House of Sickness had been cured. Surely 
such a fact as this attested to the foreign one’s “ superhuman ” 
knowledge. 

So reasoned the young man as he plodded along, trying to 
bolster up his courage. Yes, he had heard of America where 
this doctor had come from, that land of industry and enterprise. 
He wished he might help his country’s commerce, trade, busi- 
ness. Ah well, he was but a poor tobacconist in a side street. 
He bowed to neighbor Yamanaka, who was wetting down the 
dust in front of his tea shop with a dipper full of water. He 
narrowly escaped a splashing as, absorbed in his thoughts, he 
butted into a bucket of swimming fish swung from the shoulder 
pole of Sato the fish dealer, who was peddling them about. 
Arra! He must watch his feet if they were to lead him to his 
destination ! 

Timidly he knocked at the hospital. Here he was given every 
attention. ‘The Doctor, after giving the youth treatment, ad- 
vised him to stop smoking, which was aggravating his malady. 
On his discharge, he placed in his hand a tract printed by an 
American reform society on the baneful influence of smoking on 
youth, and the great waste of money which smoking in the 
United States entailed. Young Murai perused the pamphlet 
carefully, and was struck with its contents. Not, however, with 
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the money gone up in smoke in the United States, but by the 
amount of money expended in this enterprise! ‘‘ This is big 
business,” he said to himself. Forthwith he was inspired with 
an idea. He worked hard and saved, settled his small affairs, 
bade adieu to his employer and set sail for the United States. 
Here he learned the method of manufacturing cigarettes by \ 
machinery. Returning, he set himself up in business. So the | 
Doctor again, and unwittingly this time, started another industry 
—the first manufacture of cigarettes in Japan! He was to hear | 
later from this youth and in a manner as surprising to himself, as 
it gave pleasure to the young man. 


7 
Life on Temple Street 


+ 


That summer of 1888 the family spent in the Hokkaido. The 
Doctor was anxious about his wife. For months now she had 
been suffering from chronic dysentery, though keeping up in 
spite of it her home tasks and work for women in the city. 
He dared not let her go through the debilitating effects of an- 
other rainy summer. Even the coolness of their Hie-zan sum- 
mer camp was not bracing enough. The dense cryptomerias 
fairly dripped dampness, causing layers of white mildew to 
come on books, shoes, and various belongings—a condition com- 
mon to mountain retreats in Japan. 

He decided on the tonic air of the Hokkaido, the northern 
island to which he had once gone to recuperate from typhoid 
fever. Facilities of travel were better now; the country was 
making notable progress. Japanese settlers, since American 
ideas of farming and raising fruit and cattle had been taught 
them and the fisheries developed, were going to the Ainu coun- 
try in increasing numbers. In winter this region was buried in 
snow so deep the people had to tunnel out the streets, and so 
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icy that, fitting narrow iron runners to the slats of their clogs, 
they could slide down hillside slopes. But the summers were 
delightful. So the family journeyed north to Sapporo, the 
capital of this region and the seat of the new Agricultural Col- 
lege patterned after the one at Amherst, Massachusetts. Here 
they spent much of their time with the Amherst professors in 
charge. Here, too, they first enjoyed the luxury of ice-cooled 
drinks in summer. Hiring ponies, they all learned to ride, and 
so spent a healthful vacation in the open. 

The Doctor was satisfied with this experience as a solution 
of the problem of where to send a worn-out foreigner, short of 
Australia or the States. And he writes enthusiastically to his 
friend Dr. Clark: ‘‘ As a health resort, this region is unsurpassed 
in the East. It has a latitude as far north as Maine, and inland 
elevations from one to three thousand feet, where the night air 
is as keen and the camp fire needed as much as in the Adiron- 
dacks. Roads are good, horses and mounted guides are cheap.” 
Another summer he benefited from a “sea voyage more like a 
yachting trip with its stops at various ports.” It was north- 
ward to the bracing climate of Vladivostok, which he considered 
“another conveniently located health resort.”’ 

The years 1888 and 1889 marked the peak of proforeign 
sentiment in Japan. After the last vain effort of feudalism to 
re-establish itself at the time of the Satsuma clan rebellion in 
1877, the people had become nationally minded and loyal to 
. the Central Government. Commodore Perry’s arrival, friendly 
_ though his mission was, had served to make the Nipponese 
_ realize their utterly defenseless position and resolve to unite their 
/ country and make it strong. Guns and armaments made West- 
ern nations invincible, argued the Nipponese, and made haste to 
copy them, The government, as has been noted, had been 
making every effort to absorb the ideas and the education of 
the West. Elementary schools and certain public institutions 
were found now in nearly every city; there was reformation 
in civil and criminal law; telegraph, postal, and banking systems 
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were fairly well organized; factories and industrial plants had 
been started; roads and railroads extended; the army and navy 
organized according to Western standards. Everything Western 
was popular, including the Westerner’s language and customs. 
Even his religion was eagerly embraced and the idea was ad- 
vanced that Japan might become Christianized by 1890 and 
Christianity become a state religion. 

Representatives of the many Mission Boards, not only from 
the States but from Europe, were conducting schools and small 
churches in nearly every city of size in the Empire. By 1888 
both the Old and New Testament had been translated into 
Japanese. In 1889 came the promulgation of the national Con- 
stitution which long had been promised by the Meiji Emperor 
and the Central Government. And in 1890 came another im- 
portant event—the issuing of the memorable Imperial Rescript 
on Education. A copy of this was kept in a beautiful box, 
brought out on special occasions, and publicly read with great 
ceremony by the heads of educational institutions. 

Progress was also being made in the discussions with foreign 
governments regarding revision of the treaties, so greatly desired 
by Japan. Eagerly preparing for the day when extraterri- 
toriality should be done away with and foreigners come under 
the jurisdiction of native courts, certain authorities were already 
designing the “ proper” prison uniforms for those it was thought 
would inevitably fall into the clutches of the law and be popped 
into jail by the dozen. For some unexplained reason, the de- 
signers hit on a worthy but stout mission lady of Osaka to act as 
“model” for their prison gown. “If it fits her, it will fit any- 
one,” they argued, much to the amused speculations of the 
“ good sisters.” 

There were other signs of progress too, amusing signs; stores 
proudly displayed their knowledge of the Westerner’s tastes and 
language and begged for trade with: “ Shirts tailed and retailed 
here.” “10 sen to have your head shaved off.” And a rival: 
“Barberous Shop. Customers promptly executed,’ while a 
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baker near the Doctor’s home advertised: ‘“‘ Healthy breds— 
_Biscits and Spongy Cakes.” Despite awkward blunderings, 
however, Japan was striving hard to take her place in the sister- 
hood of nations. 

In Kyoto the Doshisha University was continuing to show a 
healthy growth; the Hospital and Nurses’ Training School were 
full to capacity, even turning away patients and students. The 
Doctor and his family in the home on Temple Street, in the 
shadow of the Old Palace wall, were well, busy, and happy. 
They entered with keen zest into the many activities the little 
American Colony afforded. ‘There were entertainments, social 
gatherings and official functions to attend; there were picnics 
and tramps. 

Members of the Station were like one big family, each con- 
tributing what he or she could to the aid, instruction, and enter- 
tainment of the whole group. The Doctor and his wife re- 
sponded to the advantages of this environment. In letters of this 
day he expresses his admiration of his associates in the work, and 
pays tribute to their ability, fine character and high ideals. “ No 
one in the Mission,” he says in a letter, “ needed this inspiration 
and help more, for I was at that age and stage of development 
when social and religious environment leaves an indelible impres- 
sion upon character. That help has gone with me through the 
years and places me under an eternal debt of gratitude.” 

There was a Ladies’ Sewing Bee, at which the women read, 
sewed, and occasionally made “coffin ruffles.” For the early 
converts preferred not to cremate their dead as was the custom, 
but, like Christian foreigners, bury their dead. So the women 
lined the rude casket, softening its rough edge with a ruffle. 

There was a Shakespeare Reading Club. The midweek 
Station prayer meeting and “social” met also at the various 
homes for a supper hour and conference together. Each Sunday, 
besides native services, came a foreign “‘ church” held in one of 
the Doshisha school buildings. 

The Doctor also opened his home to gatherings of students of 
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an evening. On the first occasion that he sent out invitations he 
asked two or three Doshisha boys to write out the invitation in 
proper Japanese phraseology. One of these was the aforemen- 
tioned young Tomeoka. After the last stroke of the pen brush 
had been meticulously set to paper, the Doctor asked them to 
translate what they had written. They began: “In the name 
of myself and my thorny (keisai) wife I issue a cordial i 
They got no further. ‘“ My wife is not thorny or even irritable,” 
protested the Doctor. “ She has the sweetest, kindest disposition 
in the world.” “ Ah, it may be so, Sensez Sama,” said the youths 
politely but firmly. “It is, however, the custom for the Danna- 
san [lord of the house] thus to speak, and humbly belittle his 
own possessions before others.” So the invitations went forth. 
For the young men had no mind to let their revered master make 
anything but the “ proper ” impression. 

The hospitable home on Temple Street was rarely without a 
guest or an occupant in its “spare” room, and the children 
would double up in beds on the floor as they made room for some 
mission family ill or on their way back to the States from China, 
Siam, the Micronesian Islands, or for travellers from India, 
Turkey, and England, for there was inadequate accommodation 
for foreigners in the native hotels of that day. An occasional 
celebrity, possibly a “ globe-trotting ” lecturer, also would find his 
way to the Doctor’s door. So it came about one day that the 
Doctor was at the train to meet Joseph Cook. 

That fat and famous American lecturer, rather choleric as to 
temper, had included Kyoto on a speaking tour of Japan. Clad 
in pith hat and heavy frock coat, his huge frame more than 
filled the rickshaw. The day was warm and the pulling heavy 
and slow, as the rickshaw runner plodded up from the station 
toward the temple engaged for a lecture hall. Hot and impatient 
with the slow moving runner, Dr. Cook prodded the poor man in 
the back with his big umbrella. Such lack of consideration and 
courtesy so inbred in every Japanese, be he courtier or coolie, 
incensed the runner. Down went the shafts. And out pitched 
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our pompous American, pith hat, frock coat and all! Picking 
himself up from the dust, he grabbed his valise, and waving his 
big umbrella, he roared, “ I'll walk,” and marched off, his very 
coattails shaking with rage. The Doctor finally prevailed on 
the great man to enter a large double rickshaw for which he hired 
three extra runners—two pulling tandem in front and two push- 
ing behind. The Doctor always resented the rudeness and even 
arrogance of tourists and certain foreign residents of Japan, who 
treated the natives as of an inferior race—acts which had their 
later repercussions not only in increasing antiforeign sentiment 
but in fostering a similar attitude on the part of Japanese official- 
dom when they in turn had other races under their jurisdiction. 

And now they were preparing for Thanksgiving! It was to 
be a great event this year as all the Station family were to gather 
round the Doctor’s table. “ Grandma Berry ” was making her 
plans weeks in advance. Oh, for a turkey, she thought; but 
turkeys were far too dear, in fact rarely seen in the market. 
Usually the household celebrated with venison or wild boar with 
chestnut stuffing. But this time, with such a family, they really 
needed turkey. They would, however, have real mince pie, for 
the groceries had just arrived from America, and she had a new 
supply of raisins and dried apples. And the tub butter would be 
“fresh.” For weeks now it had been too rancid to eat. She 
guessed she’d order tinned butter from Australia next time and 
try that. She would make “ rusks,” for which she was famous, 
and charlotte russe, and green-orange meringue pie, a substitute 
for lemon. ‘There would be boiled chestnuts, and, oh yes, 
creamed artichoke roots, sweet potatoes, and scalloped lily bulbs. 
Oh, for a good bite of pumpkin pie and a drink of cider, sighed 
“Grandma,” but then one can’t have everything at the ends of 
the earth! She counted her items over and jotted them down on 
a list. ‘“‘ Aunty Nell’’ and other mission “ aunties” were help- 
ing, for there was a large “family.” The children were on 
tiptoe with expectancy. The pounding of mochi, the rice cake 
dough, in the servants’ quarters, presaging weeks in advance the 
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coming of New Year festivities had beat an excited tattoo on 
their ears. 

Now on a certain fine day in November, “ Grandma ” packs a 
bag and announces she is going on a shopping trip of a couple of 
days to Osaka, fast becoming a larger and more progressive 
metropolis than Kyoto. She sets out in her rickshaw for the 
station. Alas, she has forgotten her travelling passport! Back 
over the long three miles the runner plods and she hurriedly 
rummages in desk and drawer to find it. Again en route to the 
station, “ Hayaku dozo, hurry please,” she pleads with her 
runner. ‘The earlier train has gone, but one never knows what 
time train officials will elect to start a train! It may be off before 
the schedule, or more often much belated. She prays that it will 
be late, otherwise she must wait till the morrow. Ah, sazwai-nz, it 
is there! She climbs aboard, moving into the second-class car- 
riage as better suited to her modest purse. Passengers are 
crowded on seats running lengthwise of the train. She squeezes 
in between a fat merchant, fatter still in his well-padded winter 
garments, and a huge box done up in a large cloth kerchief—the 
luggage of the man squatting more comfortably on the floor of 
the aisle! Opposite, a child stands on the seat nursing at the 
breast of its mother, who stands in the aisle gazing at scenery 
which “rushes”? by at twenty miles an hour! There are long 
delays at station sidings waiting for the incoming train and the 
necessary exchange of signals to assure that the single track 
ahead is clear. 

Travel is a leisurely affair. She smiles as she recalls what 
happened to Dr. Francis E. Clark, of Christian Endeavor fame, a 
guest of theirs while on a lecture tour of the Orient. At one of 
the train stops on his way to Okayama he had stepped out on the 
platform to stretch his legs. The station soon became empty 
but for train officials standing about. ‘The train did not start. 
He continued his walking, wondering what was delaying the 
train. A wreck? A late connection, or what? He kept on 
walking. Ten, fifteen, twenty minutes went by! Puzzled 
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and curious, mindful, too, of his approaching speaking engage- 
ment, he asked the official when the train would start. ‘“ When- 
ever honorable self sees fit to place honorable feet in humble 
train,” answered the guard making deep obeisance! ‘The 
officials, having noted this American who had been met at 
various stations along the route by welcoming delegations, had 
decided that he must be “very big man”-—one whose every 
wish should be catered to. As for time! What was that? One 
arrived when one got there! | 

“Grandma”? settles back for the journey. Men and women 
alike loosen clothes, change belts, frequently redressing them- 
selves. Orange peels and pots of tea clutter the aisles. From 
time to time at the various stops passengers dash out to ask the 
guards if the train will stop long enough for a visit to the station 
lavatories, for ablutions, a drink, or to buy food, conveniences for 
train travel not being what they are today. | 

During “ Grandma’s” visit in Osaka what is her delight to 
see turkeys on display in the market place, and, really, how 
cheap! She had already ordered a roast of venison. But never 
mind, that will do for “second helpings.” ‘Then she pauses and 
counts her silver coins and coppers. Yes, she can just do it— 
such a chance must not be passed up. “Eh, eh, Oku Sama, a 
real bargain it is for two birds,’ bows the shopkeeper, reading 
her thoughts. “ Yoroshi desu, all right, have the big fellow there 
killed,’ she orders, but thriftily decides to have the second 
smaller one “ left on its legs” for some future meal. (There was 
no refrigeration in those days.) And both to be delivered to 
meet her at the train on the morrow. 

The live one she plans to check as “ baggage ” on her second- 
class ticket. But alas for the “ well laid plans of mice and men ” 
and thrifty housewives! ‘The train official pronounced the 
“baggage,” “ live fare,’ and would not permit it to ride in the 
freight car without a third-class ticket tied to its wing! Poor 
“Grandma” and her carefully planned economy! With the 
** dead fare”’ in her arms, she had now to ride in the third-class 
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herself, to make up for the extra expense. And then to reach 
home, only to find that a load of turkeys had reached Kyoto 
in her absence, and cheaper ones than her Osaka “ bargain” ! 


8 


Glimpses of the Doctor by the Family Scribe 


It is spring again—with its wealth of pretty bloom and 
“flower-viewing parties.” The japonicas are out and the 
pomegranates showing red as we follow, not the Doctor’s foot- 
steps now, or his horse’s, but his wheel tracks across the Gosho on 
his rounds. For he has invested in one of those “ modern self- 
propelling vehicles ”—a bicycle! The first—except one of the 
“tall” variety ridden “miraculously” about by a recently 
arrived young teacher from Dartmouth College—to be seen in 
Kyoto. For his horse had taken fright one day as he was riding 
in the Imperial Palace grounds, had thrown him and broken two 
of his ribs. And his wife would have no more of it—except for 
occasional pleasure rides. And so it was settled. But much to 
the worry of the Japanese. Domo, this wabbly affair of two 
wheels was not befitting the dignity of Berry Sensei! 

The servants likewise stood anxiously about ready to catch 
“his honorable self” when he should take a tumble. Too pre- 
carious, said they, until he reminded them that it was the 
“trusty uma” (horse) which had thrown him. The Doctor, 
soon became almost as familiar a figure on his bicycle as on his. 
old horse, as he wove in and out among oxcarts, rickshaws, cry-| 
ing hawksters, and mumbling pilgrims. And cut quite a figure: 
too! Coattails flying, one hand grasping a handlebar and the 
other balancing an umbrella on the all-too-frequent rainy day. 
It was the difficulty of this acrobatic feat that inspired him to an 
“invention,” and a good one. He constructed a screw socket 
that, fastened to the handlebars, held an umbrella, which he 
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could tip to the angle of the wind and still leave both hands free 
to hold the bars. And off he would sail, as fine as you please, to 
the lecture room, to the hospital, to the call of a sick child, or to 
a friend’s aid. 

Then there was the first electric tram, which soon vied with 
the Doctor in giving a “ modern” touch to the old city. The 
conductor ran ahead of the cautiously moving tram car and 
waved a flag or lantern, shouting to the people (for there were 
no sidewalks) to clear the way for this new and mysterious 
“* spirit-moving ”’ vehicle! 

The Doctor’s life was too busy for him to keep a connected 
record of it. And this narrative, fragmentary at best, would 
have many blank spaces now were it not for a little scribe who 
appears on the scene. “ Katie’s Doings *—begun by her mother 
—is now picked up by Katie herself and continued in a “ Jour- 
nal” presented by her father. Her “ beloved dairy,” in which 
her small round hand makes regular entries, reveals further 
glimpses of the dignified Berry Sensez in his moments of relaxa- 
tion, and their life on Temple Street. 

The “ jernal,” as Katie spells it, records such important items 
as the Sunday sermon text, the Emperor’s birthday, the visit to 
Kyoto of a Russian prince, psalms and poems learned, daily 
piano practice, and, as a true daughter and granddaughter of 
seafaring folk should, the daily state of the weather. These 
duties disposed of, our family scribe gives free rein to her enjoy- 
ment of childish activities, the same the world over. Turning 
the pages of the “ jernal,’ we read a few entries at random. 
One begins with a weather forecast, original with Katie but 
nevertheless descriptive: 

“1889, April 1. Changeful. April Fool’s Day! At breakfast 1 
sewed some knives and forks to the tablecloth,—papa was fooled by 
that! Papa tried to fool me by sending me a letter, but I was not 
fooled. Also Ruthie sent me a note but I saw the ‘ Fool’ through 
the envelope! In the p. m. some children came over. We played 


“tug of war’ with papa. He told us how to play coart. There 
were a good many ‘silences in the coart’ from Judge-Papa and 
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‘ahems’ from the audiance. I rode on papa’s bicicle but fell off 
turning a corner! Some coolies helped me on again.” 

“ April 29th, Wednesday. Changeful. When Gracie and I got 
home we watered the street with our new American hose, all the 
Japanese were very interested.4t The Consul and his wife and 
daughter came to see papa. I went to Lella’s house. We strung 
*kin-kan’ [kumquats] with toothpicks and then ate them off the 
string! Papa raced with us. When I passed him running, he was 
going like a steam-engen! I guess he took one stride when I took 
three! In the evening the Shakspeer club was at our house. Our 
black cow has a bossy born today and it is a bull.” 

“ Monday, changeful and colder. I cleaned my room. About 
noon we heard that the C.’s house was on fire. The polise came 
right in and took hold and pulled down part of the roof above 
Mr. C.’s bedroom. It was lucky Mr. C.’s room did not have much 
in it! The fire was put out, but the house is upside down. Papa 
had a number of patients in the hospitle to see, and as soon as the 
fire broke out, all his assistents ran to the fire and left papa to do 
the work when he wanted to go very much! And just as he was 
going a man was brought in that had fainted from a gash in his 
fored recieved by a tile falling on him from the fire, so papa 
had to attend to that and by that time the fire was out! He went 
over and couldn’t do anything! ” 

“Oct. 9. A. M. Helen has a bad toothach. In the p. m. her 
face was swolen so papa took her tooth out. Then he found that 
she would be out of a tooth for two yeers! So he filled the hole 
with silver, and put it back again in her mouth to see if it would 
grow again. 

“Oct. 11. Helen’s tooth keeps falling out in unexpected moments! 
Today it fell out at the diner table! We had cumpany, Messrs. 
W. and M. and it was orful.—Later. In the P. M., H.’s tooth dis- 
apeared! Where? Nobody knows. She says she misses it. Papa 
is fixing a hole in my tooth too. He pounded in a filling with a 
hammer. Tap! Tap! It gave me a headach.” # 


Turning the pages now, we read of the good times “ the little 
Berries” have with their father, who occasionally rambles with 
them over the hillsides, where secluded woods frame a pretty 
temple or shrine. Often, Katie relates, they put flowers in the 


41 Natives watered streets with a bucket and dipper. 
42 The Doctor had to turn dentist on occasion. 
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bamboo vases beside the little stone idols along their path, as they 
see the pilgrims do. And every time they pass the “ Picture 
Gate,” not far from their home, they “ love to peek ” inside the 
temple enclosure for a glimpse of “ dear old Mt. Hiei,” perfectly 
framed in the gate. Then there are walks to Kinkaku-ji (Gold 
Pavilion) to feed the pretty carp. And in the spring there are 
excursions to watch the tea picking in the near-by village of Uji 
—famed for the quality of its teas, the finest of which are selected 
for the Imperial Household. Or in the fall to see there the re- 
markable exhibitions of the horticulturist’s art, historic figures 
and scenes made of the blossoms of growing potted chrysan- 
themums. 

Sometimes there were rows together on the canal. Or, best of 
all, a ride down the Hodzu rapids. This was a favorite excur- 
sion, Katie relates. Starting out with their bento-bako, or lunch 
boxes, they rode up along the gorges of Arashiyama. Boarding 
a raft of logs at the head of the stream—a rushing torrent in the 
spring and fall of the year—with gay “ hurrahs ” from the chil- 
dren and “ Papa-John,” the jolliest child of them all, they 
“shot ”’ the rapids, the boatmen poling excitedly while the logs 
under them rolled and twisted with the swiftness of the current. 
Or for a milder sport, they would compromise on a flat-bottomed 
boat. Its flexible boards heaved and bumped over the rocks. 
Yawing wildly, it turned sharp bends between precipitous gorges, 
slipped and bumped into whirlpools, twisted, then shot forward 
again, taking their breath away. There were thrills aplenty, she 
decided, even in a boat! 

Our scribe now records another adventure, and an unusual 
one for them: 


“Jan. 14th. It has been unusally cold. There is a little snow 
in places.*? ‘This aA. M. papa took several of us children to climb 
the Western Mountain where he thought there would be ice. Well, 
we truged wearily on through ‘slows of despond’ of mud which 
made our shoes a sight to be seen! At last we got there. It was a 


43 Kyoto has very mild winters. 
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large pond and it was covered with real ice! We scrubed some 
snow first onto our shoes—and then slid! My! Didn’t we go tho! 
I fell down whack on the ice once and cracked it! Then all at once 
we all fell threw! But the Japanese on the shore stood and looked 
at us and didn’t try to help! ** Papa finally got us out with a board 
and rope. It is wonderful to have ice strong enuf to hold you! 

“Jan. 16, ’90. It is papa’s birthday. I gave him a pin-ball. 
We had roast wild boor. Gracie and I took a walk. On the way 
was a long water trawf carrying water to a rice mill. It leaked a 
lot. It was an orful cold night, and there were beutiful icicles. I 
picked one long one off, and stuck it in a vace when we got home 
for papa. It looked very fine! ” 


Then she records an oft-repeated family tale: 


“Saturday, March 27, ’90. Lots of times we’ve asked papa to 
make the flap-jacks he’s always talking about he used to make. 
Always he has excuses saying there was no sour milk, ect. But at 
last he said he would make some. Well, when the time came, he 
said he had forgoten the rule. (It has been about thirty years 
since he last made them he says.) Mamma laughed at him, and 
didn’t think he would sucseed. He went into the kitchen with all 
of us at his heals. He put on one of O Sumi San’s long aprons and 
like old King Cole, he called for dish, eggs, flower, sour milk, salt 
and soda! First he dumpt a lot of flower into the dish, then poured 
in sour milk, eggs &c. Of course it began to get lumpy because he 
put the flower in first, then so as to desolve the lumps he put in some 
fresh milk, also he sprinckled in soda like salt, then he used up a lot 
of mamma’s precious butter for the spidar, then he poured the 
mixture in and when it was cooked, he took the spidar and with a 
jerk landed the flap-jack kerwhack on its other side! That was 
wonderful! They were really very nice except a little tough. 
In the p. mM. we went to the C.’s and played games with the boys 
and then told stories. Then we went to Christian Endeavor. We 
had a good meeting on God’s wisdom and pour. After that we 
had a good game of foot-ball.” 


It was in March of this year too, that Katie and Gracie proudly 


44 Because of their old belief that calamity was a punishment from the 
gods, and anyone giving aid, himself incurred the divine wrath and became 
involved. 
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took part in what later proved to be the first piano recital ever 
held in the old capital. ‘Taking place in the home of Mrs. S., 
one of the Mission ladies who had been teaching the children 
music, it was an “ event” which greatly pleased the Doctor, who 
loved to foster everything musical and trained his own small 
brood in their Sunday sings with hymns, chants, and songs from 
the Family Album of Music. 

Our scribe now records a painful process which periodically 
took place because of a certain ubiquitous pest: 


“ October 28. Pleasant in the p. Mm. Mamma washed my head 
with keresine oil, then she put on alkohol, and I guess the flees are 
dead! Afterwards I was sick to my stomick. The Reading Circle 
met at our house. They took up Ruskin’s address on ‘ women.’ The 
ladies all spoke their mind on the subjeck which resulted in a good 
deel of talking. He thinks women should know just enough to 
simpathize with men. G.’s football is mended so we have some fun 
now.” 

“ October 29. Changeful—I still smell of keresine! ” 


Katie’s diction is improving now. She records that papa marked 
her “8 and 6/10 in her grama test! ” 


“Nov. 3, °90. Today the D.’s, some people papa and mamma 
knew in Bath, Maine in America came. Mr. Dickinson is capten 
of a large sailing ship called the Rappahannock, the largest wooden 
square-rigged ship afloat.*° They took me to Kobe to the ship 
for a visit. O, the lights of the ships in the harbor were beuti- 
ful. They have two girls with pig-tails. And such nice little bed- 
rooms. O, it is lovely on board this splendid ship. It is the 
Emperor’s birthday today. Capt. D. has a large photograf of Presi- 
dent Harrison, the President of the United States, which says on it— 
‘May every voyage of the good ship Rappahannock be prosperous. 
Benj. Harrison.’ Next day papa and Gordon arrived from Kyoto. 
They took me home. I had a beutiful time.” 

“Dec. 15, ’90. Some of us children were invited to Mr. and 
Mrs. S.’s (English friends) to tea. After tea papa & mamma & 
other grown-ups came. There was a supprise, and a little Chrismas 


45 From the Sewall Shipyard, of Bath, Maine. 
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tree lighted up with presents for each one. They used the tree 
decorations that papa’s friend Dr. Rex sent us. They are the first in 
Japan. After that Sir Edwin Arnold the poet who is traveling in 
Japan, read a selecshun from his poem ‘ The Light of the World.’ 
O, it was beutiful; he is very plesant. I even shook hands with 
him. He said he hoped he did not bore me with his poem. I said 
I enjoyed it very much.” 

“Apr. 18, ’91. We went to Ishiyama to see the boat-races on 
the river by the Doshisha students. We viewed the sports from a 
Japanese inn. Papa was in the first boatfull with President Kozaki 
steering. He threw up his legs when they won.” 

July 4,91. We could not celebrate on the Forth very much, as 
we have no firecrackers, but Gordon and Helen managed to make 
enough noise by banging on tin pans and yelling ‘ The Star Spangled 
Banner.’ Papa shot off his pistol to end off the day.” 


fe Sirs ya 


A Great Earthquake and the Rescue Corps 


On October 28, 1891, is recorded an event which made a vivid 
and lasting impression on the Doctor and his family: 


“It was a damp and muggy morning [Katie writes], and a queer 
yellowish haze in the sky, but Gordon and I started cheerfully along 
across the Imperial Park with our milk pails for the hospital patients 
as usual. But when we came in front of the Hospital we suddenly 
heard a distant roar like thunder, louder and louder. And such a 
rumbling, rattling sound around us. We looked at each other in 
amazement and also at the buildings which were shaking badly. We 
‘stopped, ran about frightened. We did not know what to do. The 
roar came also from inside of the earth. Tiles were falling from 
the roofs. Chimneys on the Hospital tottered and fell. Pretty soon 
we saw and felt the ground heave under our feet. I felt dizzy. 
‘An earthquake,’ G. shouted, and terrified we ran between the 
falling tiles to the Hospital, just as the patients were being carried 
out. 

*‘ Excited we raced home, to find cracks in our walls and our own 
chimneys down and a great deal of commotion. Helen was playing 
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outdoors at the time, and frightened had run into the house and 
just in time to catch mamma’s best Satsuma vase falling off the 
mantle! 

““We sat down to the table and papa began morning prayers, 
when we recieved another big roar and shock which sent us flying 
out doors.” 


(Katie records elsewhere that it was a serious subject among the 
“little Berries,” provoking anxious inquiries of their parents as to 
whether it was right to run, “‘ when papa was in the midst of a 
prayer to God and an earthquake shock should come.” ) 

That was the great earthquake of ’g1, the severest in a genera- 
tion in that part of Japan. In 1888 the mountain Bandai- 
zan had blown its top off with a terrific explosion, but, startling 
as this awesome phenomenon was, it had been too distant to 
affect the Berrys personally. _ 

Now repeated roars, shakes and tremors followed for several 
days. Though Kyoto was only on the edge of the quake center, 
ninety miles away, still it was near enough to cause anxiety and 
fear. At Gifu and Ogaki loss of life and damage had been 
frightful. Within ten minutes ten thousand people had been 
killed and fifty thousand injured, fire following on the heels of 
the temblors, 

That very day the Doctor made preparations to hasten with 
his nurses and physicians to the stricken region. The following 
day he received telegraphic permission from the Central Gov- 
ernment to proceed and work under the name of the Doshisha 
Relief Corps. In spite of the great difficulty of transportation, 
his was the first relief unit on the spot. There was no organized 
Red Cross work in Japan at that time. 

Crossing Lake Biwa by boat, the Doctor proceeded on horse- 
back, followed by rickshaws carrying his associates, Dr. Kawa- 
moto, Dr. Hori, and Dr. Saiki, and three nurses and several 
University students as assistants. Taking tents, medicines, and 
some food with them, they subsisted on what they could get till 
food supplies arrived from Kobe. 
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Torn embankments, ripped up railroad tracks, great fissures 
in the earth, sunken bridges, met them on every hand as they 
travelled. Deflected watercourses, sunken ground, buried 
houses, villages knocked flat, smoking ruins, all painted an in- 
delible picture on our scribe’s mind from her father’s vivid 
descriptions. Picking their way carefully, it was, he said, queer 
to see children’s faces peering like small trapped animals from 
beneath the heavy thatched roofs squat on the ground, the light 
framework snapped out from under them. In fact, the old 
Japanese idea had been to construct lightly built houses which 
in an earthquake country, falling down easily, easily could be 
set up again. But the introduction of Dutch tiles for roofing had 
made of earthquakes an even more disastrous calamity, the tiles 
inflicting severe head wounds and body injuries as they clattered 
to the ground. 

The Doctor and his corps made their headquarters at Ogaki 
in the only building standing, a shattered schoolhouse. Desks 
placed together and covered with mats served as operating 
tables; the large school yard, used as a waiting room, was soon 
crowded with emergency stretchers and mat litters bearing the 
wounded, while matting-covered pavilions made hospital wards. 
During the ten-day service the injuries, of exceptional severity, 
consisted largely of fractures, dislocations and flesh wounds, 
which, having received little or no attention, were in a filthy and 
dangerous condition. 

And we read in the “ Journal ” (properly spelled now) : 


“November 6th, Friday. A messenger has brought us a letter 
from papa. He speaks of the awful destruction there, especially in 
the burnt district. O, it is terrible to think of. He says that many 
people were burnt alive. And the fearful wounds. Some of the 
doctors there, he says, in dressing the wounds made them worse 
than before. He and his assistants see one hundred to two hundred 
patients every day. He says the people running from their houses 
were thrown to the ground. We are still having shakes and tremors 
here. Everybody is helping to make garments for the earthquake 
sufferers.” 
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A letter of this time from Mr. C., one of his associates who 
accompanied him, records: 


“The Doctor had courage to go into that devastated area. A 
terrible experience. The surgical service with so many wounded 
and dying was almost unprecedented. By ten o’clock every morn- 
ing the yard and adjoining streets were filled with the injured. 
Earth vibrations were continuous during several days,—no less than 
sixty-six having been recorded in one day. But they did not inter- 
rupt the work of that valiant corps. It was a strange experience 
when, in the midst of an operation, patient, surgeon and nurses 
would find themselves shaken and separated from each other by the 
uplifted floor from earth shocks, while the less injured made a wild 
stampede for the door. It called for a level head, you may be sure, 
skill, speed and plenty of nerve. 

“I recall one outstanding incident. The Doctor was of course 
operating, and constantly shaken and interrupted by earthquakes 
of great severity. For three days and nights he never removed his 
clothes, ready to jump into action at a moment’s notice. On the 
third day he was amputating a leg at the knee-joint and about to 
pick up the arteries for ligation, when the distant oncoming roar 
of an earthquake was heard, more violent than usual. Patients 
crowded in the schoolhouse waiting-room were hastily carried into 
the yard. The effect of those approaching earthquakes with that 
sickening oncoming roar is most demoralizing. Everyone might 
well be expected to run. But not the doctor, nor his able nurses 
and assistants. Braced for the shock, not one left his post, each 
performing his appointed task, although severely shaken. The 
shattered house swayed and rocked ominously. The chances for 
its standing, the Doctor thought, were fair, since it had not gone 
down during the first and worst shock. And he could not risk 
moving his patient in the midst of an operation. The etherizer 
stood by, the assistants ready. Pausing a few moments till the 
violence of the shaking had somewhat abated, he spoke words of 
assurance to his helpers. ‘Steady now,’ said he and, bracing his 
legs, calmly picked up the man’s arteries and deftly, swiftly pro- 
ceeded with the operation as if nothing had happened. The house 
stood and the man’s life was saved. 

“* All kinds of fearful injuries were brought in to be treated. One 
elderly woman, I remember [the letter goes on], the wife of the 
daimyo, presented herself, her back swollen and black and blue 
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from the floor thumping she had received during the first quakes, 
as, ill at the time, she had been confined to her futon-bed on the 
floor. -And still another old lady, who had suffered for five days 
from a severe dislocation of her shoulder before help reached her, 
was brought in. Repeated attempts by inexpert native doctors to 
pull the arm into place by violent efforts were unsuccessful. In an 
agony of torture the woman appeared before the Doctor, who by 
the simple and more modern method of manipulation gently slipped 
the bone into place and with immediate relief to her pain. So 
easily and quickly was it done that it was indeed a miracle cure to 
the old lady. And so profound was her gratitude that standing 
aside where she could watch him work, she bowed her head and 
lifted trembling hands to him in worship. 

“The arduous responsibility and strain of that experience was tre- 
mendous. 

“The nurses surely vindicated the faith the Doctor had in their 
ability as nurses. Their bravery and self-control were remarkable.” 


During construction of the Lake Biwa canal, the Doctor’s 
rescue corps again responded to the call for aid to victims of a 
tunnel cave-in. 


10 


White Tenters on Mt. Hiei 


Perhaps no memories did the Doctor and his family in after 
years love to recall more than their summers on “ dear old 
Hie-zan,” once famed for its five hundred temples and shrines, 
where, as “ White Tenters,” they escaped the excessive heat of 
the cities and camped (some two thousand feet high) among 
the cathedral pines and cryptomerias which framed charm- 
ing views of the “Top” and the valley below. Here, in the 
shadow of lichened walls and monastery retreats, the missionaries 
met for joint conferences and enjoyed a period of health restora- 
tion, study, recreation, and, to some coming from isolated 
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stations, the only social life with others of their own kind that 
they experienced. 

Here the campers had “ waterworks (in bamboo pipes), 
mayor and store on the street,” according to their “ White 
Tenters ” song. Hither up the mountain trails plodded the 
hardy peasant men and women from the village of Yasé, with 
provisions, goods, and baggage slung on poles, borne on heads, or 
carried by pack horse for the use of the campers. Here were de- 
lightful rambles along paths edged with the feathery green of 
maidenhair fern or the blue lacery of wild hydrangea. Leaf- 
shadowed paths, leading to massive temples with sweeping roofs 
or to picturesque shrines and tea houses perched near cascading 
waterfalls. Cedar-lined paths, along which swung long lines of 
kagos, those basketlike mountain palanquins which carried the 
campers up and down the other side of Hie-zan to picnics, temple 
fairs, and village festivals; to Sakamoto or Gwan-zandaishi, 
where flaming torches, hawking vendors, and rollicking crowds 
of revellers swayed with the rhythmic stamping of feet and clap- 
ping of hands. Ah, dokor shot, shor! 

They bore Japanese pilgrims to some sacred Buddhist haunt; 
to Shakado temple, its upturned eaves revealing ornate blue, 
gold, and green carvings, its great red doors hung between 
pillars, swung open to dim incense-laden depths within, where 
priests intoned soft Namu Amidas as they counted their prayer 
beads; or to Benkei’s spring, which gave them a drink crystal 
clear when they stopped for rest and refreshment. Here, too, the 
campers tramped through scrubby bamboo grass arching over 
the path which they felt with their feet rather than saw. With 
bamboo staves in their hands and bamboo lunch baskets at their 
sides, they climbed to the “ Top ” for a sunset view of great Lake 
Biwa, stretching its forty miles of incomparable loveliness far 
below. They drank ‘“ lemonade made in the shade,” but of the 
tinned extract variety. They sang “ Day is Dying in the West,” 
“ Forty-nine Blue Bottles,” “ Shimei-take Ages Old” (the camp 
hymn), “Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp Ground,” “ Old 
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Black Joe,” and other favorites, which, echoing across the valley, 
mingled with the deep tolling of temple bells. 

It was on the “ Mountain” that the “little Berries” joined 
other children in summer lessons in botany, singing, sketching. 
Here on the Recreation Grounds which the Doctor had laid out 
for games, they exercised on bamboo crossbars, played tennis, 
and swung high and long beneath the tall cryptomerias. Here, 
in the Chapel Tent, old and young joined in giving entertain- 
ments—charades, musicales, lectures. There were Mother Goose 
plays, Mrs. Jarleys Wax Works, and readings from Mary 
Wilkins, Uncle Remus, and other popular books of the day. 

Here, too, they listened to the Doctor sing the “ Cork Leg.” 
His was a dramatic rendering of that old English song: — 


“He ran o’er hill and dale and plain; 
To ease his weary bones he fain 
Did lay himself down, but all in vain 
The leg got up and was off again. . 
Ri-tu-di-di-nu, re-nu-di-nu, ri-na!” 


From the first ri-tu-di-di-nu to the last, the children could 
scarcely contain themselves. ‘Through all the many verses that 
the leg led Mynheer, the Doctor cavorted about the platform, 
and none was ever large enough to permit this remarkable limb 
leg room, as he grabbed children, tables, and chairs as “ posts ” 
to cling to in his mighty effort to stop the leg. He even “ changed 
legs” midway, because of a cramp in his “ cork ”’ one, his weary 
groans more real than before, only spurring the children on to 
delighted requests for more and then more! 

Periodically, there buzzed the “ Mosquito ” and the “ Hor- 
net ”’—rival camp news sheets, with their jokes, caricatures, and 
“slams”; here, too, they enjoyed “ Sunday-night Sings” and 
attended the little ““ Camp Church ” under the great trees. 

But not all was pleasant on Hiei. There were days of rain and 
dripping mountain fog, and “ mildew, mosquitoes and ants, and 


some other things not elephants! ’—discomforts enough to 
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dampen the stoutest heart. One long-remembered experience 
was the great typhoon of ’91, when a tornado of wind all but 
swept the little encampment down the mountain side or hung it 
in shreds among the trees. The blast ripped and tore at them, © 
branches and trees crashed about them, rain poured in torrents 
upon them, till they were utterly demoralized. Some “ White 
Tenters”’ sat on their ridgepoles, on their flies and tent flaps in 
vain efforts to keep their domiciles from blowing away, while 
children soaked to the skin huddled under the rain-drenched bed- 
clothes. ‘‘ O, it was a fearful night,’ writes Katie. “ Thirty- 
six tents went down. Two of our tents collapsed. All our flies 
were torn off, and the rain poured in. We were like drowned 
rats. Papa used up two pairs of pants and three coats while he 
was trying to tighten us up. O, it was terrible! ” 

This experience caused the “ White Tenters” to replace their 
tent flies with stationary bark roofs. And, still undaunted, they 
sang “ White Tenters, white tenters, bark roofers are we, on 
beautiful Hie-zan.” 


* % *% %* % 


Our family scribe now makes the following entry: 


“June 16, ’92. We went Tuesday to see papa’s nurses examined 
in bandaging. ‘They did very well. Prof. Ladd of Yale is here giv- 
ing lectures. He took tea with us. Wednesday the 22nd, the Hos- 
pital held its Commencement and graduated twelve good nurses. 
They stood in a row waiting for their names to be called to receive 
their diplomas. Then they marched forward six steps. Bowed, 
holding diplomas to the level of the head,—then backward three 
steps. Bowed. About-face and three steps to their seats. The next 
day the Doshisha graduated fifty-four students, and the Girls’ 
School twenty-four.*® The girl graduates were all dressed alike ex- 
cept for their different colored obz-sashes showing their individual 
tastes, and looked very pretty singing their graduation song. So I 
think the Schools have been very successful this year.” 


46 For the past year Katie, with her brother, had been attending the 
Doshisha Girls’ School—their first real school—taking English grammar with 
the Senior class. 
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In the Doctor’s last report of June, 1893, he briefly reviewed 
the situation: 


“Governor Kitagaki, in his congratulatory address in 1887 at 
the opening of the Hospital and Training School, expressed his be- 
lief that ‘ the noble work of the institution will confer great blessings 
on our people.’ There has been no year since its founding, in which 
greater advance has been made in the direction foreshadowed by 
the governor, than the year just closed. Never before have our 
nurses been so widely appreciated; never have we sent out a more 
efficient class of graduates, with twenty nurses now in training; 
never was the hospital more prosperous, with an increase of nearly 
fifteen hundred new patients; never was our organization more 
complete or our usefulness more varied. Patients have come to the 
hospital from one hundred and forty-seven cities and villages out- 
side of Kyoto, and often from remote districts.” 


He then cites the new improvements—additions to dormi- 
tories, a new lecture room, the addition of a Japanese medical 
graduate from Ann Arbor, Michigan, to the teaching staff; the 
opening of a branch dispensary in the city, the addition to the 
Nurses’ Training School curriculum of a practical course of 
training in district work, the widening of their rural extension 
work, their increased charity work because of larger contribu- 
tions to their Needy Patient Fund, increased donations to their 
Hospital Chapel Fund, started by Mr. J. Ishii, superintendent of 
the Okayama Orphanage while he was a patient, as a “ thank 
offering”; and the issuing of “The Doshisha Hospital Mes- 
senger.” Filling a long-felt need, this paper carried to former 
patients in their homes, to graduate nurses, district and rural 
workers, and student doctors, such help as the institution could 
extend. Its columns carried articles devoted to hygiene, home 
nursing, infant care, hospital news, location and work of 
graduate nurses, etc. 

“Of the thirty-six graduates of the school,” the Doctor con- 
tinues in his report, “six have married, and twenty-six engaged 
in the work of their profession in hospitals, private families, dis- 
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trict nursing or in other philanthropic work; some are employed 
on the Hospital Staff, and three to five are constantly engaged 
in connection with government city work. ‘The demands for 
our nurses are greater than we can supply.” Although accurate 
statistics are not available it has been estimated that the Doctor 
saw, counting old and new patients, over two hundred thousand 
in his years of service in Japan up to that time. 


* % %* * * 


The Doctor’s children had been busy for a year past with 
special lessons in preparation for America, where the older ones 
would be left at school—a time both looked forward to and 
dreaded by mission children. ‘The Doctor’s furlough, overdue, 
was planned for this time. He was making preparations for his 
year’s absence from the Hospital and Nurses’ Training School 
with no anxiety. The institution in all its departments was in a 
flourishing condition and very popular with the public. 

For the sake of the children leaving for school, the family were 
making the best of these last months to revisit old loved spots and 
see new ones. And our family scribe records journeys to Tokyo, 
to Nara, to the most sacred Shrines of Ise. 


II 


Sayonara and Banzai! 


The time was nearing now for the family’s departure. Fare- 
well gifts, according to the pretty Japanese custom, began to 
come in for the Doctor and the others. Scrolls of silk, painted 
screens, choice kakemono, curios, playthings for the children, 
baskets of fruit, and what not. One gift came from a humble 
carpenter, an old patient of his, who bowed himself one day into 
the Doctor’s presence. ‘“‘ Master,” said he, “ I have not money 
to buy you a suitable parting gift, but never can I forget your 
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kindness to me in my illness. Here are my two hands. Com- 
mand them now to make for you what you desire.” And the 
Doctor, touched at the man’s thought, and remembering the 
man’s trade and the little peasant huts which dotted the hillsides 
and the shores of the Inland Sea where he used to make his 
village tours, answered, “ Make me a little house.” This little 
house was made, with its straw thatch, its sliding paper doors, its 
miniature scroll picture on the wall, even to the little charcoal 
brazier and the tea things set out in the “ honored spot ” in the 
room, as if the Doctor himself were an expected guest. And it 
reminded him throughout his life of those early days in their 
picturesque setting, for he kept the house on his hall landing 
where his eyes rested on it daily. 

There were hundreds of Japanese friends at the Kyoto Station 
and again at the dock at Kobe to bid farewell with deep bows, 
“ sayonaras,” and “ Berry-Sama banzais,” as they left in Novem- 
ber, 1893, for their journey to America. Ill in health, a long sea 
voyage and a complete rest and change of scene had been 
ordered for the Doctor. So they were travelling by way of ! 
Europe, with a six months’ stop in Vienna and London, that he 
might take up special courses of study in eye diseases, in which 
he had become particularly interested, with the view of making 
the Doshisha Hospital a center for eye work in Japan. And he 
had not wholly abandoned the idea of a medical school includ- 
ing, too, a department of dentistry. With high hope and bright — 
anticipation of his future work, so auspiciously begun and suc- | 
cessfully carried forward, he left the Island Empire—little 
dreaming that he was never to return to her shores to take up 
his beloved work there again. 

The blow fell as unexpectedly as it was sudden. It was during 
his second year of furlough, while he was pursuing his studies in 
the New York hospitals. He received a letter from the Doshisha | 
trustees “ inviting”? him to return, not as head of the hospital as 
heretofore, but under a Japanese director. Indications of this 
change of policy had not been lacking in direct and indirect ways 
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as seen in changes in educational institutions, churches, and in 
the general attitude of the people before the Doctor had left 
Japen. (But the work of the Hospital and Nurses’ Training 
School had kept up with such increasing popularity that he had 
had little thought that these signs might affect him. | 

This changing attitude had been the outgrowth of an anti- 
foreign sentiment which had gradually sprung up about 1890 as 
a reaction to the widespread and wholesale adoption by the 
Japanese during the ’70’s and ’80’s of Western ways and ideas, 
the acceptance of which had been so largely for the purpose of 
enabling her to hold her own in competition with the West. The 
‘Doctor himself, as early as 1884, in his farewell address on leav- 
ing Okayama, referred to the “‘ grave danger to Japan” of her 
too rapid absorption of Westernism, its evils along with its good. 
_ People became confused. 

“ Christianity, still regarded as a Western religion, now shared 
the disadvantages as it had before reaped the benefits of such a 
view.” *’ ‘Then, too, the young men that the government had 
sent to America and Europe for study had discovered that so- 
called Christian nations were not all Christian. They had also 
come in touch with religious controversies and certain advanced 
philosophies occupying the thinkers of the day. And all this had 
shaken the faith of many. Others had come in contact with 
agnosticism and atheism, and, discarding the faith of their an- 
cestors, had found nothing to replace it. With the rapid rise of 
industrial development, materialism soon set in, and interest in 
religion waned. 

There was still trouble about revision of the treaties, which, 
with the arrogance too often expressed by a certain class of for- 
eigners, added its fuel to the growing antiforeign sentiment. 
For nearly four decades the Japanese leaders, having become 
rudely aware of the selfish and aggressive policies of Western 
nations and conscious of their own defenselessness, had been try- 
ing to bring the nation up to the point where they could feel 
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independent of the Westerner. Patriots, politicos, and fanatics 
began to cry: “Preserve the national spirit; Japan for the 
Japanese; let not the foreigners get control!” It was not strange 
that a reaction set in. » | 

For days and nights after the message came the Doctor paced 
the floor, not knowing what was the wise course to pursue. After 
a long conference with the American Board, he was on his way 
by boat to Bath, where he was then staying. He sat in his state- 
room reviewing the situation—severance from the support of the 
Board; his ill health; his age (then forty-nine) ; his old and now 
feeble mother, besides his own family whom, unaided, he must 
support; his four children to educate and no resources other 
than the present labor of his hands. “ Faced with all this,” he 
wrote to an intimate friend, “such an overpowering sense of 
uncertainty and loneliness” as he “ had never before realized ”’ 
came over him, and “with a feeling of utter despair, I fell 
upon my knees seeking help and strength from my Heavenly 
Father.” Then, he added, “A feeling of peace and trust in 
God’s guidance and a very real sense of the nearness of the 
Divine Presence ”’ came to stay him in that dark hour. 

His final decision, a decision in which the American Board, 
though keenly regretting his withdrawal, strongly upheld him, 
was not to return to Japan. He felt that under these changed 
conditions a divided head in such a hospital organization was 
unwise. ‘To go back with no control over its policies was to limit 
himself purely to medical work, and his mission to carry on the 
Hospital and Training School for Nurses, with its widely radiat- 
ing work, as a Christian institution would not thus be realized. 
With the wave of antiforeign feeling during his absence so 
apparent, and, too, with the rapid development of competent 
Japanese physicians in which he himself had played so impor- 
tant a part, he felt it advisable to pass the work over to Japanese 
hands. 

Had the Doctor been in Japan at the time, or had Mr. 
Neesima, whose sympathetic understanding of both races might 
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have bridged differences of opinion, been living, the situation 
might have been tided over until the antiforeign wave had 
passed, As it happened, scarcely five years were to elapse before 
the Japanese did send an urgent plea to the Doctor to come out 
again as the head of the institution with full powers of action. 
But it was too late then. He had become established in America, 
and his many responsibilities there prevented his leaving. 

None can ever know the keen disappointment it was to the 
Doctor to give up his chosen field of work. ‘There was never any 
bitterness or rancor in his feelings, only deep regret that he could 
not himself have carried the work on to a better completion and 
develop the Doshisha Hospital and Training School for Nurses 
into the strong and dominant institution of his dreams. 

The Doctor and his wife again faced together the unknown. 
But with the same faith and courage that took them to Japan, 
now at middle age, they began again at the bottom. After his 
medical studies in Vienna, London, and New York, he decided 
to specialize in eye, ear, nose, and throat diseases. He brushed 
up on his anatomy and materia medica (not so easy to do at 
forty-nine), passed his two state examinations in Maine and 
Massachusetts for license to practice medicine, hung out his 
shingle again, made a new home for himself in a new com- 
munity, and, moreover, in a country now grown strange to him. 

For the first year and several summers he practiced in Bath, 
where he was known, while he was getting a start in Worcester, 
where he was not known. In due time, he became adjusted to 
life in the States. Each summer found him spending a few weeks 
in the open as he and his family camped along the shores of the 
New Meadows near the scenes of his boyhood. With his chil- 
dren, his ever-willing crew, he sailed his catboat Naiad up and 
down the same bay over which as a boy he used to skim in his 
little Flying Rat. Each summer he climbed Morse’s Mountain 
at Small Point Beach and watched the sails drift across that same 
horizon where sky meets sea which first lured his youthful vision 
to those ancient Isles of Nippon. 


Part III 


RETURN VISIT TO JAPAN 


I 


O Fair fapan!—Foot prints in a Garden 


brim. Energetic, active, and versatile in his new home in 

Worcester, as he had been in Japan, step by step he had 
not only won recognition as a specialist in his chosen profession 
until his reputation had spread beyond city and state, but he 
had become prominent in philanthropic and civic affairs, in 
church and club life. The city of his residence had been gener- 
ous in its reception of him. 

Honors had come. He had been made president of several 
organizations, notably the Memorial Homes for the Blind which 
he established, the first enterprise of its kind in New England and 
in which he kept a lifelong interest. He was medical examiner 
for the American Board, a member of its Prudential Committee 
and a trustee in several institutions. His interest in Japan never 
waned. He had become a forceful and ready speaker and was 
frequently called upon to give addresses and write articles on his 
early medical work. But, because of his new and pressing re- 
sponsibilities, he had of necessity lost personal contact with some 
of his old friends and former associates there. 

In 1910 there occurred one of those odd twists of fortune 
which proved of special significance to him. It was at an Inter- 
national Prison Convention held that year in Washington, D. C. 
A Japanese rose to address the gathering—a certain Dr. S. 
Ogawa of Osaka, himself connected with prison work, now well 
organized in Japan. He described the fine prison system now | 
obtaining there and ascribed it to the early efforts of an Ameri- 
can physician, a certain Dr. Berry, who instituted the first reforms | 
and laid the foundation, and to whose memory, as one long dead, 
they were in tribute even then preparing to erect a monument! 


OT pee tore years have passed—years filled to the 
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After the meeting, to his astonishment the Japanese learned 
from a Worcester gentleman in the audience that the Doctor was 
very much alive and a resident of the latter’s home city! At this 
news, Dr. Ogawa hastened East to meet and greet his old friend. 

Two years later, a delegation of Japanese gentlemen wait on 
the Doctor at his Worcester residence, much as did those young 
men of Sanda so many years ago, to bring him a gift. (They 
present him with a scroll and notify him of a signal honor from 
their government, that, in recognition of his prison, social, and 
health reforms, his medical and educational work in Japan, His 
Majesty the Emperor has graciously conferred upon him the 
Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure of the Third Class. 

His old friends had not forgotten him! It was Dr. Ogawa; 
Mr. K. Tomeoka; Mr. T. Hara; Mr. T. Okubo,* Baron N. 
Makino,” and others of his Japanese pupils and associates who 
had presented the Memorial to the Throne which brought his ~ 
service in Japan to the notice of the Emperor. 

A crowning too, of his life there, was his appointment by the 
American Board to head the deputation sent out by them in 
1918 to survey their work in the Far East, thus giving him the 
opportunity of revisiting the scene of his former labors. And 
again he crossed the Pacific with his wife. Not this time in a 
rolling American side-wheeler, however, but in a fast Japanese 
ocean liner. 

It so happened that in the following year, “‘ Katie,” too, was 
on her way to visit the enchanting land of her childhood. And 
it was with the peculiar delight of reviving her early interest in 
footsteps that she now found herself; partly by design, more 
often by accident, picking up her father’s trail. Again her 
Journal tells the story. 

& € # # # 


Daybreak! We were nearing the Japan shore. I was up 
betimes. Not for a view of the rising sun, however, but for that 
first glimpse of sacred Fuji-yama—seldom visible to the traveller 
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approaching Dai Nippon and hence bringing rare good luck 
when seen. Would she favor me with a glimpse of her face?—a 
child come home again! As I rounded the corner of the deck I 
looked at the horizon. The shore was shrouded in heavy mist. 
No mountain. But no! Look higher! Higher! A Japanese 
pointed excitedly beside me. There she was! The sky above 
had suddenly parted to reveal a snow-capped mountain peak! 
Fuji was smiling on me as she had on my father and mother so 
many years ago. Hung high in the heavens and completely 
banked by fleecy clouds to the water’s edge, she was like some 
ethereal vision flashed in mid heaven—a sight so lovely that we 
were held spellbound. Almost worshipful was the attitude of 
the Japanese. “ Omedito gozai masu”—“ Ah, you are lucky, 
honorable traveller! ’? And luck did attend me. 

After these many years, my dteam was come true. I was visit- 
ing my kuni, my childhood home. Often was that word kuni 
to act as a golden key to open the way to the hearts of the people. 
Frequently came the question: “ Why are you here, travelling 
alone?” And my reply: “I revisit your country, my kunt! ” 
“Ah, O Jo Sama” (Honorable Miss)—the face would light up 
in a smile of understanding, the back bend in a profound bow— 
“ Yoku oidé nasaimashita ’”—“ you are very welcome.” 

While here I was much entertained by my father’s old 
friends, some of them prominent members of the nobility, and 
some now leaders in the government who had formerly come 
under his influence and teaching. As I travelled about, revisit- 
ing old scenes, not only were old days recalled, but there were 
related to me incidents and stories of my father’s early life and 
particularly of his return visit the year before, when the people 
revealed the veneration in which they held him. And their com- 
ments and tributes have given me a new conception of the 
meaning and importance of his work among them. 

The Japanese have a quaint and beautiful expression, “ O 
kagé dé,” which means, “ Through the gracious influence of your 
shadow.” Not the gloomy meaning an Occidental would read 
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into the word “shadow ” but an expression of gratitude, an in- 
terpretation natural to dwellers of a semitropical climate. We get 
something of the meaning of it in the Biblical phrase, “as the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” So my visit in Japan 
was to find me often thinking of my father and saying, “ O kagé 
dé”? when I enjoyed some particular favor which reflected the 
people’s esteem for him in what they did for me. It was the 
Ojo-san, daughter of Berry Sensei, the beloved physician, who 
was here! 


og * %* ¥% ¥ 


The afternoon that I landed I sat by my hotel window looking 
out at the garden plot below. Spring was in the air! 


“Oh, fair Japan, oh, rare Japan! 
Soft breezes float from Nature’s fan! ” 


The words seemed to drift in through the window from a bit of 
verse I had heard somewhere, sometime, long ago: 


“ Pink cherry blossoms fill the air, 
And all the land is passing fair. 
We love thy art, we love thy flowers, 
Thy tales that charm the passing hours; 
Thy temples crowning every hill— 
Thy songs that weirdly, sweetly thrill.” 


Outside, a cherry tree reared its grey and black striped trunk, 
old and gnarled, its twigs and branches swelling to pink buds. 
In the street I heard the clatter of clogs. The sound of coolies 
pushing and pulling a heavy cart up a hilly street, Ah, dokoi shot, 
shoi! in rhythmic chorus and alternating refrain as they en- 
couraged one another. I relaxed and fell in tune with that slow 
rhythmic beat of the Orient, undefinable yet deeply felt; that 
rhythm that helps in the performing of the everyday task. 

The following day found me rather precariously balanced, I 
felt, as sitting stiffly upright I rode off in a rickshaw to make a 
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call. With its nicely upholstered seat over cushion-tired wheels, 
it was a far cry from the cumbersome vehicle of my childhood 
day. “ Will you not follow your father’s footsteps about my gar- 
den, Ojo Sama? You cannot fail to find them, for there is not a 
spot of ground that his honorable feet did not touch!’ This was 
the message sent down to me by Viscount Shibusawa in response 
to the card I tendered at the door of the Viscount’s Tokyo resi- 
dence. Sometimes called the “ Grand Old Man of Japan,” he 
was widely known for his efforts in behalf of friendly interna- 
tional relations and his interest in social welfare work. Confined 
to his room at the time by illness, he committed me to the care 
of his major-domo, under the spell of whose guidance I walked 
about the garden. Unobtrusively, now and then he stepped for- 
ward, bowed and pointed to some tree or shrub my father had 
admired—a curiously wrought pine-trellised gateway before 
which he had paused, an ancient stone lantern he had examined, 
stepping-stones his feet had followed to this little shrine or over 
that rustic bridge. The path finally led to a large tea house 
overlooking a rock-rimmed pool. Beside it a camellia tree was 
holding up its waxen trumpets. “ It was here,” said my escort, 
pointing to the tea room, “that your honored father was enter- 
tained by the Viscount at a gochiso which was attended by many 
notables before whom he was invited to speak on various aspects 
of social conditions when he was here a year ago.” 

Well could I picture my father, still vigorous—seventy years 
young!—as he rose to address that memorable gathering. 
Nearly fifty years must have dropped from his shoulders as his 
mind harked back to his first arrival, when Japan was emerging 
from the fetters of feudalism. By contrast, he must have seen 
himself almost the first American physician in a land which pro- 
claimed the penalty of arrest, even death, to those embracing the 
new religion; must have recalled his struggles with the ignorance, 
superstition, and fear of the people. Then saw himself address- 
ing leaders of that same nation, now a world Power, on the 
progress they had achieved in so short a time. By contrast, too, 
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he must have recalled the sacrifice of his cherished life dream, 
and his subsequent struggles in America to gain a foothold. 

As I stood there in the garden, the words of Dr. S., an old 
friend who was aboard my steamer, came to mind: “ Your 
father,” he had said, ‘“‘ was a master of the art of international 
understanding. On his return to America, he became a power- 
ful interpreter of the Japanese to his own nation, and was able 
to continue in essence an active worker on the front line.” 


2 


Qe aAArgly 
da aa Lunching with the Dector’s Disciples 


The next day I was on my way to the Katei Gakko, the first 
and largest reform school for boys in Japan. Mr. K. ‘Tomeoka, 
my father’s old friend and pupil and now Special Adviser to the 
Government in Prison Reform Work, was its head. My auto- 
mobile was threading the narrow streets with difficulty. Honk- 
ing vendors vied with honking horns to make a cheerful medley 
as we progressed in halts, spurts, and dashes. ‘That a store- 
keeper took down a portion of his outjutting shop as we navi- 
gated a narrow corner was apparently a mere detail of the day’s 
work. Down came posts and paper shutters! Into the shop 
were bundled wares. The man bowed obsequiously and actually 
apologized that his small shop should take up so much street 
room! 

On arrival, I was greeted with formal dignity by Mr. Tomeoka 
and the school staff. I found myself the only woman present, 
and the guest of honor at a gentlemen’s banquet! ‘The ladies 
entered only to serve the food. One can well imagine the 
anxious concern that must have seized the household at the 
thought of entertaining that enigma, the foreign woman, espe- 
cially the daughter of their old benefactor. 

Talk soon passed to father’s recent visit, and of the happy cir- 
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cumstance of his having stressed social service work in his 
speeches. His incentive to do so, they said, came as a suggestion 
from Japanese manufacturers and merchants whom he met on 
the steamer, among them Mr. Y. Nomura of Yokohama, who, 
keenly interested, later did much to help escort him about. 
Rapid industrial development had changed Japan from an agri- 
cultural to an urban population, making the problem of adjust- 
ment extremely difficult. Some social welfare work was being 
done, they said, but the need was great and there was little 
general interest. Along the line of his early efforts he was 
glad of an opportunity to further this. 

“ Really,” said a professor sitting beside me as he placed a loaf 
of bread and a roll of butter prominently near, that my “ Ameri- 
can taste” might be conveniently satisfied, “it was your father’s 
address at the close of the banquet which prominent Japanese 
business men, government leaders, and members of the nobility 
gave in his honor here in ‘Tokyo, and again at the home of the 
former Premier, Marquis S. Okuma, that aroused so much en- 
thusiasm. That and his addresses over the Empire emphasizing 
a general program of social reform focussed Japanese public 
opinion on it. He was tendered a banquet of special interest in 
Osaka by Dr. S. Ogawa, head of the government charity or- 
ganizations of the prefecture. His speech made a deep impres- 
sion. ‘There was one immediate result. By the time he had 
returned from Korea, a Bureau for Special Reform was estab- 
lished in Osaka, with secretaries and paid workers attached to its 
staff. The presence at the banquet and the greetings of Dr. S. 
Yamada, one of your father’s earliest medical assistants, now 
eighty-eight years old,” he added, “touched him deeply. The 
old gentleman was recently decorated for his distinguished hu- 
manitarian work and Governor T. Okubo said in bestowing the 
honor, ‘ Dr. Yamada’s ideals were inspired and nourished by his 
early association with Dr. Berry.’ ” 

“Your father’s return after his years of absence was a glorious 
homecoming,” smiled Mr. Tomeoka. “ His gracious act in lay- 
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ing a memorial wreath on the grave of Prince Okubo,’ who, as 
Home Minister, had authorized his program for prison reform, 
and his visit of tribute to the tomb of His Majesty, Mutsuhito, the 
Meiji Emperor, deeply touched our people and was widely pub- 
lished in our press, At first your father spoke in English with an 
interpreter,” he said, “ but soon his confidence grew, and he was 
actually giving his addresses in Japanese, greatly to the delight of 
our people. He was visibly touched when old friends, and even 
their children, came out to meet him with tokens of their regard. 
He was accorded interviews with prominent people, among them 
Prime Minister Terauchi. His Majesty the Emperor granted 
him a private audience; unfortunately your father could not 
change his sailing date to meet it. 

“ His trip,” he continued, “ covered nearly the whole country, 
twenty-six cities in all, including two in Chosen (Korea). A 
member of the deputation commenting on the warm welcome 
everywhere accorded it in Japan, not only by Christians, but by 
government officials, even of the highest rank, and by leading 
educators and publicists of the Empire, truly said, “Such an 
ovation was due in large part to the fact that Dr. Berry was the 
central figure of the group. . . . His great medical service at 
the very moment when Japan most needed it won for him the 
affection of many of her leaders and the gratitude of the govern- 
ment and he was the recipient of honors seldom conferred upon 
foreigners representing America unofficially.’ ” 

““I was indeed fortunate,’ continued Mr. Tomeoka as we 
rose, “to have come under Berry Sensez’s guidance. It has beén 
my great honor that I have, in my humble way, been able to 
carry on the work for prisons he so nobly began. And Mr. 
Taneaki Hara too, now at the head of government work for 
discharged prisoners, and a number of others who early came 
under your father’s influence,—we have endeavored to follow in 
his steps! ” 


3 See Appendix for memorial speech made at the grave. 
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3 


Two Sunday-School Mates—Echoes of Okayama ! 


“ Hisashiku O ment kakarimasen.” 

*“A very long time since upon your honorable eyes I have 
hung! ” came in soft accents, as a slender, beautifully coifed and 
crépe-gowned Japanese lady bowed low before me. The family 
crest appeared on back and sleeves. A lady of high class, it was 
evident. But who was she, I wondered? ‘ Ah—Katie San,” she 
said in halting English, “ you know me—né?—Yuki*?” My 
face must have looked blank, for she went on: “I was rittu 
praymate wiz you, ’—her /’s and 7’s mixed as only Japanese mix 
them. “ Here is shashin, how you say, photo?—of you and me in 
Sunday schooru picture in Okayama. Eh, Eh,” she nodded 
eagerly, as my face broke in a smile of recognition. ‘“ Sunday 
schooru, you remember, né? your fazer, honorable Berry Sensez, 
started? Eh, Eh. Ah, it is great preasure to see you again.” 

All this was in the lounge of the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo, 
where I was stopping. “ O Yuki San!” (Honorable Snowdrop) 
I explained, my surprise finally breaking into words. “TI did 
not realize I might see you here. And, of course, I did not recog- 
nize you.” “ No—I grow up,” she replied simply. We both 
looked again at the picture. A round little American face 
framed in a tam-o’-shanter, and a chubby Japanese girl’s staring 
out of a sea of childish faces at a Sunday-school picnic evidently. 
We laughed merrily, for the years had slipped away. “ And 
your fazer doctor, is he healsy? ” she questioned solicitously; then 
fell into Japanese. She, it seemed, after leaving Okayama had 
married and settled in Tokyo. She had come, she said, to take 
me to Asakusa Park to see the early cherries and then to her 
home. 


#Not her real name. 
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It was a sunny spring day. Age-old trees, with their buds 
showing pink, lined the approach to the temple. Entering the 
great gateway, a lovely sight met our eyes—a burst of cherry 
bloom as if the trees had caught the sunset clouds of many 
skies. We watched the happy “ flower viewers.” Some, catch- 
ing the mood of the moment, were writing bits of verse on paper 
slips. It is a popular pastime, and the passing seasons find many 
a branch fluttering with paper poem-strips as well as blossoms. 
My runner, stopping a moment, bowed and politely invited me, 
too, to compose a sonnet on the view and hang it upon a tree to 
wave in the breeze! 

And now to O Yuki San’s home. The little maid bowed us in, 
taking her mistress’ clogs and my shoes. O Yuki San poured me 
tea as we Sat fronting a tiny garden where two stone lanterns 
blinked sleepily. Near her sat the little serving maid, to whom 
she occasionally exclaimed in surprise: ‘“ She uses her chopsticks 
well, né?” “ Hai! Hai!” bowed the little maid. “‘ Hark how 
the words of Nippon fall out of her mouth! Her baby tongue. 
Arra! See, she likes yokan [bean paste]. She consumes it all! 
Hasten thou and fetch more.’ Charmed, I listened to the in- 
terchange of side remarks about myself from mistress and serv- 
ing maid, while I drank my tea. 

Now we talked of Okayama. I must surely go there, to my 
old home—and hers, she declared. Her father had been my 
honorable father’s friend. And had told her all about the Amer- 
ican doctor who had saved the life of her grandmother, so ill of 
a fever. ‘“ Dost remember, Katie San?” 

As we were talking, old Ko’mé San, learning I was there, 
dropped in. She, as my mother’s Bible woman, had been much 
in our home. Ah, Berry Sensei’s Ojo Sama, was it? Did her 
old eyes deceive her? No, Katie San it must be! She pressed 
into my hands a box of kibidango, millet jelly drops, childhood 
sweets I had loved. “ The deputation’s visit to Japan last year 
was an especial delight to us in Okayama,” she said. “ It 
seemed as if haif the city flocked to the train to meet him. And 
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as for the Sunday-school children, they all wanted shashin taken 
with Berry Sensei. I remember one old man with tears stream- 
ing down his wrinkled face bowing low before him, saying that 
he had waited all his life to thank him for what he did for him 
so long ago, and for which he had never had the chance to ex- 
press his gratitude and that now he could die in peace. It was 
a happy coincidence, too,” she continued, “that the Medical 
School was to hold its thirtieth and the Okayama ° Ken Hospital 
its fortieth anniversary, for which the authorities begged him to 
return and give an address. Poor Berry Sensei, he had to attend 
so many Official functions in his honor that his constant compan- 
ion now was a tall silk hat, instead of the old horse on which he 
used to make his rounds,” she chuckled reminiscently. “‘ And 
how many canes he received, from prisons, from friends, because 
of his first sponsoring that industry! ” 

* Ah,” declared O Yuki San as I rose, “ your father will never 
need an epitaph on his grave, for his kindly deeds are written 
in the hearts of his patients. . . . Must we part, Katie San? 
“ Odaijini-nasai—then treasure yourself carefully!” Her sweet 
words of farewell echoed in my ears as I took my departure and 
left her bowing at the door. And, like a shadow repeating her 
bows, stood the little maid just behind her. 


4 


Between the Covers of a Law Book <® 


It was a balmy afternoon, new-washed witih rain. As my 
rickshaw turned into a gravelled driveway artistically raked, slid- 
ing doors opened noiselessly at the entrance and the major-domo 
in stiff silk hakama bowed me across to the garden gate. Here 
pretty stepping-stones led me through rows of potted trees—little 


5 See Appendix. 
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twisted pines with ancient pedigree, a tiny weeping cherry, a 
dwarfed oak, all in pots set on little stands, for my tea host was 
a connoisseur and collector of dwarfed trees. 

Paper doors magically opened again as I approached the tea 
house, and was bowed in by the né-san (serving maid) to the 
“seat of honor ”—a large silken cushion on the floor in front of 
the tokonoma, where hung the single scroll painting. Both the 
picture and the flower arrangement picked up the season’s theme 
in the garden scene without. In this instance, a budding willow 
branch strayed from the wall vase in the same wind-blown effect 
as did the leafy branch outside, whose shadow flickered across 
the half-closed sliding paper door. Before me there were a low 
table of polished wood and a cushion on the other side. I won- 
dered whether I should rise and bow, or bow from the floor 
when the Viscount entered! My knees decided me on the latter 
course, as I doubted my ability to rise gracefully from my 
cramped position. 

Paper doors again slid noiselessly open, and the Viscount stood 
before me—vViscount Myoji Ito. It was the then young Ito, 
who had translated my father’s first prison report in Kobe, and 
who, as a brilliant young samurai, had risen to positions of re- 
sponsibility in the government, until he was now a member of 
the Privy Council and a close adviser to His Majesty the 
Emperor. 

The Viscount anticipated my trouble. Bending low in courtly 
fashion over my hand, he shook it cordially. “ It is a very great 
pleasure,” he said in excellent English, “to see the daughter of 
my old friend, Berry Sensez. I had supposed him dead, for I 
thought him an old man when as a youth I used to know him.” 
(That must have been father’s beard, I thought.] “A year ago 
I learned to my surprise that he was here in my country. But, 
regrettably, I was ill at the time.” “ My father has told me of 
you,” I smiled, and bowed in answer. “ Ah,” he said, “I am 
eager to hear of him. He is well?” I nodded. 

“He had a part, you know, in making our Constitution, 
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when our government after the Imperial Restoration was being 
established on modern lines.” My face must have betrayed sur- 
prise, for the Viscount said, “ The story, may I tell it to you?— 
But first we will drink some tea.” He poured tea from an ex- 
quisite tiny pot and passed o kashi—rice wafers, and sweets 
stamped in spring blossom designs. A soft fragrance filled the 
room from a potted wistaria vine, its graceful lavender clusters 
trained against the lattice of the round paper window. “I paint 
pictures with flowers and little trees instead of a painter’s 
brush,” he remarked as he noticed my glance of admiration at 
the artistic effect. As his deft hands moved among the tea 
things, I had opportunity to study the Viscount as he sat in 
reminiscent mood before me—his finely chiselled face, his in- 
scrutable eyes, the stern and lofty bearing of an old-time 
samurai. 

Here Viscount Ito arose and went to a book shelf. ‘ Between 
the covers of these two leather-bound volumes, your father still 
lives,’ he said. “See how worn they are from use! For he 
gave me these volumes of Wheaton’s International Law many 
years ago in return for the work I did on his prison report. I 
later became the secretary to Prince Ito, Japan’s greatest states- 
man, and helped him frame our new government’s Constitution 
and international treaties. ‘These volumes, you see, were my 
constant companions. Where I went, they went. And there 
went your father! Their contents formed the basis of the new 
laws of our land. 

** I well remember,” he continued, his face relaxing in a smile, 
“that I worked long hours over the prison report outside of my 
official duties at the Kencho and far into the night; so long, in- 
deed, that my lamp burnt out its oil, for we had no electricity 
in those days. And so intense was my interest that I finished 
translating the two hundred pages (about two hundred words to 
the page) within the week. The strain of this intensive work 
was so great that it affected my eyes and I repaired to the Arima 
Hot Springs near Kobe for recuperation. Hearing of it, your 
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good father and mother made a special trip to Arima to see me 
and invited me to a gochiso, an event indeed to a struggling 
young man. Some time after my work was accomplished, your 
father, knowing a samurai’s sensitiveness to taking pay for his 
work, but wishing to repay me for my translation, procured in 
the States these volumes of Wheaton’s International Law and 
some French law books, thinking that my turn of mind might 
find in them much of interest. And to what end I have already 
told you. Your father’s reforms came as ‘a great light in the 
darkness’ of our old system, and our prisons today are the equal 
of the best to be found,” * declared the Viscount. “I like to 
trace my own advancement to him, for it was this same transla- 
tion work which first brought me to the attention of the great 
Okubo and others prominent in our government. 

“Now,” said the Viscount, smiling and clapping his hands 
to summon the né-san again, “I wish to treat you to a delicacy - 
from the United States. My friend, Baron Goto, has just re- 
turned. He, too, knew your father. I must tell you that I once 
tasted an American food so delicious that I have always longed 
for it again. So I commissioned the Baron to purchase a large 
package of it.” I wondered what American delicacy could have 
so intrigued a Japanese nobleman as to cause him to send half- 
way round the world for a taste of it. My imagination soared 
to this and that fancy. The sliding doors now opened, and the 
né-san advanced, bearing a lacquer tray inlaid with gold and 
silver. On it were small bowls. Ceremoniously, she placed be- 
fore each of us a pair of tortoise-shell chopsticks and a gold 
lacquer bowl. In it was a golden colored substance. It was— 
yes, it was canned succotash! 

I bowed my profound appreciation. Words failed me 


6 In a lecture tour of the United States in 1935, Rachel Crowdy, Dame 
Commander of the British Empire, who had just returned from a survey of 
social conditions in the Far East in connection with her work for the League 
of Nations, described the Kosugé Penitentiary in Tokyo—its fine buildings— 
the last word in modern equipment, and the very reforms that father so 
many years before had instigated. Later she sent him a booklet about the 
prison. 
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A few days later the Viscount presented me with an Imperial 
Government Railway pass for a year’s travel over the Empire, 
which, he said, was issued to me in “ slight recognition for the 
many services rendered Japan by your father.” ‘This pass did 
much to smooth the way for me here and in Chosen (Korea), 
where I was also generously entertained. It was through the 
courtesy of the Viscount too that I received invitations to the 
Emperor’s Cherry Blossom Garden Party and to the Chrysanthe- 
mum Garden Party, and, later, through his courtesy and that of 
Viscount Uchida, the Foreign Minister, and Baron N. Makino, 
one to the Emperor’s Birthday Ball. To my bewilderment at 
each new favor extended to me, the Viscount replied simply, 
“ Your father was my friend. We of Japan owe him much.” 


5 
The Bank Directors Bow! 


A few days later found an interpreter accompanying me to 
the banking house of Murai Hoten. An elevator shot us to an 
upper floor of that very modern building. We saw the cafeteria 
for the staff workers, the water coolers and sanitary drinking 
cups, the typewriters merrily clicking out ideographs instead of 
letters. Call boys, hurrying clerks, telephone booths, all bespoke 
Big Business. A man of immense wealth, Murai had thousands 
in his employ. A self-made man, he was a type of the new 
Japan emerging from the old—progressive, energetic, efficient. 

On being ushered into the well-appointed office, Mr. Murai 
rose to greet me. Then, turning, he led me through a door 
marked “ Private,” and announced: “ This is the daughter of 
the man who restored me to health and made my fortune! ” 
At this, a dozen Japanese bank directors seated in solemn con- 
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clave about a long table rose in a body and bowed before me. 
I could feel their deferential manner as I bowed and shook 
hands. We then talked of father. For Kichibei Murai was none 
other than that poor young tobacconist on a side street who had 
come to the American physician at the Doshisha Hospital for 
treatment so many years before, and to whom in his zeal the 
Doctor had given a tract on smoking! Now a prominent figure 
in the financial world, with interests extending throughout the 
Orient and in foreign countries, Mr. Murai ascribed his fortune, 
which “ did not go up in smoke,”’ he said, to that American doc- 
tor who had befriended him in his youth. 

After his sojourn in the United States, he returned to his 
native city, he said, went into partnership with his old employer, 
gave up Selling the tiny, old-fashioned native pipes and tobacco, 
and manufactured cigarettes, the first in Japan. The business 
flourished; branches were established throughout the Empire, 
and before many years had passed, the Orient was flooded with 
“ Murai Cigarettes.” 

The American Tobacco Company, he went on to say, seeing 
in him a formidable rival, merged with him. Then the Japanese 
Government, desiring to establish a monopoly on tobacco, 
bought him out at ten million yen. With this capital he went 
into banking, mining, shipping, and international trade. On the 
death of his first wife he had so far advanced in the social scale 
that he married a lady-in-waiting to the Empress. 

During these years he had lost sight of his boyhood benefactor, 
and thought of him as dead. But he had held his name in grate- 
ful memory. ‘The incident apparently had been closed, but 
Dame Fortune had a different mind. 

His dream of helping his country’s commerce now come true, 
he was reading the newspaper one spring day a year ago in his 
home. ‘Turning the sheet, there suddenly stared out at him the 
picture of a face which sent his mind swiftly backward to his 
boyhood—his visit to the foreign physician, and the tract! 

“That resembles the face of my benefactor! ” he exclaimed 
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to himself. “ Is it possible that he is living and in my country? ” 
Excited, he went on to read, he said, of an American whose 
name was Berry Sensei, who was visiting Japan with a depu- 
tation. 

Finally, he sent an emissary to the American, inquiring if he 
was the foreign doctor who used to live in Kyoto. Finding this 
to be true, he invited him to his home and recalled to the doc- 
tor’s mind the incident of the sick youth and the tract on smok- 
ing which the American had long since forgotten. “ You see,” 
smiled Mr. Murai, “ your father cured me and I haven’t smoked 
since. But he made my fortune also!*” And with character- 
istic Japanese gratitude, he could not do enough to honor his old 
benefactor and “ fortune maker,” as he called him. 

After this conversation, Mr. Murai turned and talked rapidly 
to the interpreter, the import of which I did not gather. The 
interpreter looked at me in rather a bewildered way. “ Mr. 
Murai says,” he began, “that he offers you the hospitality and 
freedom of his villa in Kyoto and that you should consider it 
your headquarters, your home in fact while you sojourn in our 
country—your childhood home. This because of Berry Sensei, 
who did so much for him.” 

Again I knew not what to say. But I could bow. Indeed, 
more than once I was grateful for that all-inclusive Japanese 
bow. I proffered my profound thanks. 

In response to Mr. Murai’s invitation to meet his wife, the 
following afternoon found me taking tea in his Tokyo home in 
a setting of exquisite beauty. ‘The reception room opened on an 
enchanting garden, where a waterfall splashed and cherries 
bloomed and stepping-stones led away to a quiet pool. Near us 
stood a richly embroidered screen, the treasured wedding gift 
from the Emperor. The walls were covered with gold-flecked 
paper and panelled in black lacquer. Like watered silk was the 
beautiful graining of the softly polished woodwork. Mr. Murai 
showed me his rare paintings and curios, his modern bathroom, 
and electric lights placed in this Japanese setting. And from 
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time to time he would exclaim in all seriousness, “‘ See the for- 
tune your father made for me, the house he built for me! ” 


6 


A Samurai Doctor’s Widow—A Pilgrim of Sanda 


Another rainy day! The Sunrise Land furnishes little sun- 
shine, is the wail of the tourist bent on sight-seeing in the spring 
of the year. But I was on my way to the Kawamoto home in 
Kobe, and a rainy day spelt a cup of tea and old-time reminis- 
cences for me. Rainy-day styles were amusing. Buttoned into 
my rickshaw with its rubber side and front pieces, I peered out 
of tiny isinglass windows at smoothly coifed Japanese ladies 
daintily peeking out of theirs. A man passed me drawing a cart, 
his cap sporting a long tail-like rubber cape extending back over 
himself and his load of rice bags. 

No more delightful call did I have than on Madame Kawa- 
moto. As I bowed before the charming old lady who entered 
the room, I realized that here was one I might almost call 
mother, so early and long had she been associated with our 
family. For she was the wife of that young man of Sanda, Dr. 
Kawamoto, who had been my father’s assistant physician in 
Kobe and in Kyoto. Her face lighted up with a motherly smile 
as she pressed a “ company ”’ chair on me “ from which to hang 
my honorable limbs.’ I shook my head, preferring to squat on 
the soft matted floor beside her in the more intimate and friendly 
Japanese fashion. We sat around the hibachi, warming our 
hands together over the glowing charcoal. “ You have come 
back home, Katie San,” she said in Japanese, passing me a cup 
of tea and sweetmeats. “ Yes, to my kun,” I smiled, “ to learn 
of my father and find his footsteps.” 

“Ah, kekko de gozaimasu—that is fine indeed! ” she said de- 
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lightedly. “ You will find them all about here. The memory 
of him is written on our family tablets. My Danna-san and 
he worked together like brothers, and my son, after his ex- 
ample, became a doctor. When I saw your mother, little Oku 
Sama, here last year with your father, how we laughed to- 
gether over old times, especially her amusing mistake in receiv- 
ing our first ceremonial gift—a piece of gold lacquer, and a 
family treasure. I presented it to her for Berry Sensei with the 
customary deprecatory speech. She, practicing a newly learned 
word, thanked me,” chuckled the old lady, “ for the * worthless ’ 
gift, when in reality it was a rare piece and worth its weight in 
gold!” Catching my look of surprise, she added, “ Ah yes, 
Ojo Sama, nothing was too good for your father.” 

“He was much féted here, of course,” she went on, “ but I 
doubt if anything pleased him more than the entertainment the 
Sunday-school children gave him. He started our first Sunday 
school here, as you know, and was its first superintendent. So 
the Sunday schools hereabouts, ten in all, joined in a celebration 
for Berry Sensei, the father of Japanese Sunday schools. They 
waved little flags and sang hymns from his hymnbook, the first © 
sambika, and made speeches. We have now 2,500 Japanese 
Sunday schools and over 150,000 scholars, all the outgrowth of 
that first attempt of his.’ 

“It was a pretty sight,” she went on, “ all those kodomo-chan 
waving their toy banners decorated with American and Jap- 
anese flags joined in friendship and displaying the word ‘ Wel- 
come,’ as your honored parents mounted the platform. During 
the ceremonies, a boy and girl from each school marched up and 
shook hands with Berry Sensei and Oku Sama. ‘Then two 
little tots, representing the first school here in Kobe, made a 
speech for the rest and presented your father with a lacquer 
tray.” 

It was late when I rose to leave. My last sight of Madame 
Kawamoto was on the Kobe dock. As I was sailing shortly 
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after dawn, I thought no friends would see me off at that hour. 
But dear old Madam Kawamoto, accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, rose early to bid Berry Sensez’s Ojo-san a last “ sayonara,” 
and pressed gifts into my hands, gifts of her own making. 

The next day an elderly Japanese gentleman was announced 
to me at the home of another Kobe friend. Rising as I entered, 
he bowed reverently. ‘‘ Katie San—ah, you have grown so big! 
My name is Wakabayashi of Sanda, and I lived in your home, a 
teacher and helper to your father. I missed seeing Berry Sensez 
last year. A great misfortune for me. But I learned of your 
arrival, I was visiting distant relatives at the time, but started 
at once. Many difficulties beset me. By foot, by jinrikisha, and 
by sedan chair, over the mountain pass, have I come. So rap- 
idly that, alas, not even a humble o miyagé (souvenir) have I 
brought.” ‘That in itself attested to his anxious haste to get to 
me in time. He chatted of father and the old days. 

Then he asked me to pray with him. Not being gifted at 
offering prayer, even in English, let alone Japanese, I was em- 
barrassed. A prayer involved scholarly language, of which I | 
was ignorant, knowing only from memory the talk of a child. 
Finally, I confessed ignorance of the proper prayer language— 
suitability is so important in the Orient—and begged him: to 
offer a prayer for us both and I would join him in spirit. He 
at once acquiesced, and without kneeling or asking to have 
the dining-room door closed for privacy, he sat there so simply, 
conversing with God as.if to a person in the room. 

The maid began laying the table for supper, moving in and 
out of the room. Still he prayed on with no thought of time or 
place. It surprised me, until I recalled how Japanese worship- 
pers at temples prayed aloud before passers-by, without embar- 
rassment. Finally he stopped, satisfied, and departed with a 
simple “sayonara,” refusing any offer of hospitality. What 
devotion to my father’s memory that it brought him all that 
arduous way to greet the daughter of his old master! 
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7 
The Tobacco King’s Villa. Old Toro—Burden Bearer 


“Ano né, say comrade, how goes it this evening? Is the 
honorable burden you transport light or heavy?” “ Aye, friend, 
it is a female ‘ pale face,’ and of a weight, as she has a bag with 
her. But nothing to the heft of that great creature of yester- 
day’s hauling! Domo! Fat and rotund, he was heavy pull- 
ing!” 

The scraping guzu-guzu of clogs in the Kyoto Station had 
died away. I had surrendered my bags and my “honorable 
self” to a rickshaw runner. And jogging along, he had picked 
up other runners, as is their way. With paper lanterns fastened 
to the shafts, the rickshaws flitted in and out of the shadows 
like a procession of mammoth glowworms. ‘The usual friendly 
exchange of rickshaw civilities about their respective “ burdens ” 
was going on among the runners as they drew abreast or fell 
behind one another in their progress through the city. 

Memories played hide and seek with the shadows as I rode 
toward Cho-rakkan (Abode of Happy Ease), the Murai Villa, 
where, with a major-domo and his wife and servants to care for 
me I was to make a visit. What changes! Electric lights 
gleamed at shops and doorways where paper lanterns used to 
swing, and the Gosho (palace) wall looked so small to my 
grown-up eyes! And there in the distance was our rambling old 
house, topped by father’s tin chimneys, vivid reminders of that 
terrible earthquake years ago. 

That night, as I sat alone through a seven-course meal dining 
formally with myself at the long and massive table, I could well 
picture my father seated here with Kyoto dignitaries ranged on 
either side of him, gathered at Mr. Murai’s invitation to do him 
honor. ‘This large stone structure was the only foreign built 
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residence in Japan at that time magnificent enough to entertain 
visiting celebrities and Japanese royalty in Western style. The 
tables were now turned and the poor tobacconist clerk was 
sumptuously entertaining the “ foreign doctor wizard ” of whom 
he had been in such awe. He could not himself be present at 
the banquet, but sent his brother as emissary, who came bearing 
gifts for Berry Sensei—two ancient tapestries. One of them 
portrayed Ebisu, the Japanese tutelary “ god of fishing,” catch- 
ing a golden carp (symbol of wealth). “ This,’ Mr. Murai 
wrote to father, “is myself catching a fortune—the fish, by 
means of a pole and line, which is your honorable self! ”’ 

The major-domo in his stiff silk hakama bowed himself in, as 
I was eating my aisu-ku-ri-mu and pointed out the heavily 
carved seat my father occupied, and where this and that notable 
sat as he described the scene for me. Seeing the huge floral 
centerpiece before me, the rich furnishings and the gold lacquer 
boxes of “ Murai Cigarettes’ here and there displayed, I could 
well imagine my father’s mixed emotions on that memorable oc- 
casion! 

Friends called to see me—dear old Mrs. Neesima, Dr. S. Hori, 
and Dr. R. Saiki—former associates of father’s. One day I vis- 
ited his old Hospital and Nurses’ Training School,* which now, 
after various changes in management, was being so ably carried 
on by Dr. Saiki, as a private institution. “ I was an occasional 
visitor at his home,” he said. “ Genial, with a keen grasp of 
public events and an ever-ready story, he was a delightful fire- 
side host, while his office was ever a refuge for the sick and those 
in trouble.” Wee 

Kato San came, our incorrigible childhood playmate, now 
himself a doctor; his son, also following him in “ honorable Berry 
Sensei’s revered footsteps,’ was preparing even then, he said, 
to be a physician. Two old nurses of father’s first class came, 
Fuwa San and Watanabe San. ‘“ Your father imparted such a 
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splendid spirit throughout the hospital, Katie San,” they said, 
for they had known me as a child. “ From the gateman to staff 
officials, they all admired and loved him. Patients both rich and 
poor, your father taught us to treat with equal care and atten- 
tion, although this was not always pleasing to the rich who 
wanted special favors. Often when poor men came in, looking 
so filthy and ragged that the nurses found it hard to attend to 
them, your good father, setting us all a fine example of duty, 
with his own hands gave us aid. A hard lesson for us to learn 
who were accustomed to letting subordinates do the menial 
work. He had a way,” continued Watanabe San, “of re- 
fusing a man the one thing he had come to ask for and sending 
him away feeling that he, the Doctor, had done him an honor. 
Such a delightful reunion as all his old nurses had with Berry 
Sensez when he visited Kyoto last year. He spoke also at the 
Doshisha Alumni dinner.” 

Perhaps no experience touched me more than my visit to our 
old mountain camp on Hie-zan. ‘Taking a rickshaw, I rode to 
Yasé, the village at the foot where we used to secure pack horses 
and sedan chairs for transportation to our encampment high on 
the wooded slopes. At Yasé I knocked at the entrance of a 
thatched hut calling out the usual “ Otanomi moshi masu! ”— 
*““T beg your honorable attention! ” 

A stockily built man appeared, to whom I passed a letter of 
introduction from a Kyoto friend. He read it. “Arra!” he 
cried in astonishment as he looked at me, then bowed to the 
ground in humble obeisance. Then he rose and grasped my 
hand. “Ojo Sama. Is it of a truth that you are that little 
Katie San, daughter of Berry Sensei, my benefactor and my 
father’s before me? Aaa! Maa!” He rattled on in voluble 
Japanese: “ Your honorable eyes, do they recognize in me that 
good-for-nothing lad, Toro, who scrambled up the mountain 
side bringing your family supplies? Ah, ureshiz, happy am I 
this day to behold your honorable face again! ”’ 

He turned, clapped his hands, gave sharp orders. Men now 
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came hurrying out with poles and kago (sedan chairs). Toro 
chose the roomiest kago; waved off the younger men. “TI will 
bear your honorable self on my humble shoulders, Katie San,” 
he said. He stowed me, doubled up like a jackknife, into the 
small basketlike chair, adjusted the rope to support my hanging 
feet—Japanese sit on theirs—adjusted his shoulder pad, mo- 
tioned to a man to take the front pole and himself shouldered 
the rear. And creak, creak, just the way we used to creak, 
creak in the old days, off I swung up the mountain trail. 

Toro kept up a running chatter, overjoyed to find I could re- 
ply in Japanese. “ Ah, your honorable father, he saved my life 
and that of our aged cow also! Eh, Eh, you remember, 
Katie San, our cow—wayward beast—wandered up the moun- 
tain side and fell, the stupid creature, into a ravine, breaking her 
leg, alas! And I tumbling after her, cracked open my doltish 
head. In haste, my father summoned your father. Fast he 
came, running, carried me into the hut, stopped the bleeding, 
sewed up the wound. ‘Then turning to the cow, he set and 
bandaged her leg. Your father, he could do anything, any- 
thing! Heads, feet, bellies, tails, he could mend with his skillful 
hands! ” 

Up we climbed beneath lofty cryptomerias, stopping now and 
then beside little stone idols, which I longed to get out and hug 
and to adjust their pretty bibs, as of old, while the men rested 
their kago poles on their stout staves and I swung in mid-air. 
Toro pointed to clefts in the hillside. ‘‘ Old tent terraces,” he 
said. I rubbed my eyes. “ Those little plots!” I exclaimed. “I 
remember spacious terraces where our tent platforms stood.” 
““ Childhood’s eyes are big, Ojo Sama! ” he laughed. 

Creak, creak! On my kago swung. Now, through trees, 
came a glimpse of the “Top,” scene of sunset sings. Years 
dropped away. There seemed to come to me across the valley 
the sound of singing! ‘Then the sound of gay voices, as clear as 
if it were yesterday, ringing out above the rest—“ Forty-nine blue 
bottles a-hanging on the wall! Take one blue bottle down, 
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from off the old stone wall, leaves forty-eight blue bottles . . . 

And here was I in Japan, taking, year by year, “one blue 
bottle down from off the old stone wall” of memory as I had 
been uncovering father’s footsteps! 

My kago men finally halted at the Chudo temple monastery, 
which, from a jutting promontory, overlooked sparkling Lake 
Biwa, whose Eight Famous Views have been made well known 
by Hiroshige’s charming prints. I sat beneath a fretwork of 
overarching maples, which made a mosaic of the shadows on the 
courtyard at my feet, while shaven-headed bonzes brought me 
tea in a lotus-bud cup on a carved lotus-leaf tray. The kago 
men changed their straw sandals and ate of the red bean paste 
which they carried neatly wrapped in the outer bark of a bam- 
boo shoot. And after a whiff or two on their tiny pipes shoul- 
dered me again for the descent to Sakamoto. 

As we approached the lake my chair-bearers’ feet hastened 
to catch the steamer now pulled up at the little dock before it 
tooted itself away. Waving their staves and shouting, they 
hurried forward with their “ burden.” Not much time to spare. 
No time for ceremonious parting. But always time enough for 
a Japanese, however humble, to be polite. Toro, my old bearer, 
caught sight of a friend of his boarding the boat. He spoke to 
him, then bowing, introduced me and put me in his care. And 
good old Toro would not take a cent when I pressed the kago 
fare into his hands. Mopping his streaming brow, he shook his 
head and humbly bowed himself away. The boat gave a last 
patient toot, and eased off. I never saw Toro, the old kago 
bearer, again, but I never can forget his kindness and that innate 
courtesy of his that sought to give protection to the daughter of 
his old master by providing her an escort back to the city as she 
was travelling alone. 
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A Nobleman’s Views 


“You are the first American she has ever seen,” said the 
pretty mother delightedly, putting her black-eyed baby’s hand 
into mine, American fashion. “ And I am happy it should be 
the daughter of my father’s friend, Berry Sensei.” She then 
treated me, as we sat drinking tea, with very special sweet 
cakes and yokan (bean paste candy), which was stamped with 
the three-lobed kiri leaf, the Empress’ personal crest. For she 
had but the day before received them from Her Majesty’s own 
hands at the Imperial Palace, where she had been calling. She 
gave me a small box of it to “take home to America.” I was 
making a last call, before sailing, on Baron Nobuaki Makino and 
his daughter. He was a son of that former Home Minister, 
Toshimichi Okubo, who, in the early years of Meiji, had spon- 
sored father’s first prison reforms. After a distinguished diplo- 
matic career, he was now Minister of the Imperial Household ° 
and together with his brother, Mr. T. Okubo,*® had become 
actively interested in furthering social reforms in the Empire. 

He talked of father as we strolled about his newly-laid-out 
grounds, which he was giving the atmosphere of age by trans- 
porting to them ancient trees and stones from historic spots. He 
was pointing out a certain rock to me, which, too large for 
moving, had been cleverly broken, brought in sections, then 
welded together with scarcely a trace of breakage showing. “I 
was much interested,” said the Baron, “in your father’s com- 
ment last year on the changes he had seen in Japan. Particu- 
larly in the character and appearance of our people since those 
early years of his work. Formerly stunted in growth, he said, 
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Japanese now seemed larger, more stalwart of physique, due, 
no doubt, to better diet, better habits of living and better gym- 
nastic training. Most of all, he noted a frankness of counte- 
nance and approach so different from the evasive, covert glance 
and bearing of the people noticeable during his early sojourn 
here. I was impressed by his comparison,” added the Baron, 
“and thought the change due to Western influence, in which 
your father played his part, and the final abolishment of our 
feudal system, which had engendered suspicion and distrust in 
the people because of clan enmities and rivalries.” 

I had received much courtesy during my stay in Japan from 
the Baron and my father’s many friends, and I now bade them 
and him sayonara with keenest regrets. A few days later, as I 
was leaving her island shores, a rare lacquer box inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl was brought to my steamer by his brother, Mr. 
T. Okubo,” acting as his emissary, and presented as a farewell 
gift to “ Berry Sensei’s Ojo Sama”’ in token of friendship for 
her father. 


* * * % * 


9 


Later Tributes 


This devotion to my father’s memory which had persisted in 
spite of twenty-five years of absence, with little or no contact 
between him and his friends, continued after his final return to 
the States from his deputation tour. Even after forty years, 
echoes of his early work still kept coming in to cheer his declin- 
ing days—expressions of esteem, gifts, souvenirs, personal letters. 
Letters discussing national and international affairs were fre- 
quently exchanged. 

Among other things, friends ** sent him in 1922, on the occa- 
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sion of his Golden Wedding anniversary, a large and beautifully 
hand-wrought solid silver vase, with the gold “ rising-sun”’ and 
the “ long-life” pine etched on it. Among the many congratu- 
latory tributes were two gold lacquer boxes, decorated with the 
traditional plum-tree branch—the one design extending across 
both boxes to symbolize a long and felicitous wedded union— 
the gift of the Japan Mission. A cablegram from the Home 
Minister, Mr. T. Tokonami, and an official message from the 
Japanese Embassy in Washington also expressed the felicitations 
of the government. Then there was the Japanese biography of 
him compiled in 1930 (with the aid of Mr. K. Tomeoka) by — 
Marquis Toshitake Okubo (LL.B. Yale), a member of the 
_ House of Peers, and Lord-in-Waiting in the Hall of the Golden 
Pheasant. ‘This had the distinction, it was said, of being the 
first biography written by a Japanese of an American. Copies 
of this biography bound in brocade were presented to Their 
Imperial Majesties the Emperor and the Empress, to the Em- 
press Dowager, and the Princes and Princesses of the Blood; to 
the American Ambassador, the consuls, leading editors, and edu- 
cators. Besides this memorial to him by his Japanese friends, he 
was notified that he had received special honors as the “ Father 
of Prison Reform and Social Work in Japan” at the Eighth 
National Convention of Japanese Social Workers held in Tokyo, 
October, 1935, with three thousand delegates from the Empire 
present. 

When, in his latter years, he lost his hearing he received a 
touching message from Professor Y. Yokogawa of Kobe College, 
who was sending him, he wrote, “ something to compensate him 
for the loss of one sense by the especial enjoyment of another ” 
in the moving-picture film he himself had taken of old familiar 
scenes. 

And in 1935, on the occasion of his eighty-eighth birthday, 
he received from his old nurses a gorgeous red commemorative 
banner displaying the characters 88, meaning also rice and signi- 
fying good luck to one attaining that age. 
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These honors and tributes, however, meant much more to 
him because of the friendship which prompted them. 


% *% *% % % 


The imprint of my father’s life in Japan can best be summa- 
rized in the appreciation of him written by the aforementioned 
Baron Makino. In his introduction to the Japanese biography 
of my father, compiled by his brother, Marquis T. Okubo, he 
said in part:** 


“This account of Dr. Berry’s noble and lasting work for the up- 
lifting and advancement of our unfortunate countrymen has been 
prepared under the auspices of his former pupils and admirers. 
When asked to write a preface to it I acceded with pleasure, and in 
doing so I feel I am personally discharging a duty incumbent on 
me. Half a century has now passed since the days of the Doctor’s 
early and most fruitful activities in Japan. From the historical 
point of view it is but yesterday, but in this short period of our na- 
tional life the political, social and economic transformation achieved 
has been so phenomenal that the average Japanese of this genera- 
tion has but a hazy idea of the immensity of the work, and how it 
was accomplished, and even contemplates those reconstruction days 
as if they belonged to the remote past. Our countrymen in a mood 
of retrospection would do well to read this recent publication which 
describes the nature of the difficulties our reformers, of whom Dr. 
Berry was one of the most painstaking, had to meet and overcome 
in their respective spheres of action. Those social workers who 
were in direct touch with the Doctor’s example and received his 
personal teachings, and who still remain with us, are now indeed 
very few. But the influence he has left seems to revive and gain 
renewed force as years move onwards. ‘The sense of indebtedness 
under which his initial work placed our people is being increasingly 
felt by a wider public. That he accomplished his lofty purpose, and 
infused his own self-sacrificing spirit into his assistants, in spite of 
these obstacles, is a sure testimony of the great confidence his high 
moral qualities had created among his associates. . . . 

* In reviewing finally his past record, not the least striking fact is 
that he has left worthy disciples and successors behind him. How 
often do we see meritorious enterprises pass away when the founder 
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withdraws his control. Here, on the contrary, we have a body of 
faithful men, revering their former teacher and following in his 
footsteps, who continue offering their service to help in bettering 
the lot of their ill-fated brethren. No comment is necessary on the 
significance of this achievement. But perhaps I may be permitted 
to add that the correct reading of the character of those with 
whom he co-operated was one of the qualities that enabled him to 
consolidate and to transmit the work, which is now appreciated by 
a generation that is fully alive to the necessity of improving the 
social conditions of the mass of our people.” 


% %& % * * 


“To expect too much of Japan is unreasonable,” often said 
my father, forgiving her impulsive mistakes, ever rejoicing in her 
progress. Sympathetic with her problems, his attitude was one 
born of watching within his own span of life a child in the mod- 
ern family of nations rapidly grown to a world Power. He saw 
her an isolated and ancient country, but recently ruled by Sho- 
guns, rapidly assimilating ideas the West was teaching her and, 
with the difficulties of adjustment it involved, now suddenly 
changed to New Japan, great in her own right, struggling to 
fulfill her destiny. ‘“‘ Proud, sensitive, and high-strung,” he 
would repeat, “in anger she will commit rash acts for which 
she is afterwards sorry. Give her time. The best in her, given 
encouragement and help, will recognize her own blunders, at 
herself and come to the fore.” 

May his words be prophetic. 
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APPENDIX 


Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 

In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 

Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 
—JamES RussELL LOWELL. 
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(Extracts from two letters to the Honorable John A. Bingham.) 


Yokohama, October 3, 1874. 
To the Honorable John A. Bingham, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
for the United States of America to Japan. 


Dear Sir: 

Please accept my apologies for interrupting you and allow 
me to request the exercise of your influence in the furtherance of 
my desires to benefit the people of Japan by attention to the prison 
life of the country. 

I desire Government permission to visit a sufficient number of 
the prisons of the country to enable me to make an accurate report 
of the prison life of Japan, with the view of forwarding it, together 
with the most approved regulations of prison discipline as at present 
observed in Europe and America, to the Japanese Government for 
its consideration. 

It may be well here to state that justice to the Japanese people 
will not allow me to make known the result of my observations to 
any except those in authority to whom I may be requested to make 
my report. | 

My desire in making this request is simply one to benefit man, 
advance sanitary science, together with the cause of justice, among 
a people in whom I have so deep an interest; relieve Japan of the 
suspicion with which Foreign Powers must ever regard the genuine- 
ness of its desire for social reform, if such reform does not extend to 
its prison life, and overcome one serious objection in the minds of 
some of the Representatives of Foreign Powers to allowing their 
subjects to be placed wholly under Japanese Jurisdiction. 

It cannot be realized, Sir, until witnessed, the extent to which 
degradation, vice and suffering exist in the prisons of Japan today, 
with no classification save the separation of the sexes. (I am told 
that it is doubtful if even this is observed in many of the prisons in 
the Interior.) No work, no wholesome instructions, no books; with 
idleness, filthiness and excessive overcrowding, the prisons of the 
country, instead of being places of reform, are those of suffering and 
corruption, where the mysteries of crime and vice are preserved and 
inculcated and through which the nation is today proportionately 
suffering. 

I could here remark, parenthetically, that frequent visits to the 
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prison of this ken, and reports by native physicians of the condition 
of other prisons, have afforded me a sufficient knowledge of the 
character of the prison discipline of the nation to justify me in 
writing as above. 

I am willing, yes anxious, to give my time and use all the influence 
that I may be able to exert toward effecting a reform in the lamen- 
table condition of the prison life of Japan. 

The absence, in nearly every ken, of any houses for the care of the 
helpless poor will also claim an important share of my attention 
during the tour. What is said in reference to this, however, must, of 
course, be directed to the local government of the respective ken. 

Allow me the honor to be, 

Your obedient servant, 
March 4th, 1874. Joun C. Berry. 


Tokyo, 

Meiji gth year, 9th month. 
To T. Hayashi Esq.,? 
Vice Minister of Home Affairs: 


Let me congratulate you on your continued excellent health. 
According to our conversation of the other day, I hereby beg to 
hand you a document written by Dr. John C. Berry, an American 
residing in Kobe, in connection with prison reforms, which I hope 
you will send to Minister Matsuda after your perusal. 

I have read it through and am very much struck with the kind 
sentiments shown in the matter by him, though we may not be able 
to adopt them all, considering the stage of civilization of our 
country. It is true here are many points opening our eyes and 
awakening our understanding. Though we regret we may not be 
able to carry them all out immediately, it is also probable that we 
have carelessly overlooked even those things which we could execute 
within our limited means if we only try to do so. 

It is no use to look back to the past, but I think it is absolutely 
necessary to make some start, and I shall appreciate your kind 
consideration in the matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Tosuimicur (Oxuso), 
(Minister of Home Affairs) . 
1A Japanese prefecture. 
2 Later Count. 


3 Translation of letter reproduced in The Japanese Biography of Fohn C. 
Berry, M.D., by Marquis T. Okubo. 
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Kobe, Japan, 
October 28, 1876. 
To His Excellency, Okubo Toshimichi, 
His Imperial Majesty’s Minister of Home Affairs, 
Home Department, Tokyo, Japan. 


Your Excellency: 

This afternoon I learned, with pleasure, that your Excellency 
had regarded with sufficient favor my Report on the Prisons, with 
suggestions for their improvement, as to have the translation of it 
printed and circulated among the different ken. It is needless to 
say that such distinguished approval of the measures proposed and 
services rendered affords me especial satisfaction, the more so as in 
this it is evident that the day of important reform in the prison 
discipline of the country is at hand. In fact, I need no additional 
assurance that if your Excellency is long spared to the service of the 
country, Japan in a few years will have a Prison Discipline second 
to none in the world. 

I have to correct an omission on my part, viz., a grateful recogni- 
tion of the very efficient services of my young friend, Mr. Ito Miyoji, 
of the Foreign Office of this ken, in copying and translating the 
Report; and of Mr. Kimura Tsutomu of the Medical School here, in 
accompanying and aiding me while inspecting the different prisons. 
That I should have omitted to make mention of this unusual kind- 
ness is quite inexcusable on my part. 

I am glad to learn, as I have indirectly, your Excellency’s inten- 
tion to direct especial attention to the subject of transporting great 
criminals to a point beyond the limits of society. I am glad that 
this is to receive your Excellency’s attention, I say, for without the 
exercise of the utmost care in throwing around the criminal, helps 
to reform, together with a compulsory labor that will be of service 
to him in after life, this plan of treating criminals results in a curse 
rather than a blessing to a country. England’s past plan (now 
happily abolished) of relieving herself of the trouble of the care of 
great criminals by simply sending them to her colonies cannot be 
too strongly condemned, and will not, I hope, be repeated in Japan. 
To send lawless criminals to a populated island separated from the 
immediate care of the Government is an injustice to humanity 
which I am sure your Excellency will not allow to take place. An 
unpopulated island at a safe distance from society and still within 
cheap and easy reach of the Government; the necessary implements 
for the teaching of trades and compulsory labor—reformatory 
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measures necessary to the improvement of the criminal; active and 
careful supervision by the Government; restricting the number sent, 
to great criminals only, and after having served out a part of their 
sentence (if for life, say twenty years), granted a conditional liberty 
and given land to cultivate, with the privilege of being joined by 
their families: these are to me some of the fundamental principles 
necessary to a wise (if indeed this word can be applied to such a 
treatment of criminals) system of transporting criminals. 

It has been with a feeling of regret that we have witnessed the 
departure of our much esteemed Governor Kanda. That his ap- 
pointment to His Majesty’s Privy Council is well deserved, it is 
needless for me to remark. His kindness and faithfulness to the 
subjects of his ken and his desires for their welfare; his exemplary 
character, scholarly attainments and gentlemanly address won for 
him the esteem and regard of all. In him I ever found a willing 
listener to, and friendly counselor in, any plans having for their 
object the relief of the poor and suffering, and I am sure that in 
the broader field of usefulness to which he is called, his ability and 
character will justly win for him the respect and confidence of all 
his new associates. 

Hoping that Your Excellency is in usual health, I am, with pro- 
found consideration and respect, 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 
Joun C. Berry. 


(A letter written after the great earthquake of 1891 in Gifu-ken in reference 
to Dr. Berry’s work with his medical corps.) 


“TI desire to express my high appreciation of the work of the 
Doshisha Hospital Corps at the time of the great catastrophe of 
last October. Dr. Berry and his party acted most promptly, being 
almost first on the ground, and carrying a full equipment for the 
work to be done. This latter, which I need not say was most 
thorough and satisfactory, was highly appreciated by the sufferers, 
and all their friends. The people were so grateful that the name 
of the Doshisha was on almost every lip of the townspeople. Since 
then both the Governor and Head Officer of the District have sent 
to me letters of thanks, giving most flattering praise and commenda- 
tion of the work then accomplished.” 

April, 1892. H. Kozaxt, President of Doshisha. 


A letter dated March 3, 1896, from the American Board in Boston 
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under whose auspices the Doctor had labored so faithfully for 
twenty-one years, expressed their feelings at the time of his resigna- 
tion from the Board: 

“The Prudential Committee cannot suffer the withdrawal of so 
eminent a physician and conscientious a worker without bearing 
testimony to his distinguished and successful service in Japan. By 
his wisdom, ability and energy, he has contributed to elevate the 
medical profession in that country. His Hospital and Nurses’ 
Training School have been models of wisdom and efficiency and 
his methods have been adopted by intelligent and successful native 
physicians. He has the confidence of all who know him, both 
Japanese and Americans.” 


(Extract from letter from one of his old associates—typical of many written 
after Dr. Berry had left Japan.) 

Kyoto, Japan, 

Jan. 27th, 1905. 
Dear Friend: 

When you were the director of Doshisha Hospital, you were 

a great benefactor of the Japanese medical profession. I thank 
you heartily for it, representing our brethren. We earnestly hope 
that you will come back here again to encourage us once more 
with your zeal and to give us the benefit of your inspiration. 

Your glorious deeds in Japan’s behalf shine brightly and will 
never be forgotten by our people. As the first founder of the 
Training School for Nurses in Japan, your fame has especial bril- 
liancy in the history of Japan’s progress in modern medicine. In 
truth, it is not too much to say, that while your body must be 
taken from us (sometime) by death, your great merit will make 
your fame immortal. 

I shall never forget the kindness which you so warmly showed 
my family and myself. I assure you that my heart is always long- 
ing for you and that I am always thankful for your kindness and 
that my feelings can never change. 

Yours sincerely, 

S. Horr, M. D. 
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Imperial Japanese Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 
November 3, 1912. 

Dr. John C. Berry, 

7 Highland Street, 

Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Dear Sir: 

It is my agreeable duty to inform you that His Majesty the 
Emperor, my August Master, has been pleased to confer upon you 
the Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure of the Third Class, in 
recognition of your eminent and distinguished services during your 
sojourn in Japan looking to the promotion of her material well- 
being, notably your admirable contribution toward the improve- 
ment of medical and sanitary organizations and of the system of 
prisons in which you have taken keen and kindly interest to the 
grateful memory of the Japanese people. In now forwarding to 
you by Adams Express the insignia of the Imperial Order above 
named, I beg to offer you my sincere congratulations upon the 
high distinction which has been deservedly accorded to you. 

Believe me, 
Yours truly, 
S. CHINDA. 
(Japanese Ambassador to United States.) 


(Extract of Dr. John C. Berry’s speech delivered at the grave of Count 
Toshimichi Okubo in Tokyo.) 


After laying a wreath upon the grave of the martyred statesman, 
Dr. Berry said: 

“Japan is rich in men who in a spirit of lofty patriotism have 
consecrated their lives to the welfare of the State. Among these, 
few, if any, are more gratefully enshrined in the hearts of their 
countrymen, or indeed in the hearts of the friends of Japan every- 
where, than he before whose tomb we now reverently stand, 
Toshimichi Okubo. ... His was the master mind among that 
brilliant and determined galaxy of men who were active in the 
stirring days of the revolution—the leading spirit in abolishing 
feudalism and restoring imperial authority over a united people. 
Loyal to his Emperor, he was strong also for a political system that 
should be largely of and for the people. . . . A patron of learning 
and a promoter of civilization, he laid his life on his country’s altar. 
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A prominent member of the Iwakura Mission to America in 1871, 
he admired American institutions and for the American people 
entertained a friendly interest and regard. . . . The world is better 
for the life and labors of this princely man, and we honor ourselves 
by thus honoring his memory.” | 


(Excerpts from an address by Iwao Okada, Mayor of Okayama, at a ban- 
quet in honor of John C. Berry, at the fortieth anniversary of the founding 
of the Okayama Ken Hospital, April 13, 1918.) 


“ The friendship of these two nations is not new. It began when 
your warships came to Uraga and woke us from our dreams of three 
hundred years of the Tokugawa Dynasty. For sixty years our 
friendship has been deepening, and now we are allies in the present 
World War. Last year, Special Ambassador Ishii visited your 
country, which increased our good feeling. And now you have 
come to further contribute to a better understanding of each 
other. . 

“ While in Okayama, you not only helped in the medical work, 
you engaged in charity work. You got our leaders interested and | 
trained our young people. You helped us materially as well as 
spiritually; a church was organized, the first Sunday school estab- 
lished by you, and in these many men and women were trained... . 
You put a great effort on the prison reform... . 

** All this was successful because we had such a man as Dr. Berry 
of noble character in our early history.” 


(Extracts from letters on Dr. John C. Berry’s return from the Deputation 
to Japan.) 
June, 1918. 
From: 
James L. Barton, D.D., 
Foreign Secretary of 
The American Board. 


. . » I want a line to be awaiting you as you arrive on the Ameri- 
can shore, after your triumphant journey and experiences in Japan 
and Korea. And I want to say that we have all appreciated, beyond 
any power of words to describe, the great service which you person- 
ally have rendered to the cause of Missions in Japan and in Korea 
by going on this Deputation trip. Your previous experiences in 
Japan, the mark of distinction which has been bestowed upon you 
by the Japanese Government, your wide acquaintance, and the high 
appreciation in which you are held by such large numbers of Jap- 
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anese, give you a hold and the entire Deputation a prestige in 
Japan which could have been secured in no other way. ... We 
thank God for what you have been able to do in Japan, for the 
influences you have set in motion, for the hearts you have touched 
and the profound impression for Christianity you have made every- 
where. 


Doshisha University, 
Kyoto, Japan. 
Our dear Dr. and Mrs. Berry: 

We are told that you are going to celebrate your Golden 
Wedding very soon. We congratulate you with grateful spirit as rep- 
resentatives of many Japanese. Your wedded life of fifty years has 
really been a golden age, at least the half of which you passed in 
Japan was worthily spent. Only thing we sincerely regret is that 
your great plan of establishing a medical school in the campus of 
Doshisha was frustrated by the unwise decision of short-sighted 
men. It was a great loss to Japan. If your plan was carried out 
and maintained through the vicissitude of hard circumstances, 
Doshisha would have become the largest as well as the most bene- 
ficial private institution in Japan. Still your plan was not entirely 
forgotten. . . . We are dreaming and hoping like a young man to 
attain the same ideal you set forth before us. One who lives for the 
realization of something ideal and has the spirit of God feels ever 
young and never becomes old. 

Yours truly in Christ, 
Danjo EsinAa—Mrva EBINA. 


Cablegram sent to Dr. John C. Berry on the occasion of his 
Golden Wedding Anniversary. 
Tokyo, April 6, 1922. 
Dr. John C. Berry, 
19 Elm St., Worcester, Mass. 


Celebrate your Golden Wedding with sweet recollections of your 
great efforts made for social work in Japan. 
T. Toxonaml, Minister of Home Department. 
(Translation) 
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Nagata-cho, Tokyo, 
18th March, 1922. 
Dr. John C. Berry, 
28 Trowbridge Road, 
Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


My dear Dr. Berry: 

Pray pardon me for not having written you earlier. I am 
very greatly pleased to hear that you are about to celebrate your 
Golden Wedding. . . . You are one of those very few to whom the 
blessing you are soon to enjoy is reserved in this life, for which you 
have my heartiest felicitations. 

Your work in Japan so quietly but so efficaciously performed is 
one that deserves to be appreciated not only by those directly af- 
fected by it, but also by all who have at heart the well-being of 
mankind. What you have done here appeals to me as remarkably 
worthy of your profession. Your friends and supporters may well 
be proud of your service. 

With renewed felicitations for your Golden Wedding and a 
prayer to have many more years spared to you and your wife, 

I remain, 
Yours ever gratefully, 
(Viscount) Mryojr ITo. 


19 Elm Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 
September 21, 1922. 
Mr. Shirosuke Arima, 
Chief Warden of the Kosugé Prison, Tokyo. 


My dear Sir: 

I am especially pleased to have among the friends who so 
beautifully remembered our Golden Wedding the name of one ac- 
tively engaged in the prison work of Japan. My first visit to a Jap- 
anese prison was in Kobe in 1873—my last to the present Kobe 
prison in 1918. The changes in the national life which have taken 
place during this interval of time are numerous and beneficent, but 
in no part of the nation’s life have the changes been more salutary 
than in that of the life of the prisons. You who have taken an ac- 
tive part in the noble work are to be warmly commended and 
heartily congratulated. 

The disciplinary correction of the criminal, with the combined 
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view of his punishment, his reformation and the protection of so- 
ciety, is today receiving the careful attention of the best minds 
among the nations and I confidently anticipate that Japan in future 
international prison congresses will make valuable contributions 
toward the solving of this difficult problem—a problem so vital to 
the welfare of the world. 

‘ With best wishes and with cordial greetings, I am, my dear sir, 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
Joun C. Brrry. 


(Copy of hand printed testimonial presented to John C. Berry, M. D.) 
MEMORIAL HOME FOR THE BLIND 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


Tue Direcrors or Memoria, HoME For THE BLIND AND Its 
many friends, as they commemorate the Twenty-fifth Anniversary 
of the founding of the Home, reflect with special pleasure and grati- 
tude upon the good fortune which directed the choice of 


Dr. JoHN CuTTING BERRY 


for its first President, and that he has been graciously spared us in 
this relationship until this very hour. 

The broad professional and humanitarian sympathies of Dr. 
Berry, notably seen in his varied activities as hospital practitioner 
and adviser for many years in Japan, and later, as eye specialist in 
Worcester, necessarily quickened his appreciation of the serious 
handicap of our blinded folk here at home, making his leadership 
of our work peculiarly fitting and helpful. 

During his quarter-century’s presidency we have seen our benefi- 
cent work expand impressively. Its endowments have increased from 
less than four hundred dollars—the original gift of our blinded 
benefactor, Jennie A. Partridge—to nearly one hundred twenty-five 
thousand dollars, now in hand or promised. With small inadequate 
quarters at the outset we soon acquired ownership of the more com- 
modious Home on Elm Street. By generosity of the Whitcomb 
Brothers we have added the delightful Home for blinded men on 
Harvard street. 

The human appeal of the Home for the Blind, the first in New 
England, undoubtedly made its impress on potential benefactors. 
Who shall say, however, that the quiet, persistent, forceful per- 
sonal appeals of our devoted President, in his daily professional 
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and social contacts, have not contributed more than ever shall be 
computed, to the financial promotion of the good work? 

We desire Dr. Berry should know, and we hereby place on rec- 
ord, how sincerely we appreciate his long, valuable, self-effacing 
services; his wisdom in counsel, his gracious diplomacy in perplexing 
situations, his uniform kindliness in ministries to Home members | 
and especially, his fine all-round illustration of the highest type of 
Christian Brotherhood. 

These memories surely will abide with us—a perpetual benedic- 
tion. 


MaBEL KNOWLES GAGE, MarcarRET B. MoEN, 

Mary Howarp Fow ter, Cares A. KABLEY, 

WILLIAM TROWBRIDGE ForRBES, A. Otis Davis, 

Harry E. WHITCOMB, ArTHuR C. GLass, 
November, 19930. Directors. 


(Extract from a letter from President Blaisdell, a member of the Deputation 
to Japan in 1918. 


Claremont Colleges, 
Claremont, California. 
February 25, 1936. 
My dear Miss Berry: 
I am much saddened to learn of the death of your father. ... 

At the time of the trip of the Deputation to Japan, Dr. Berry 
was, of course, the hero of the occasion. . . . His name and fame 
secured us an entrée which we could not otherwise by any possibility 
have had. Yet Dr. Berry’s interest was in the smallest and poorest 
peasant and in the most self-sacrificing social worker, as much as 
in the peers and nobles who extended their cordial welcome. 

What impressed me was your father’s dignified and open-minded 
attitude. He was always willing to hear both sides of a case. Even 
when, as I felt, he had quite strong previous opinions, he obviously 
laid these opinions aside to listen with a fair and free mind to 
whatever might be said. I am sure that it was your father’s weight 
and experience which counted most in any influence which our 
Deputation had. I wish I could put into better words my great 
admiration for him. | 

Very sincerely yours, 
James A. BLAISDELL. 
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For a brief account of the life of John Cutting Berry, M.D., the 
reader is referred to Who’s Who in America, to The National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, and to the Japanese Biog- 
raphy of john C. Berry, M.D. Referring to this biography, the 
Osaka Evening 7ijt printed an editorial tribute,’ a translation of 
which was sent by Dr. Gumpei Kuwada of Osaka to a Worcester 
citizen with this comment: “ You might give this [the editorial] to 
your papers so that your people may know how much we over here 
appreciate, and endeavor to leave to succeeding generations, the 
valued works of the men who have done so much in the early days 
of opening up our country and the examples of their great char- 
acter.” 


A Chronological Summary of Life Events after leaving Japan: 


1894. Postgraduate medical studies in ophthalmology and otolaryn- 
gology for six months in Vienna and London. 


1894. Resigned from medical work in Japan. 


1895. Passed Maine and Massachusetts State Medical examinations. 
Practiced in Bath, Maine. 


1896. Settled in Worcester, Massachusetts, as eye, ear, nose and 
throat specialist. 


1935. Practiced until his eighty-eighth year. 

During this period he was appointed ophthalmic and aural 
surgeon, Worcester City Hospital. Consulting physician on 
Medical Staff, Baldwinville Hospital Cottages for Children. 
Trustee Mountain Rest Sanatorium, Goshen, Massachusetts. 
Member Worcester County District Medical Society, Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society, New England Ophthalmological 
Society, New England Society of Otology and Laryngology, 
American Medical Association. 

During succeeding years he served as president, Worcester 
Chapter Sons of the American Revolution, Sons of Maine, 
Economic Club, Congregational Club, City Missionary 
Society, New England Association of Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege Graduates; as deacon and member of Plymouth Church; 
on the board of directors of the Y. M. C. A., member 


1 The editorial briefly summarized Dr. Berry’s life in Japan. 
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Worcester Country Club, Worcester Historical Society, 
Phippsburg Summer Community Church. 


1905. Organized the Worcester Memorial Homes for the Blind, the 
first organization of its kind in New England. First president 
until 1933, then Honorary President. 


1912. Was decorated by the Emperor of Japan with the Imperial 
Order of the Sacred Treasure of the Third Class for his 


prison reform and humanitarian work in Japan. 


1914. While President of the Worcester Chapter, S. A. R., gave the 
presentation address on the occasion of the unveiling of the 
memorial tablet erected by the S. A. R., S. R., D. A. R., and 
D. R. at Lincoln Square, Worcester. 


1918. Appointed as head of the American Board Deputation sent 
to survey conditions in Japan. 


1932. His wife, Maria Gove Berry, passed away on December 16, 
two days before her eighty-sixth birthday. 


1936. Passed his eighty-ninth birthday, dying February 8. 


Feb. 11, 1936. Funeral services conducted by Rev. Horace F. Hol- 
ton, Rev. Paul Macy, Rev. Shepherd Knapp; Committal 
Service, Rev. George E. Cary. Representatives of Medical, 
Civic, Charitable and Church organizations acted as Hon- 
orary Pallbearers. His son, grandson, and sons of his associ- 
ates in Japan and in Worcester bore out the casket, decorated 
with the “ Japanese Commemorative Banner.” 


From the editorial in the Worcester Telegram, February 19, 
1936: 

“Dr. Berry lived an extraordinarily useful life. As a doctor, 
teacher, hospital founder and prison reformer, the honors conferred 
on him by the Japanese are eloquent reminders of the grateful 
esteem in which he was held by the Japanese Government and 
people. In this city, in addition to his medical work, he was 
actively interested in religious, civic and humanitarian fields. His 
first wish was always to serve others. It is given to few men to 
leave behind them such a record of long and far-flung helpfulness.” 


Memorial Services held for fohn C. Berry, M. D.: 


In May, 1936, Tokyo, at which were present Marquis T. Okubo, 
Mr. T. Hara, President Yuasa of Doshisha University, Mr. T. 
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Makino of Katei Gakko Reform School, Rev. Mr. Kozaki, Mrs. 
K. Tomeoka, and other friends, educators, and men prominent in 
social service and prison reform work in Japan. A scholarship also 
was established at the Katei Gakko as a memorial to him. 

In May, 1936, Kyoto, in the chapel of Doshisha University. 

In August, 1936, in the Congregational Church at Phippsburg, 
Maine, near his boyhood home, conducted by Rev. Horace F. 
Holton, D. D. 

In November, 1936, at Kyoto, in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Kyoto Training School for Nurses, which he 
founded. Conducted by Dr. R. Saiki. 

In February, 1937, at Doshisha University, Kyoto, ceremony of 
unveiling the picture of John C. Berry, M. D. 

On December 2, 1937, Mr. Yozo Nomura of Yokohama, travel- 
ling in the United States, visited Worcester to pay tribute to the 
memory of John C. Berry, M. D., and lay a spray of chrysanthe- 
mums on his grave. 

In 1934-5 a ginko tree was presented by Katherine F. Berry to 
Kobe College to replace the old and dying palmetto (planted by 
the Daimyo of Sanda) —as a memorial to her father, John C. Berry, 
who raised the first money (gift from the Daimyo and others) and 
selected the first site for the college. 


“And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


—Henry W. LONGFELLoOw. 


GLOSSARY OF JAPANESE WORDS FREQUENTLY 
MENTIONED IN THE BOOK 


Achi kochi, Here and there; everywhere. 
Anno né, I say! Listen! 
Betto, Outrunner—to clear the way. 
Danna San, Lord of the House. 
Dozo, Please. 
Eta, Lowest class. 
Gochiso, Feast. 
Gosho, Palace Grounds—used as park. 
Hai! Hai! Look out! 
Hakama, Formal dress overskirt. 
Ijin, Foreigner. 
Kago, Sedan chair. 
Kakké, A disease common in Japan; same as beriberi. 
Ketojin, Hairy foreigner. 
Ken, Province. 
FKonnichi wa, Good day; how do you do? 
Maa! Maa! My! My!—Oh my! 
Meiji Emperor’s Reign, Era of Enlightenment. Grandfather of the 
present ruler. 
Naru hodo, Well, well! Is that so? 
Obaa-san, Old lady; grandmother. 
Ojt-san, Old man; grandfather. 
Ohayo, Good morning. 
Oku San, Lady of the house. 
Otanomit moshi masu, I beg your honorable attention. 
Sensei, Master; teacher; doctor. 
Senset Sama, Honorable Master, etc. 
Toko-no-ma, Alcove for scroll picture and flower arrangement. 
Kent, Small coin, less than a cent. 
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